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FOREWORD. 


The printing of Dr. Francke’s work was commenced in 1913. It was practically 
suspended during the war years, and the difficult period which followed: and since 
its resumption in 1920 it has been retarded by several circumstances, among which 
may be mentioned the supply of Tibetan type and the author’s residence in Germany, 
entailing a vast amount of correspondence. The work has undergone considerable 
revision both prior to being submitted to the press and subsequently. 

As regards the difficulties of the texts, it may be said that the edition and translation 
have been rendered possible only by Dr. Francke’s personal acquaintance with the 
language, peoples, and topography of Ladakh and the neighbouring territories, and by 
the help which he was able to obtain in the country itself. There remain many points 
of reading, rendering, and explanation in regard to which certainty has not been 
attained. . 

In general Dr. Francke has preserved the varieties of spelling which he found in his 
originals, and such varieties are usually reflected in the translations. Apology must, 
however, be made for some inconsistencies in the treatment of Indian terms occurring 
in the Tibetan: thus such words as mahdraja, wazir, may have been so written where 
the Tibetan has ma-ha-ra-dza, wa-zir.) 

The numerous deviations in the spelling of the same names may be classified as 
follows: First, there are the variations so common in the Tibetan spellings both of 
proper names and of ordinary words. Secondly, there are the divergent spellings of 
European writers, whether due to differences of date, or to systems of transliteration, 
or to individual idiosyncrasies: and an important group under this head consists of 
place-names which have assumed a certain fixity in maps, while another consists of 
names of rulers for which Cunningham’s Laddk is the chief or sole authority. In general 
the principles followed have been (1) to preserve in all citations,the spelling of the 
writer, (2) to maintain an uniform and, if possible, correct spellingwherever Dr. Francke 
is speaking in his own person, except that (3) licence has often been taken to refer to 
places under the name-forms familiar in the ordinary maps. In the special local maps 
prepared for this volume a correct orthography has be thought appropriate. It is to 
be hoped that in the future writers on Tibet will show#espect for an old literary language 
by presenting Tibetan words in the form of an e<act transliteration according to an 


p. 145-63 borrowed from Indian and European languages 


a h entioned that many of the words noted o 
amb . ds in Tibetan.”, published in 7‘oung-Pao, vol. xvii (1916), 


have been discussed by Dr. B. Laufer in his article ‘‘ Loan; 
pp. 449 sqq. 
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accepted system, regardless of pronunciation, which readers unacquainted with the 
language will in any case distort—in obedience, it would seem, to a perverse instinct 
misguiding all alike, whether docti or indocti, in the presence of unknown vocables. 
Prior to the appearance of Cunningham’s Ladak (London, 1854)—with which we 
should associate the likewise valuable work (Western Himalaya and Tvbet, London, 1852) 
of his fellow-explorer, Dr. Thomas Thomson—information concerning Western Tibet 
was based almost exclusively upon the reports of travellers, Chinese travellers from the 
fourth to the ninth century a.p., Roman Catholic missionaries during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, British travellers (Moorcroft, Henderson, Vigne) during the first part 
of the nineteenth. Some lists of kings were supplied by Csoma Cérési, who lived in the 
country from 1823 to 1830, in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 131-2; and a few isolated 
notices have been traced in the Sanskrit chronicles (Raja-tarangini) of Kashmir. 
Cunningham’s work was of great importance, furnishing not only a great deal of 
systematic information concerning the geography, topography, meteorology, and 
economics of the whole region, but also a description of the ethnology and common 
life, the government, the religion, the languages, and the history. He supplies 
genealogies of kings and successions of priests for the several districts, and details the 
substance of local chronicles and narratives. His remarkable historical and 
topographical insight enabled him to produce a work which is susceptible much more 
of amplification than of correction, and which will retain its value as an original 
source. Since his time the region has been extensively visited by officials,! explorers, 
mountaineers, scientists, travellers, and sportsmen ; and Ladakh in particular has been 
found not beyond the reach of ordinary tourists. The most marked deficiency in our 
present knowledge of the whole territory affects its early history, whick is not without 
importance, seeing that the trade route via Ladakh has from ancient times connected 
“ashmir and India with the life and politics of Central Asia. Dr. Francke’s work, 
thon’ ie outlines for the later centuries, may furnish threads leading back to 
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1 One Englishman, 
(1871-1883). He left a ex-Corporal named Johsnon, even held under the Kashmir Maharaja the office of Wazir of Ladakh 


ty honourable reputation (see p. 142 of the present work). » 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue chronicles of Ladakh (Za-dvags), which are here for the first time edited and 
translated in their full extent, comprise in their earlier parts the history of the 
ancient empire of Great Tibet and in their more recent parts that of the West Tibetan 
‘empire. But even in the chapters dealing with the history of Great Tibet special 
attention is shown to Western Tibet; and these chapters do not appear to be mere 
extracts from general Tibetan works of history. On the contrary, they appear to be 
an original production, which had its origin in the west of the country. 

The first European to hear of the existence of a continuous historical narrative in 
Western Tibet was Csoma de Kérés, who lived in Zans-dkar and Upper Kunawar 
between a.p. 1820 and 1830. He says in a note appended to his list of Tibetan kings 
(Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 132) that there was a book at Leh containing the names 
of the kings who successively reigned in that principality (Ladakh). But Csoma 
was never able to see the book. 

Csoma’s statement was questioned by Sir Alexander Cunningham, who visited 
Ladakh in a.p. 1846-7. He says that from Dpal-gyi-mgon (terith century) down to the 
end of the sixteenth century no historical records exist in Ladakh. This he explains 
in the following way :—‘ During the invasion of Ladakh by Ali-Mir, the Mohamedan 
chief of Skardo (sixteenth century), all the temples and monasteries of the country are 
said to have been destroyed, and their libraries thrown into the Indus.’ Cunningham, 
however, managed to see historical books containing the history of Ladakh from 
c. A.D. 1580 down to the Dogra wars (a.p. 1834). These chapters were apparently 
translated for him into Urdu, and he wrote down in English what he was told. This 
method explains a number of blunders found in Cunningham’s chapter ‘ Under Native 
Rulerg’. But a comparison of his account with that of the chronicles, as we have 
them now, plainly proves that his information was drawn from original documents. 

The first to bring a copy of such an original document to Europe was Hermann v. 
Schlagintweit, who visited Leh in 1856. It was a copy specially prepared for him, 
executed by three lamas, but not until valuable presents had been given to the ex-king, 
Hijigs-med-rnam-rgyal. This copy was published by Emil v. Schlagintweit, with 
a German translation, in Abhandlungen der kgl. bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, vol. x, 1866. 

A copy of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, very similar to that of Schlagintweit, must 
have been in the hands of the Rev. H. A. Jiischke when he made his collections of 


Tibetan words for his -Tibetan-English dictionary. Many of the words and passages 
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marked Gir. in his dictionary may be traced in the Tibetan text of Schlagintweit's 
edition. But Jischke’s rendering is often different from that of Schlagintweit. 

Dr. K. Marx, Moravian missionary at Leh, soon saw the insufficiency of 
Schlagintweit’s translation. At the same time he discovered at Leh two MSS. which 
contained fuller accounts of the times subsequent to a.p. 1620. He even induced 
a Ladakhi nobleman, Munshi Dpal-rgyas, to write the story of the Dogra war, as such 
an account did not yet’exist. Basing on this new material, Dr. Marx proposed to edit 
a history of Ladakh (of the West Tibetan empire, beginning with King Ni-ma-mgon 
in the tenth century) in three parts. The first part was to contain the history of 
‘Ladakh from Ni-ma-mgon to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal (beginning of the seventeenth century); 
the second part, the history from Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (1834) 
and the third part, that of the Dogra wars. The first part of his work appeared in 
the J.A.S.B., 1891, consisting of text, translation, and notes, exactly as intended by the 
author, who had died a few weeks before its publication. Of the second part, the 
Tibetan text being lost, an English translation only, with a few notes, was published 
by Dr. K. Marx’s brother, Professor G. Dalman. It appeared in the J.A.S.B., 1894. 
The third part, text according to Ca MS., with a translation by my wife, sister-in-law 
to Dr. K. Marx, appeared in J.A.S.B., 1902. 

This was the state of things when Dr. Vogel, officiating Director-General of 
Archeology in India, asked me vo bring out a complete edition of the La-dvags-rgyal- 
rabs. In spite of all the labour spent on this little work the edition of the text, as well 
as its translation, had still many shortcomings. Not only was the text incomplete and 
scattered over various journals in two languages, but also the translation in many parts 
left much to be desired. 

My first ain. was, naturally, to recover those MSS. which had been intended by 
Dr. Marx to serve as a basis for his second publication, viz.'the history of Ladakh from 
c. A.D. 1620 to 1834. These MSS. were called by Dr. Marx B MS.and CMS. J udging 
from the description which Dr. Marx gives of the author of C MS., I came to the 
conclusion that he might be Munshi Dpal-rgyas of Leh. My conjecture proved right, 
and the Rev. G. Reichel of Leh was soon enabled to send me a copy of C MS., covering 
that particular period of history. Munshi Dpal-rgyas, however, was not satisfied with 
furnishing this little chapter. On the contrary, he offered me in addition his most 
recent and most complete copy of his history of the. Dogra wars. An examination 
of this new account of the Dogra wars showed me the advisability of embodying it 
in the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. Not to miss the meaning of a number of difficult 
passages in that chapter, I translated it at once into German. This German translation, 
together with a note on the relationship of the three different accounts of the Dogra 
war to one another, was published in the Z.D.M.G., vol. lxiv. All these different 
versions seem to come from Munshi Dpal-rgyas. It was more difficult to trace 
Dr. K. Marx’s B MS. As a description of the person who owned it about twenty 
years ago had not been left by Dr. K. Marx, I tried to recover it by offering 
a prize to the person who should find it. The prize, amounting to 10 Rs. only, 
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was gained by the Christian schoolmaster at Leh, Joseph Tshe-brtan, who found 
the MS. in the possession of Tsandan-munshi at Leh. Of this MS. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan soon sent me a careful copy. Then I remembered having read in 
Dr. K. Marx’s introduction that in several MSS. of the I?gyal-rabs a chapter on 
cosmology and cosmogony preceded the historical account of the chronicles. At the 
same time people told me of Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ most recent historical activity, 
viz. his composition of a chapter on the history of Ladakh after 1842 a.p. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan provided me copies of all these productions, to which he added quite 
a new chapter, viz. Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ chronological and taxation tables. 

When I heard from Dr. L. D. Barnett that the British Museum was in 
possession of a MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, I asked Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, then 
officiating Director-General of Archzology, India, to allow me to order a photographic 
copy of the same, to which he kindly agreed. 

In the present publication the Tibetan text of the following chapters appears 
for the first time:—chapter ii, on cosmology; chapter vill, on the kings from 
Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (c. 1625-1834 a.p.); chapter x, on 
the history of Ladakh after the Dogra wars; and chapter xi, containing chronological 
and taxation tables. With regard to chapter ix, the history of the Dogra wars, 
let me state that in the present publication the text of Ca MS. has been replaced 
by that of Cc MS., because the latter MS. contains not only a fuller, but also 
a more reliable account of those wars. Moreover, the text of the other chapters, 
which is mainly reproduced from former publications by Schlagintweit and Marx, 
has been carefully revised, and compared with that of the London MS.; and thus 
a number of doubtful readings have become clear. 

As regards translations, the following chapters only contain entirely new 
material :—chapter ii, on cosmology; chapter x, on the history of Ladakh after the 
Dogra wars; and chapter xi, chronological and taxation tables. But here let me 
state that my revision of the former translations by Schlagintweit and Marx has 
in a great number of cases led to entirely new conceptions. And the present 
revised translation yields a richer harvest of historical facts than could be gathered 
from the former translations. 

Let me now describe the five MSS. which have supplied the basis of the 
present text. I have not seen the original of a single MS.; but a comparison of 
the different copies with one another has shown me their reliability. Of the London 
MS. I had a photographic reproduction. 

1. Schlagintweit’s MS. (S MS.). The original MS. was the property of the 
ex-King of Ladakh, Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. This ex-king resided at Leh during 
Hermann v. Schlagintweit’s visit to that town in 1856 AD. At. first he refused 
to produce his MS. at all; but, after valuable presents had been given to him, 
it was the ex-king himself who insisted on a copy of the MS. being prepared 
for Schlagintweit by three lamas. The text of this copy was appended by Emil 
y. Schlagintweit to the publication of his German translation of the Kgyal-rabs 
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mentioned above. Dr. K. Marx gives the following description of Schlagintweit's 
copy of the text (J.A.S.B., 1891, pp. 97-8) :—‘It apparently was written in 
dbu-can characters; consequently, in all those cases where certain dbu-med letters 
are apt to be confounded it may be taken for granted that, as compared with 
dbu-med MSS., preference must be given to Schlagintweit’s edition, as being 
founded on an dbu-can MS. On the other hand, any MS. specially prepared by 
a native of Ladakh for a foreigner is apt to be less reliable than others of 
independent origin, for the reason—which would especially be true regarding 
historical documents—that the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the 
text, in the interest of his master, religion, or country, suppressing such facts as 
may seem to be derogatory to their fame, and substituting for phrases liable to be 
misunderstood others of a less equivocal character. As to Schlagintweit’s edition, 
it must be admitted that the lamas who wrote the copy for his brother did not 
give way to any such tendency until they reached the 6th line of folio 30a: 
be it that they wished to suppress certain facts contained in the sequel, 
or that they were of opinion that the “merit” of the presents extended no further : 
certain it is that beyond this point the text is merely a meaningless jumble of 
words, culled at random from the original, and put. together in such a way that 
only a careful examination of the text by one who knew the language could reveal 
the fraud. These two and a half pages, therefore, which are supposed to embrace 
the history of about two centuries, are really not fit for translation, and the 
attempt can only conduce to results totally misleading. All the other parts of the 
MS. seem to have been done fairly well. There are mistakes in spelling, and 
here and there an omission or an addition of a word or phrase that did not belong 
to the original; but, on the whole, the MS. seems to have been better than many 
one sees here.’ Let me add a few words to Dr. K. Marx’s description of the last 
two and a half pages of S MS., embracing the history of Ladakh from Bde-Idan- 
rnam-rgyal to the Dogra war. It is not necessary to believe that ‘the merit’ 
of Schlagintweit’s presents extended no further, and that for this reason the royal 
MS. was not properly copied. I have comé to the conviction that the royal MS. 
did not contain a better text. The royal MS. was one of those which close the 
history of Ladakh with Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign. Qther MSS. of the same type 
are K. Marx’s A MS. and the London MS. (ZL MS.). Although the history 
proper of S MS. and. Z MS. ended with Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, a list of names of the 
more recent kings, together with a few historical notes, was added by a later hand. 
That King Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the 
history of his country after c. 1620 a.p. becomes evident from the following incident :— 
when his son, ex-King Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal, on a recent visit to Khalatse, 
discovered that the Tin-hdzin-pa family was in possession of a Rgyal-rabs which 
contained full descriptions of the reigns of the last independent kings, he carried 


away all these chapters on recent history, returning to the family only the first 
part of the history. 
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2: AMS. Dr. K. Marx says with regard to it, ‘A MS. is a small book in 
16mo, bound in leather and well kept. It contains, on 109 leaves, Ist, a cosmogony 
and cosmology in outline; 2nd, the genealogy of the Sakyas ; 8rd, a history of the 
kings of Tibet (Yar-lung); 4th, a history of the kings of Ladakh down to King 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. Throughout it is most neatly written, with comparatively few 
mistakes. As it was not originally written for an outsider, but for the private 
use of its owner, its text may safely be supposed not to have been altered 
on purpose. The history of the kings of Ladakh down to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
fills twenty leaves.’ It forms the basis of the Tibetan text of K. Marx's ‘ first 
document’. 

3. BMS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘B MS. is four loose leaves in folio, very 
old-looking, very much worn at the edges and corners, and torn in some places. 
It commences with the history of the second (Rnam-rgyal) dynasty of Ladakh 
kings, and gives a comparatively full account of the history of Ladakh down to 
the Dogra invasion. This MS. is very badly written, so much so that even 
Ladakhis find it difficult to read; still, in point of evidence it ranks next to 
A, and the information which it contains regarding the decline of the Ladakh 
empire (since Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal) is especially valuable. When Dr. Marx died 
i 1891, it appears that the owner of this MS. claimed his property, and took it 
to his home. As Dr. Marx does not give any hints with regard to the owner's 
personality, it was rather difficult to recover the MS. As already stated, Joseph 
Tshe-brtan found it in the possession of Tsandan Munshi at Leh. He prepared 
a copy of it, which he sent me. 

4. C MS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘C MS consists of two parts. The first part 
was specially prepared by command of the wazir of Ladakh. Consequently all the 
vices inherent in such MSS., as hinted at above, are manifest in it. It consists of 
twenty-three folio leaves. It is very carelessly written, and the text is very 
incomplete. It is much inferior to either A or B. It is obvious in several 
places that alterations were introduced on purpose, and the principle underlying 
this practice cau easily be discovered: it is to avoid, in the first place, the 
miraculous; secondly, anything that may be offensive to the Dogra reader; and 
thirdly, all that may throw an unfavourable light on the royal family. Still, there 
are preserved in it a few passages that are new, and they will be found introduced 
in their proper places, and specially marked A and B. This MS. covers the 
entire history of the kings of Tibet (Yar-lung) and of Ladakh till close upon the 
Dogra invasion. It also contains an interlinear translation into Urdu, but written 
in Tibetan (dbu-med) characters.’ 

“The second part of C MS. was prepared for me, at my special request, by the 
writer of the first part, who is the head of one of the ancient families that presided 
over important functions under the old régime. As I am not an official personage, 
I think I need not apprehend that he withheld the truth from me. In this 
portion he relates almost exclusively the events of the Dogra wars and the fall 
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of the Ladakh empire. As his own father was to some extent mixed up with 
these painful affairs, it is to him a kind of family history as well. The very fact 
that he tells it at all, and without any embellishing touches, goes far to prove 
his veracity in this case; and, as the whole narrative does not contain one word 
derogatory to the conquerors, but a long tale of ignominy and shame to the losing, 
i.e. his own, side, I think the character of the writer is fully established thereby.’ 
This MS., the second part of C MS., ‘consists of about six folio leaves. Its language 
ss the modern Ladakh book-language, and this fact alone should render it particularly 
interesting to students of the Tibetan language.’ As already stated, we have at 
present three different versions of the ‘History of the Dogra Wars’, which were 
probably all composed by Munshi Dpal-rgyas. These three different versions will 
in the following be distinguished by the letters a, b, and c. Ca MS., Munshi 
Dpal-rgyas’ first attempt, is the version published in J.A.S.B., 1902, pp. 21 ff. 
A fragment only of a translation of Cb MS. by Dr. K. Marx is found in 
J.A.S.B., 1894, pp. 106-7. Cc MS., Munshi Dpal-rgyas' final edition, forms 
the basis of the present Tibetan text of the history of the Dogra_ war. 
Wherever a passage of the text is indicated as from C MS., without the 
addition of a, b, or c, it means that it was taken from a chapter of Munshi 
Dpal-rgyas’ chronicle which either precedes or follows the history of the 
Dogra wars. | 

5. LMS. From a letter of Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum I learnt 
that the British Museum was in possession of a copy of the Rgyal-rabs of Ladakh. 
It is No. 6683 of the MS. collection. As the Museum authorities are forbidden by 
Act of Parliament to let any MSS. go out of the Museum, I was advised to have 
this MS. photographed. ZL MS. is a little book, consisting of seventy-two leaves of 
black indigo-tinted paper, furnished with dbu-can writing in gold. The size of the 
book is 234 x 84 cm. There are five lines on every page. This MS. begins with 
an introductory hymn, after which follow, as I suppose, a cosmology and a genealogy 
of Buddha’s family As these chapters are not of any historical interest, I asked 
Dr. L. D. Barnett not to have them photographed, and to let the photographer 
begin his work with the history of Gfia-khri-btsan-po, on leaf No. 34. The text 
from leaf No. 34 to No. 70 closely agrees with Schlagintweit’s copy of the 
Rgyal-rabs. On leaf No. 70, ‘with the history of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, the text 
proper comes to an end. But it is remarkable that the history of this king, as 
preserved in ZL MS., contains a few passages which are not found in any other 
MSS. at my disposal. These passages are, however, in agreement with Cunningham's 
account of the same reign (see his Ladakh). The remaining two leaves contain 
only a list of the kings following Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. The last king mentioned is 
Hyigs-med-chos-kyi-sen-ge, the father of the present ex-King Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal. 
Thus, L MS. is a specimen of those chronicles which were written at the end of 


King Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign. They were probably’ called ‘Biographies of 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal ’. 
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As stated by the early Tibetan writers of history, they made use of several 
historical books which were then current in Ladakh., In parts ii, iii, and iv, the 
following are mentioned :— 

1. Rnam-bsad-mion-pahi-mdzod (Abhidharma-kosa). 
Chos-hbyun. 
Rgyal-rabs-che-chun-rnams. 
Hyig-rten-gdags-pa. 
Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan. 
Gsan-ba or Hbru-bdus (Guhya-samaja *). 
Dan-po-dban-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byun. 
. Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun. 

Of these works No. 7 is still known in Ladakh, where it is called Rum-dgu. 
This work may possibly come to light again. As I understand, this book contains 
not exactly folklore, but popular legends, referring to the early reigns. The book 
called Chos-hbyun is given in Csoma’s list of historical books. To these eight works 
may be added the Rgya-cher-rol-pa (Lalita-vistara), which book was utilized by 
the writer of part iil, the genealogy of the Sakyas. The little song, Rgyal-rigs- 
bram-zehi-bu-mo-dan, etc., was directly copied from that book. 

The office of chronicler does not appear to have been continually occupied in 
Ladakh. We know only of the following occurrences: Under King Mu-khri-btsan-po 
{798-804 a.p.) a first history of Tibet was written. Then King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal 
{c. 1625-45 a.p.) wrote a biography of his father, Sei-ge-rnam-rgyal. Finally, 
Munshi Tshe-rii-dpal-rgyas, of Leh, has acted as chronicler of more recent times. 
It is, of course, very probable that between these three there worked a great 
number of chroniclers’ who have been forgotten. At present we cannot expect 
to find any more MSS. of the Rgyal-rabs, dating from King Mu-khri-btsan-po's 
times. Still, the early parts of the text of the royal MS. (S MS.) were possibly 
copied from an ancient MS. of the Rgyal-rabs of c. 800 a.p. 

It is very probable that some of the early historians of Ladakh or Tibet. took 
Indian Vamédavalis as their model. The Vamsdavali of Chamba, for instance, as 
published by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in his Antiquaties of the Chamba State, bears a strong 
resemblance to the older portions of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. Both productions 
begin with an introductory hymn, in which the book is called a necklace. The 
necklace is represented as being wound round the neck of the deity or saint to 
whom the book is dedicated. Then, both books contain a long list of names of 
mythological beings, the supposed supernatural ancestors of the race of kings, and, 
in a third part, the names of the actual human kings are given. The Indian 
Vamsavalis, even if they contained nothing but names, were written in metre, and 
such was also the case, probably, with the Tibetan productions. A last remnant 
of such a Tibetan metrical Vamsavali we may have in Schlagintweit's folios 13 and 
14a (the seven heavenly thrones), where there are ten lines of metrical verse which 
contain in lines 1-6 only names, and in lines 7-10 a few notes on that group of kings. 
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In addition to the Indian Vamédvalis, Tibetan historiography may have been 
influenced in very early times by Chinese historiographers. Rockhill may be right 
-when he compares the seven Tibetan Khri (heavenly throne) kings with the twelve 
celestial sovereigns of the Chinese Sanhwang ; the six Tibetan Legs with the eleven 
terrestrial sovereigns of the Chinese ; and the eight Tibetan Ide with the nine 
human sovereigns of the Chinese. Possibly the Tibetans were not at once furnished 
with sufficient names to satisfy a Chinese historian. Therefore they had to manufacture 
new names or classes of names, and insert them in their lists. This may account 
for the repeated beginning in the Rgyal-rabs, part iv, as we have it at present. 
Thus we find two kings of the name of Spu-rgyal. Of the palace. of Phyi-dban- 
stag-rtse, which was stated in the chronicles to have been in existence during the 
reign of the first king, we hear again, ten or eleven generations later, that it was 
then built as the first palace of the:country. Then, although the country is described 
as having been in a high state of civilization under its /first king, a first introduction 
of civilization is attributed also to several of his successors. From the Chinese the 
Tibetans probably learned history-writing in prose. — In'this epnnexion, however, we 
must not forget that the Tibetans are ethnically relatdd to the Chinese. It is not 
impossible that both these nations had inherited theit lists of mythological kings 
from their common ancestors. And this may account fdr the similarity between their 
lists of mythological kings. : 

But a really intelligent form of prose-writing was not acquired before the 
fifteenth century, when quite a new way of recording facts made its appearance. 
This last and best form of chronicling was probably learnt from the Muhammadan 
writers of the period. : saci e 

The man who compiled the story of the kings of Yor-lha, Rgyal-rabs, part iv, 
did not derive his information only from chronicles‘in prose or verse, but also made 
use of the folklore of his time, and thereby added a new charm to his chapter of 
the history. Thus we find an old proverb placed at the beginning of the chapter 
and popular ditties, referring to the reigns of Spu-de-gui-rgyal and. Khri-sron-lde- 
tsan. The first song in part iii is probably a verse from Buddhist literature which 
had become popular, whilst the second song was taken from the Lalita-wstara. It is 
interesting that in Dr. K. Marx’s B MS. (part Vili) also an ancient popular song is 
found, which it was the historian’s endeavour to turn into prose. My attention 
was drawn to this interesting fact,in the following way :—I told my Tibetan assistant, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs of Khalatse, to read through the third chapter of Schlagintweit’s 
text of the chronicles, to see if he could find poetical parts in it. He read it and 
said that he had not found anything, because the old song of Ali Mir, which was 
contained in Dr. K. Marx’s Rgyal-rabs, was omitted in Schlagintweit’s copy. He 
said that he had often heard people sing a song of Ali Mir. When I examined 
Marx’s text, I could see at once that seven lines of the old song could be easily 
pti by making only very slight alterations in the text. It then runs as 
ollows :— 
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kha-san-nra-yis-rme-lam-du 
mtsho-nas-seh-ge-nar-gyis-mchois 
rgyal-kha-tun-la-thim-par-mthon 
de-dan-dus-mtshuis-bu-mo-hdr 
sems-can-dan-ni-ldan-par-gyur 
hdi-la-bu-zig-hes-par-skye 
min-la-sen-ge-rnam-rgyal-thogs. 


Then also, in the tale of the battle of Babsgo, Schlagintweit’s MS., we find 
a little song of four lines included, as follows (with two corrections by myself) :— 
Rgyal-po-Bab-sgor-bzugs-sii 
Kha-chul-dmag-dai-beas 
Sog-po-rnams-la-brgyab-pas 
Sog-hbros-thabs- su-son. 


Another song referring to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal is found in C MS., and the last 
chapter of the chronicle contains a few proverbial sayings. 

The influence of prose productions of folklore (the Kesar-saga in particular) on 
the writing of history is, of course, very distinct in the early parts of the chronicle. 
Let me mention only the description of the seven heroes under Gun-sron-hdu-rje, 
which at once calls to mind the seven ’Agus of the Kesar-saga. But also passages 
like the description of Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal’s three sons, who lived as late as the 
sixteenth century, look as.if they had just been copied from the Kesar-saga. 

This brings us to the question of the Bon religion, which religion is apparent in 
many parts of the Rgyal-rabs. Thus (1) in the chapter on- cosmology we find 
a line of gods, preceding the gods of the four continents, which looks as if it 
might be of Bon-po origin. It begins with Nam-kyer-rgyal po, who is probably 
identical with Kyer-rdzon-sfian-po of the Gilin-chos (religion of the Kesar-saga). 
(2) The tables of nations in the same chapter, which are not yet entirely intelligible, 
also look as if they had come down to us from early Bon-po times. (3) The ancient 
dynasties of kings from Giia-khri-btsan-po down to Lha-tho-tho-ri-shien-bsal, look as 
if they had been introduced wholesale from Bon-po mythology. As we know from 
the mythology of the Kesar-saga (Glin-chos, the most original type of the Bon 
religion), the world consists of three realms, viz. (a) heaven, the land of the gods; 
(b) the earth, the land of men; and (c) the underworld, the land of the Nagas (klu). 
Now it is remarkable that all the five groups of ‘mythological kings are connected 
with one or other of these three realms of mythology, as follows :—The seven heavenly 
khri (thrones) are connected with the land of the gods; the two Bar-gyz-ldin, the 
six Sahi-legs, and the eight Sahi-lde are connected with the earth; and the five 
Smad-kyi-btsan or Klu-rgyal (Naga-rajas) belong to Yog-klu, the realm of the Nagas. 
(4) Then the history of Sron-btsan-sgam-po with his two wives at once calls to mind 
the tale of King Kesar with his two wives, as I have repeatedly stated. And the 


ce of the Kesar-saga is felt also in other parts of the chronicle, as stated 
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above. Gresar’s (Kesar’s) name is found three times in the chronicle, viz. in parts 1, 
ii, and vi. He is the revealer of historical knowledge. 

Let me now review the text of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. It consists of ten parts, 
some of which have headings in Tibetan, whilst others have not. 

Part I: Introductory Hymns. One hymn is found in S MS., another in L MS. 

Part II: Cosmology and Cosmogony. Dr. K. Marx mentions such a chapter 
as occurring in d MS. ‘The following text is based on a copy of this chapter 
provided by Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh. — 

Part III: The Genealogy of the Sikyas. This chapter is found in A MS., 
SMS., and L MS. It is interesting that several of the mythological names contained 
in it are found also in inscriptions of Ladakh and in folklore. This shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief of the people that the kings of Ladakh are descended 
from the Sakya race. The following text is based on S MS. But A MS. might 
be adduced for comparison. The history from Rna-ba-can to Gautama Buddha is 
almost literally identical in S MS. and A MS. 

Part IV: The Tibetan Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to ‘Glan-dar-ma, the 
Apostate. This chapter is entitled in Tibetan ‘History of the First Spread of 
Buddhism’. It is found in 4d MS., C MS., S MS., and Z MS. The same times 
we find described in Central Tibetan and Mongolian historical books and in Chinese 
works. The latter were translated by S. W. Bushell (JRAS., 1880). A most 
successful attempt to reconcile the Chinese with the Tibetan accounts was made by 
Herbert Miiller in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtskunde, Bd. xx. My 
chronology is based on the Chinese chronicles. The following text is based on 
S MS. ; but £ MS. has been adduced for comparison. 

Part V: Glan-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism. This chapter is entitled in 
Tibetan ‘The Submerging of Buddha’s Religion’. It is found in A MS., C MS., 
S MS., and L MS. The same times are described in Central Tibetan, Mongolian, 
and Chinese historical works. Even Albirani speaks of Long-dherman, Langdarma. 
The text of this chapter is based on S MS.; but Z MS. has been adduced for 
comparison. 

Part VI: The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty. This chapter is 
entitled in Tibetan ‘The Story of the Later Spread of Buddha’s Religion’. It is 
found in A MS., C MS., S MS., and Z MS. The Chinese works do not contain 
any passages relating to those events. The Central Tibetan and Mongolian authors 
tell the tale down to King Dpal-gyi-mgon. Of later times they supply only 
occasional notes, as, for instance, the note on a census of Tibet and Ladakh under 
the Emperor Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century. The text of this chapter is 
based on A MS.; but C MS., S MS., and ZL MS. have been adduced for comparison. 

Part VII: The Kings of the Second Dynasty down to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. 
This is probably the ‘ Biography of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal ’ ‘compiled .by his son Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal, as stated in S MS. No Oriental would begin a biography with the 
birth of his hero. The hero’s history is given at the end of a long narrative of his 
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ancestors. A MS., S MS., and / MS. are probably such biographies of Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal, furnished with the most elaborate groundwork. The text of this chapter is 
based on A MS.; but C MS., S. MS., B MS., and Z MS. have been adduced for 
comparison. . Foreign historical works contain ony occasional references to the events 
told in this chapter. 

Part VIII: The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh. This chapter, which is 
not furnished with a Tibetan title, is found in B MS. and C MS. S MS. and 
I MS. supply only a few additions to the text. Foreign historical works contain 
only occasional references to the events told in this chapter. The following text is 
based on B MS.; but C MS. and im a lesser degree S MS. and LZ MS. have been 
adduced for comparison. 

Part IX: The History of the Dogra War. Its Tibetan title is ‘ History of 
the War waged by Maharaja Gulab Sing’s Soldiers against Ladakh and Tibet’ 
It is found in Ca MS., Cb MS., and Cc MS. The same events are described by 
Tshe-brtan of Khalatse and Basti-Rim. The text of this chapter is based on 
Ce MS.: but a few additions were made from Ca MS. 

Part X : Ladakh after the Dogra War (1842-86 a.v.). This chapter was written 
by Munshi Tshe-rin-dpal-rgyas of Leh, and his text was copied for the present 
publication by Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh. 

In an eleventh part Munshi Tshe-rin-dpal-rgyas’ Chronological and Taxation 
Tables will be found published. 

The aim of the present publication is not to bring out a critical edition of 
a Tibetan work on history, but to present in a connected text all the historical facts 
contained in the various MSS. of the West Tibetan chronicles. 

As after 1600 a.p. the various MSS. do not correspond with regard to their texts, 
it would be advisable on some later occasion to publish the texts of the different MSS. 
in full. 

Where does the truth begin? I am convinced that all the early groups of kings 
(see Part IV) have nothing to do with history. They belong to Bon-po mythology. 
The first historical king is Sron-btsan-sgam-po (600-50 a.p.). The Tibetan art of 
writing history begins with him. But, as the Tibetans probably could remember his 
forefathers up to his great-great-grandfather, the Kings Khri-shan-bzun-btsan, 
Hbron-sfian-lde-ru, Stag-ri-sfian-gzigs, and Gnam-ri-sron-btsan may also be historical 
personages. Thus the first possibly historical king, Khri-siian-bzun-btsan, may have 
lived about 120 years before Sron-btsan-sgam-po, c. 480 A.D. 

Let me now examine the general features of Ladakh historiography. The character 
of the chronicles is not the same during the different periods which they describe. 
The first three and a half chapters contain only legendary matter, taken from Buddhist 
as well as Bon-po mythology. Then follow one and a half chapters of real history 
(Part. IV, second half; and Part V). They tell the tale of the empire of Great 
Tibet. Then we hear the tale of the West Tibetan empire, which in its most 
ancient parts (Part VI) can hardly be called a history; nor was it apparently meant 
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to be such. It was begun as a pedigree of the kings of Leh, whose chief intention 
was to prove their descent from the famous line of the ancient kings of Lhasa. 
Thus the first portion of this chapter, covering roughly the period from 900 to 1400 A.D., 
does not contain much beside mere names. About the year 1400 the account begins 
to become fuller. This may be due to the fact that the second dynasty branched 
off at about that time, and this new line of kings may have had a stronger instinct 
for history. Or it may be due to Muhammadan influences. At any rate, the 
accounts grow in fullness after 1400 a.p. Still, they leave much to be desired from 
a European point of view. The writers were lamas, and to them the greatest events 
during the reign of a king were his presents to lamas and monasteries, or his 
building of chortens (mchod-rten, stipa) and mani-walls. Much ink has been expended 
on these events, which are of very little interest to the average European. On the 
other hand, the campaigns of the kings are treated with extraordinary brevity, and 
of their economical work we hear nothing at all. Only in the case of the last 
few kings are we able to form an idea of their characters, and of the tactics 
employed during the campaigns we hear practically nothing. The chronicler is quite 
satisfied with telling us the final result. Thus we see that all those points which 
go to make a history of a country serviceable are missing in these Western Tibetan 
records; and yet the naive tone of the chroniclers has often a charm of its own. 
An important question is this: do the Ladakhi historians tell the truth, or is 
their history entirely or partially fabricated matter? The best test of the veracity 
of a historical account is a comparison with other entirely independent documents. 
Only in comparatively few cases are we enabled to compare a Western Tibetan 
account of an event with that of a foreign country. Of greater importance in that 
respect are the many inscriptions on rock and stone which are scattered all over 
the country. J have made a special study of these records, and have come to the 
following conclusion: from the inscriptions it becomes evident that at any rate the 
kings of the Rnam-rgyal dynasty are historical realities, and their order of succession 
is the same on the records on stone as in the chronicles. Records containing the 
names of all of them have been found, from Lha-dbai-rnam-rgyal down to Tshe-dpal- 
rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal. As far as contemporary history of other countries can be adduced 
by way of comparison, the chronicles do not contain anything that conflicts there- 
with. The test of the veracity of the account of the first dynasty is of a more 
insufficient nature. Records on stone relating to the time from c. 850 to 1400 a.p. are 
rarer than those of later times, and several of them do not contain the proper name 
of the sovereign. This much has so far come to light. King Hbum-lde’s name is 
found on the rock at Mul-bhe, which contains an edict by him. The name of his 
son, Blo-gros-|mchog-ldan], occurs in an inscription on the wall of the Byams-pa- 
dmar-po temple at Leh. An inscription at Tabo in Spi-ti mentions King Lha-chen- 
byan-chub-sems-dpah (first half of the eleventh century) as a contemporary of 
the Gu-ge king Byan-chub-hod and the famous Indian teacher Atiga, Thus 
the testimony of the inscriptions which have become known up to the present does 
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not go very far with regard to the accuracy of the first part of the chronicles. 
Here folklore comes to our aid. It has preserved the names of two more kings 
of the first dynasty in two songs, the drift of which is not in opposition to 
what the chronicles say about them; these are the kings Ni-ma-mgon and Jo-dpal. 
And the name of yet another king, or at least prince, of Western Tibet, Prince 
Rin-chen, is apparently attested by the chronicles of Kashmir. Certainly, we should 
be glad to be able to adduce more arguments to prove the accuracy of the account 
of the first dynasty. However, what can be adduced is in accordance with its 
statements, even with regard to chronology, and I think we have a right to accept 
also the account of the first West Tibetan dynasty as on the whole true and reliable. 

In no case do the West Tibetan chronicles enable us to fix the time of the 
reign of a king exactly, and the Tibetan dates have to be used with much caution. 
The Tibetans, as well as the Chinese, have cycles of sixty years, which are differentiated 
by numbers. The first Tibetan cycle begins with the year 1024 a.p. (1026 according 
to Waddell). This great cycle of sixty years contains smaller cycles of twelve years 
each, the single years of which are named after twelve animals. To be able to 
distinguish between the same animal years within the cycle of sixty, the animals’ 
names are coupled with the names of the Tibetan five elements. Thus, a date is 
complete if the following is given: (1) the number of the great cycle, (2) the animal 
of the little cycle, (3) the element. For instance, the water-ox year of the fourteenth 
cycle is the year 1853 a.p. But in most cases the date is not given completely enough 
to be of much use. In the most ancient dates only the animal’s name is given. Some 
time between 1500 and 1600 the Ladakhis began to combine the animal’s name with 
that of an element. Dates furnished also with the number of the cycle of sixty do 
not occur before the nineteenth century. Besides, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Ladakhi cycles are behind the Tibetan cycles by exactly twelve years. 
Compare the dates for the beginning of the Dogra war and for the discovery of 
the sapphire mine. But in the second half of the nineteenth century some lama 
authority introduced the Tibetan cycles. Thus we have no absolute certainty with 
regard to West Tibetan dates. As, however, several West Tibetan kings were 
contemporaries of other historical personages whose dates can be fixed, we are in 
a position to furnish all the Ladakhi kings with approximate dates. With regard to 
the second dynasty eventual mistakes can hardly amount to more than a decade. 
From the outset it must be understood that the reign of a certain king may have 
been longer or shorter than the period given in this chronicle; but it is probable 
that some years of his actual reign coincide with some of the years given here. 
The fixed dates, on which hinges the whole chronology given in this book, are the 
following :—Glan-dar-ma, 816-42 a.p., according to the Chinese ; Atiga, 980-1058 A.D., 
according to the Rehu-mig ; Prince Rin-chen, c. 1320 a.p., according to the Kashmir 
chronicles ; Tson-kha-pa, 1356-1418, according to the Rehu-mig ; the Turkoman invasion 
of Ladakh under Sultan Haidar, 1532 a.p., according to the Za’rikh-i-Rashidi; the 
siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 A.D., according to various authorities ; Desideri’s visit to 
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Leh, under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, 1715 a.p.; Moorcroft’s visit, to Leh, under Tshe- 
dpal-rnam-rgyal, 1820 a.p.; Dogra wars, 1834-42 A.D. The intervening periods are 
filled up by assigning about thirty years to each reign. : 

The most important foreign works which are of particular value for a history 
of Western Tibet are (1) the Rajatarangini (chronicles of Kashmir), by Kalhana, 
for the Chinese and Kashmiri expeditions to Western Tibet in the eighth century ; 
(2) the Annals of the Chinese Thang dynasty, for the same period; (3) the 
Rajatarangint (chronicles of Kashmir), by Jona-raja, for the career of Prince 
Rin-chen in the beginning of the fourteenth century and the Kashmiri expeditions 
to Ladakh in the fifteenth century ; (4) the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi, for the Turkoman 
expedition to Ladakh in the sixteenth century; (5) Roman Catholic accounts of 
d’Andrada’s mission to Tsaparang in Gu-ge in the seventeenth century; (6) Desideri’s 
account of his journey to Lhasa and Leh, 1715; (7) the account of the Mughal 
historian, Mir-Izzet-Ullah, for details about the siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 a.p.; 
(8) Bernier’s travels (Kashmir), for the relations of the Mughal emperors to Western 
Tibet in the seventeenth century; (9) Moorcroft’s travels, for the times of the last 
independent king of Ladakh; (10) Central Tibetan and Mongolian works are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Western Tibet down to the tenth century. 
After that time they contain only casual notes on Western Tibet, as, for instance, 
on the census of Ladakh under Kublai-Khan. 

Together with the chronicles of Ladakh I am publishing the chronicles and 
genealogical trees of several West Tibetan vassal chiefs and three short accounts 
of important events in Ladakhi history. They are found under ‘ Minor Chronicles’. 
The chronicles relate to the following provinces: Zans-dkar, Bzan-la, Gu-ge, Bu-rig 
(Cig-gtan, Sod, Mkhar-bu), Baltistan, Ko-lon of Lahul, Ti-nan of Lahul, and 
Bar-bog of Lahul. And the brief accounts tell the tale of the Dogra war (two 
versions) and of the trade between Ladakh and Kula and narrate the services of 
several ministers and generals. 

Besides the chronicles and genealogical trees, the following historical documents 
are also of great importance :—(1) Inscriptions on stone, ete. They will be treated 
in a special part. (2) Decrees on paper issued by certain kings. Up to the present 
I have discovered the following :—two decrees by Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, one by Tshe- 
dban-rnam-rgyal II, one by Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal, and one by Biddhi Singh of Kuli. 
As regards Kula kings, a great number of letters by them in Takri, addressed to 
various chiefs of Lahul, have been collected by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant- 
Commissioner of Kula. But it would not be difficult to collect similar documents 
in Ladakh. They are all of the greatest historical interest. (3) The Mahatmyas 
of monasteries. I have succeeded in seeing the following :—the Chags-yig of the 
Gyun-drui (Lamayuru) monastery of Ladakh, and of the Gandhola and Trilokanatha 
monasteries of Lahul. The Chags-yig of the Likir monastery is contained in ap 
inscription on a wall of the monastery. The Mahatmyas do not contain much 
historical, but a great deal of legendary matter. 
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With regard to names of kings, the Tibetans seem to have had the principle 
of not repeating the same name. If ever the same name occurs a second time, as in 
the case of Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal and Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, we may be sure that the 
second king of such name was not heir-apparent, but a younger prince, previous to 
his accession to the throne. , 

My thanks are due to the following persons for having assisted in the translation 
of the chronicles:—To Mrs. S. Becker-Chapman, of Herrnhut, for having looked 
over my first rough copy of the English translation; to the two Tibetan Christians, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs, of Khalatse, and J oseph Tshe-brtan, of Leh, for having assisted 
me to find the correct interpretation of several difficult Tibetan passages; and, 
most of all, to Dr. F. W. Thomas, of the India Office, for having revised the work 
before printing. Dr. Thomas has not only revised the English rendering, but has 
also cleared up many a difficult passage in the translation. I must not forget my 
predecessors, who cleared the way for the present edition. The greatest praise is 
due to the late Dr. K. Marx, of Leh, who showed for the first time that the 
Rgyal-rabs contains a coherent and intelligible account of the past, and is not a mere 
jumble of words. 
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QSAR HAN’ qr aN | WARN MAN RAC aaNn'gcay| 3° KAAS 3 Aa aAN VIS OT | ES 
gg | grabagy Be Qype ps sw ges | PIV IASU TA AS HSS | PANDY Brag aHIN'A || 
Ready nar GAs | SAMA GN gaan | TAWA AAA gy HAG STW GILT YA | 
Regragyag aa aga gue aeyw Awe gs |S's | Frage eS agg a | gqrarargyraaa* 
BRraSS | SURPASS HN RSNA | Rar gare ha ha sggwan sys | Baa ey 
aRrag gar Qe agagray | az SMa arggscs | Seay aqy swags | A STA aT aT 
an | PA aera US A A AN | UH QT SC TA A MMA AN | Gru ge gy vagy Ay | YT 
BRAN AST A ACN | PUAN ASN | HUI SIN ANA | RRS Hy Taay Dawans | Baa 
ar dyeragys | axes Syay | sv Ar ayesgqy ys | as agaw G Ragan swan | VAs Iw 
Eee aq | a8 3974 a wey a BN AN “ela PRAM OWA A FATA | aa" 
hil Heradraga | SSMS AS BAITS SSAA A AT RS? ASIAN THT" FASTA | 
Paws spac: S gaan] Hea Ae Ba gars | ALAWAR Aa oe my RMN ATA | ANAS SAN’ 
‘ eqn Brggaway | ayaa gy gran | Yeyaas | RLERT AHA AAAI Aga | 
Ready a Qo Aeag aa Sy Sa asyarqygnan | PAP AA | ASST] PBA AVY SAGA SVAN | 


gm Ran gu Qy gga wan gay aay Soh TIS AN | SEAN ON | SRR Bq Saris Faye 
GLAVIN | SASHA HASH aN | wR Qe qa ys | WY SHV IV ABA SS Ay yw yeas | 
DHVA ie tae alll 


Aes gy a Re Boas BY A HV Ess | PAVE TAS AST Aways | WATT T 
SaAgrara guegreasy gags | Fargarysas | Ara agass | Ae gs | NA agars eR AA” 
BRAN | 92a BANS A 1g Ry ANN sy Oasys | ASApageragarages | aWys | ANAT | 
gaan | AAT BANAL AGA | ASC" A SIN AAG’ SS * HEN | PV STs] er STV] FAQ] WAT] 
apA AACN arama ga" Ae HANS" Msg Gyweg ne erg aay Su De gvwswsc 
a7 | Barada gy gargy gay jaw % | gE Fra gr Aqaan garans Oa g-agarasc’ g° 
illite lai ery eae = 


$5°9°995° 5°35 0°H | 

BURA garg a Hy STAG | RMN AG | BAAS] HWS] YASS | BAAS | GeaerIAgN AN] F4 
qanrnsc Faget gage sy Aa gar gg yee Pus g Nag aA EAN TAR aga 9-P aia 
a Fara | Ay aT 8 | ¥avragz | qarar ges | yar Saas pc uN ay ACA | Pa Rwy sq DR: 


30 REV AQM AG TARMAC AD | AD gTRAR as yagieagy may aay | Wey Hew gry 


Cu. II] aeaqN guerra | 27 


Syyaxc: | Yu da Hada: jaya ga asy's | wry gqrney 35H ge myNN' Sy BCT Arava; aon By: 
FQN Fa | yaar cayggea gyxy | ANqN SUS SRV AI UN O'R Garg Ra HCE | 1357 
wsrurxang Rang 'ag | veh sara Raw gH gT Ns | HRA aa HN AAA AG | FRAC | Pg°H 
exc | Re bin NAA HR Searg-ag ag HHA a AH UC ACS | BaN''aS' BT OAS AWN i 
Quy aca qaysy grew ayg ara | Pay gag ear Aras: | Macc Saar Hqyeay 
Rasa gaa AS: : Bangg gree Garg Bye Rqa a 8S gq ay gaa 35, gaa anrajq Nh i 
PHT UN ANNES A AAT’ GUT | 145 FF | 

mag A RR} ARM 9 HH WA A | 

aR A Ry avs CH VANS | 

aba 35 gy Farag Z : 

araR RR RANA HAGA | 


ad 


a PaO sumac Sayede: | Aa gs° gH ad-ag-aa 
HR] SRAM gy A ATH NH A; 

Hw ATH AAR RATE | 

BAIN AAE AMA ANGA "5 | 

grata 5a eak eins a8 

Ba Aaa E49 | 

Rw a Aga (A) AG'S | 

Zynga ur akan ula 

HHH AAR NASH DIAN | 

Rrarradea ule aq3°8 | 

Aaa da ga F aaa saggy | garA wargay sy’ 5°95 4N TSAR | Sa Sara Saale ay | 

Pragardariig yy ayaa lig SA | F gar WarqHaen | garda? | aya ay ARTS AR Wy Sy aA | 
FV ASY SU Ta RAN SAAN | AAR RAS AH RAN SL AS | FU HIV | SA MAST AC's | 
arama aq ayntnaay | WS AAR AAR gM | WPAN S QM ay | AAA | Paget gs ay 
nx raEE BRON | AR ZU REA AC: | By Ha gry g A eH CE | nr Searaigae Searcy: 


a | AAA WS NARS aa HaN AAs HANH AAG AS’ RA' NAN H | SANA Aaa Geng aa: 
aq | YIU AR Arar ara PN AN’ SATS YA TT" OT" | RB Oar 95 [Fr ASA AVANT AH 


grasa AN AN AR gS" || 
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28 ANTIQUITIES OF INDIAN TIBET [Vou. II 


Peay gge a Qa ag ag aN nas | Ha FAA SUIS Yaa AAA | 3qR aeagarnz ame TCR" 
aikqenx Zqnraxrngn gue | RO ge Myargyw ahaa Posy HR | AAW YT IVES AT 
Bg deuce gysyeky an’ | Bar guBangegy§ | POST AT GBT Hee ST AS: | TAY 
aide g°a8"9°O" a8" ae tail bik liar) aka ad way SHAR | PQA BS"s 4a" 4q° a ANT" 
55 egrets iyy ARTS | FeO gana grartla"s | Sarqg* 59S" N5" 
gareq | 3weyns | HRA | Ne lo a5" 3 S852)" agen | geen asc IAIN AN | AN 
ARASH AERIS H SIVAN | AV'AAAS’ AVIA ASN A | 5°u5" AM FAN RATS Gy ays 
aici ja ae Dik: fabs Dita Bie li l gv tenga yy ay sy STR ST RS ES SA ' 
Sarg y ARN UR ANA AE GAYS || 


IV 
(SMS) WO] RAG D vA gy gv Ay G gv iy s | akeaAy Qywag yaraewy | |r 
RAM gg SQA PY AV Ae FV AS | ANG AAA AA IRN A Way ag SWS IC ABN" aN 
ayn AS | i 
RAIN | BRING QIN AC’ | 
MAGA | AAV SV AN || 
ada Peayy ga aay Saran s | AH aca ga yas | wag san | wea’ | RW AS 
‘with ARAN | RNR A Ha PAST HATS | AS ara qyr aga yaga | RaW S Aa gare | 
SUA ay | yuk gc gy | Aawaaysqqyaya | AC aa gy AN Na ay age aN 
AAG EAVANAAS AAS’ | BHU AP ASN OV AGA A HUY | Varga-agngyac a gy yay” 
arias gar Hemyeys Hara | qr graga saa -aas x32 Gqrn dag Ba wa aaaa | ARaqccen 
aaagarn ail ale ales a NST HART Sy ARCH UN | QAR AEH ARG AAA TA | qu-a"s" 
Rp guraayady suas | Gees aay aq gs | wrahow yo gsr Qe aya ags | 4x" 
QR ORHAN | wD AN | SARE TAA | US HRA IIA | KM gw ay ayaa Aga gaa | Bx" 
ayy a2" 4 | qarRrann'a3 | gabe ad- ac: Bays peasy: 5-4 4"5 | FANS ar RR HN A ™T- aN 
aS RYAN | Aaa aRagar gaan | ac} Sac aayagacga | He yorsgn Dre R-3y 
iP ravage aaragay | adaranr aay aaa aac 5 "Un gC" | aR HAraga a Hg'5 ak Rae Dy g" 
Agra Rad | PAcwargaa Garakiargn | Pads gna | wey VAs aca Fa gaeay | qa trade 
5 | SARA AEA Haga a A_E | Paqae gan Bega dargga5 Rac Qe yaapaan 
HVA AS HVA] VAGIAC® | GUAR S| WT AqraaaRGr aN | Maragyas | AHae-ay-D | 2 


Cu. IV) ae SyR’ HA AAA | 29 


A (L MS. 2° 9) YA 984 TVR | 984° RS(L MS. 895) BS) AN RAN ASN | mara ersc as aR | 
BRINIG | AGN SN STAN YASH | ANWAR UAC | RS BA REN | 5 ARAN GT AY 
Hx aHN Pai aq liga a gaz aca awas HEH WC AHA A AA] Tea Beagasprasa ean aba" 
award | Raw RA garxara war ur ge HIN | “Maldini ait tiie nina WA | ag@rRstxc'a9° 
RAW OWE RSV ASS | SAY FSW NAA | ASW AN | Hw RANA | AS | ATR AGW AAS | 3 
Gy PAapay saga BAT AS : Tes Gy Psy ay gag -R-90 9 "pain | He praga a Hae qa | 
rR (L MS. RAR ASV IVS TPA Yaga | XRT (L Ms. pare) 3: gee aan Dara aes 
ARE | Sraguragggr ang gay aay | Wr gna ayer acon gwgyagy | FQn gay 
acy | FRR PRN BAM | RERN EAA TNA AY AS WSS AN HS | NOAA NAG A AS IS BY INAS, | 
AVIV NY VASA (BI) (L MS. BQN) AEA AN FIV VAL MS. 4) BA aa Rana Qa aaa AT 
RPKE* AE | ad arneage ge go Bag HS ASIA | a HSS | REA YS ES. Laon unr 5x" 
RAN RAN’ ST "NRAC AGR'AS HANTS’ ATTN ya SS Ge powaga ala | T 


Rrlegar grasa | 
Reflegarar AAs4°o (LMS, 45° R°984"2) | 
Rede gay Ass“ | 
RD gray nsq S| 


Regan A sEs 2 | 
Breage Rr as4s | 
(AR) REAM AAA PASAT | 
Puc af -Aiegen Ray | 
PSSA RSMAS (LMS. ANSE RATAN) | 
a" gas Ayr aRa ass 
AaRrparngrrea Dagny tyr | AUC Tac yAgww Hs’ | AWAY A ASIN Ga)“ ge ey | 
WarHR Ta RAN AA ARA’ ABER WAIN BATA AA AINA 1 
Jan Ansa HA-gaeg’ yaa y | RQna yy AS RIS | a Rag Fac sy yas 53)" 
adaratargn | gurus gor Sq aps Sy snag qe gy | SVR ET SESE TAL ESS | WAL 
wer Ag AAW AA ASE Hag Arar gah Be Bea 3545) BANE ACNE ASAE IVA SY AN | 
Faegy se Va’ gv ay 
RGU AGN IN IVA HA 
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30 ANTIQUITIES OF INDIAN TIBET \Vor. I 


ora garage aN 
Fare sqcayarys sea | 
HIV AAN IGA’ SGI AA 


ASEAN AS AHN 
HAS WA UAH AN 
Tialiaatie ial 
Srey MeN As AN HIN AG" gC" | RArqyre|aqy | SAqaeryaaqy | Argqy + | gurirada % 
BCR TERN | Sac gang Peake ae hays | Baw hha | gg ce 
Al 


a 
5A | Sagara saan | BRgrage 2 aq | FA qwee ya 


os | eagaragary gases | 9° 


BGs) Hyeasqrd | ayrgna gna g-995°5 | 


rs 
Ryne HR Ac asa ang: 3 | Ww" ox(L MS. phi sina. Soon Aa aa es ANON 
ir in an ot 
ay 


Hurwnsa | VHrawg Verte | draw | 
| 


S885 Sg Sy GUA aga A sy | BARS AAS (L MS. FASA)"AS'BA'A | 
PSA RAs | Qa gees 7M eee raphy ae RETA gs a eas 
oh i 


a 


AMHU YAS ETAL D | TAIT AY OT VTA A ge S4H gag Rw aA ae 


~~ 


AAAI SHY | ARAN FN 3° ey qx "NA" Segara | AAraRA AA RTT Ka SPA UY | Ra 


ae EN SS 


AS OAS HS"°<5° | OG” iii ll ila hades ad). piesa adh 
a4" 5 AAA HA AAAs AT URIS | FHA gg a-aayay | 85 (7 MS, Mh) AN SV ANAS Waa | 
AT HAN AC TY ay oN ABs ON | BF" DAN av'R | 3g5"44g° TQS HAIR | Fawage ora naz 


SAAN A BARES’ RES (L MS. ABR) | AACrar MR Sra se" | Sq'9 A GAN AC. | 

HB OAR BAAN | 

WAAR 'ARANAC | 

eR g Raga ' 

HHA SHA TC 
ager ya garags’s | SA qnraac’ ga 9 SD MS. 885° 48'S) | WQegy A garsagn | gee 
MRA Reva acRar\ra ) xO Rargcry seen | Raga aye gra Hq gee | RA qaqa Sc 
n$4 Hvala Sarg gH ay an ga yc sa gc: a6 g' 9 59°998 JA Sr Hud ye Hyya 
OGY | SLANE IES | AAPA PAST Aga SIN AAAS TNT | 


Cx, IV] a syH Hae TAA | 31 


BA Qa gg’ ga Nay nua: ayn maqN 7 ~ mac NSH" aa" 0 (L MS. 45°34" Hart) | Hy" ara. 
Agra] agar gy PANRAN' SATA’ FAD | 3u HA HANS HNN HAN’ 4" ca aq: ac we way" 
aA | Sw ahwady n(Ry gy BaD gars Hua paw ansz ys: | Byn gy’ aya: ila aay 9°35 
area | M-Aehh Aaya: | RAPER Borage Gay V8 aaa Bngauss | Hs gw 
FV AST EN | Rely Ha B | PQA MA TMC AN | Haar ga gearqaa Rac aga aa | aaa” 
AS SPLASH | peBx Ha Ho G°95C'K | Sane gar aa 9a -ay- agen : oe aS gays 
(L MS. 38°5°AR Vg" TyN » PSR SR RYAN | NSS 9 ge as | SAS 
AH HEY | ARR WS AS HA RA we aC ayy ay" rays KH Raha Re a -Aay ay | gui a ag5" 
Sa FNS IU ALA | HA Ga: an aN | By Bara 5c-g-Aaw Wa | AN aa oI" ar hia ay’ aN 
AN IVSVAN | HAN | 

ASM TA INU WET ASN (L MS. G'ASGA) AR AARC! | 


quake gg | gaan] GUA gagN5 | SO PYAR ESL MS. ee 
PRET A | BLAM TAT SH AA Peg a ayy | Sy gua aC asp aq pS) As 
ag5 | AYER Awa B garage | AA 


aaarila:y | cia tit alailialig i | ee 4°49" f° 
Bona | BHA: ayyel aN USN D axes a | $55: Vea Ha A EAV BAAN | STAT a aa: ~ 
ne gu Hemaa AGE | FaeF Sarasa OH WTA ACN | po ee, AUB] PAAUS | MATZ VID 
AQWES’ | ANE’ | ASA" | 

ANA WAT SC" | 


et og 


VET IAN | 
pane Sg | 
5°89 §[liN" 89>" (9) 
BANARAS" 4") | 


BSA Raemeag’ ys gah | BAA we’ | PAT AAS a Had y Spay Re SY HAS AAACN | TATA: 
aR gn M Rea eegcragy | Paha Derans | SVRP TOV TAA syN | ySyay AG SC AAA: 
agg Sa NaNH | AAR SAT HCY AAAS | MATH AY A org AC: | RRA HS AHH, 
535 (LMS. 5°3°5)36'9°3°5 (LMS. 3° 5°5)55" | BARTS | HHA HI AAG ACTA eel 


gan ayg g5N | a Saag: | 35 HHS YQ erg FE FAN gw sas Pay gags Fe: | 355° 
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wag | gears Rea y aye Racged | THEME gS | THVT ETHAN TWAS 
MBN AN | SHS YHA AG | 


rN 


FA QA AR AG" NS | 
Fs 


rN 


arya gg’asy (L MS. J5°95°9S'254) | 

eqn gs Gage (LMS. wg HSag'z) | GVEA Gwa | ya gvHerg | BA-aeHasis "py 
(LMS. 95°49) | BVHAHTIVAVTS | SRA Hay Aan | avhracsac sy | HTH Vey 
syaga Ay Gag R | SHWE AS | MES ANCL MS. F5°HA) | BAH | BBHH | SANTA YS | 
aA WS’ | SUSAR gD | AAg4 I 35°9N(L Ms. RAZ eM gy" aq HSN aha ag "a 
HSQN(ASSN) SN | BAN av SN IN DAMA HAD AS TANGA SN | Sry ay S54 (L MS. 95°954)" 
Saad Re Fray gy gangs’ 3a | Sy HM IS (LMS. BAS) HAAS Ga aha ayy Uy AAA” BN 
AHA AYIA (LMS. YRS) AWAPA YP SW AN HN | SYN (L MS. HN) AWAY GR" ANA AA” AA’ S" 
aa SWAT AV DY VAY AN | BARRO ge saw anag as 94q U5 "% | 

Rega Ra yey apy aa ory Fa 525 | Sveaae agra | ga Ray sa SRS (LMS. RASA 
BRS) | AHL HS | ANAS RE | PPA SPS HAH | WRT AS | S757 S9 (LMS. 1S 
N4°S5") | 94 SAT" A4 NaC’ (L MS. aga"05C") a HPN AA aS AY RO AG: FRAC | ay saya 
(L MS. qa" R54") °5R° FAT VY AN TS gn ake maT A ta W sc URS UGTA ST 
ney Sears (L MS. BSS gw AT ATS) | Sea hyyay ann ae \| 

AA QA aS’ BU NAN ATA EAT —— | ARR Rasy | Ga B ne gas An apg ak 
WATS) YSU | MR g GME Se aWy | Beaag | pawssagy | Fyajerngagzasg: ee 
SAS TN | AYO eA ION | TAR HR ov Raaga | RCAC EN Rs | Aaa QW Ay aAg Egc‘aN | 
APA R Garay | CHM RAY Ta | BAO eg gaa ama Rz Ragan | gw Qyagargea | Ge 55-9 garaa | 
estar aeg age ay ys aRN EBar qaqa ag gv Aygo" 9 sy 34H" 3075 Hara qlae ae y- 
TASH | HANH AS | HA (LMS. NER) Ay Gryparagargn | HeAAg | agagn | By ey-Aq: 
BANS AA NGIN AN | GIT HGR T AIST My PS AR ONAN | AARTUN A A gT” gyorg 
BA ASP VAY AS AAS | HIA'9"D pact AR | SoS enragraen gy OR" — XG° (L MS.) | JC 

BAN 54 > 5G "H IGANG" (9 MS.) | ARR*4 | HAO wit HSH NVA Da Ay Hana gc aga | ray AEC 

MAHA AAR GR’ GWA AEDS | MARA Y AC'HN NAA HSA AAC: | GONAY A Rg naa aga HoT” 
AA RAW ALLAN | ANAT AAT ARCs | RSC Qa ga ggg | Agc: AS S19 (1 MS. AT esas" 
A av TA RAC MARC’ | SQN UA ARS IAN ASN RH | AANA | Gv xia: DAN Ho the "gy Dawe as 
PHEW | MH h ea qa agan Qe gees | HP Gag sy arny | Qatar geyny | 


Cu. IV] ae TyQ HATA | 33 


guru h Sax gah | aaa) aga aK Aiea gx | Qe gut a Sada Sa rararay a: AM | 
PEgran | Rr Sa easy pgagn | gear qa heasagy | Saherad cha gaya Na AW ASN 
an | gv ne Syadyan | gH HS | San ye geg By gaa wae 7° Ry raga: 5 aga iss | 
32 Bea Ry gan sy RC 9a7 : SR Sqwac's | SAqen | srg Ry aLT | aaa saa B-asR 
SHARAD | HVS ATAN | SHIA] SRAM ATHY | BHA ONS OG yey ya ga TAC. 
Sage : Sa Parag: gr Raw qyaary Hy: Hasq ax aes" aN | Guede Rea | Hay gars’ | nana: 
BMRA AS | GWAR ARG TAA | R50 | 
HUAA HVAT IAG gas | 
SS cE eS 
AANA AS HA AAU A A | 
RR TNs gana ana a s5 ' 
Hee yer gana Fraga AAAs | 
BANGS A AV ART GW HET 
nar ha an ae RA TRS Tal | 
Ryaaway jgvangy asad T 
BN RHA ws aN || 
Parga g Assy | gv Ra wa D: gy LNA ATS | ANA UN YALU R AEG DEB GHD) 
HET UNS | Sa Ayes ag An' ws FD Ay BIT Ay IVA HAN | SAS IRN IAS aN | Waa 
agra ga 9a X5°H° 9S" OS" | Ran AES | gaye yrarsn By Aqr aa gga sy BAA Sg 
aan || 
RAegaras’a-aqy | HUB Ra BAGS BSE BNO TST AT PSN Ios 
ARAAGN | (L MS.) WAIVE DAA | (8 MS.) 4°$°35"5 | Baayen Saag a4 ga "5 Il 
BArgaryicea | mans | aR aaa | aggre acca Aqrarg 255) : VET Pw ss DARN a 
GUS ays AEN UIA R | ANH SAN | VST ANIA | apy Sea Hy OS ARG | FRAN DT 


arama’® | BA Awracly | Bam sr FA AT TITS | RV S'HS'(L MS. BFE AAS PATNA | o 


qeyray peg Marq ea sanacn | Rew dag Aca gag ea | Phase | PS eee y 
BN AN SNAG HAHA 'AN l naa ag NAG AST AN Bar Harg para ily yVs’4q | Re as 
weg | PAR GER | Sera Ree sgs | OR Fes Sg | CEE Ea, 
Parmar snays 8357] | -}ANT | HA AHS AAMT HA A ARH AA AN | RAS TAMA A 
ANNA’ BANDA D4 So gue ng avagyyaa HRA RAT Mp pH PV ATT YPN IHN AN 
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RAF AY TEATS NSUWASP OAS’ | TMA AA AMR agg gage yaa | War GA sAraA SARS! ST 
aa" | guteata Zora Aa Bye ay ya SR VET VIA Ua aga gaye ay aa AAT 
a1 FY BARS SEN | RAE Rawasy a | Aras Sx rac As | Aarne iF B999 ! THT 
HH SIS] A] RHR | MGA TAS WIG PR SSH THIS | THVT ATT 
waaay AA AAW ARS SAN | BSHL YSU PANGAN SY ANS AER | Baca gg TSA YHA A 
agaaee* Sc" | HAASAN DA FIST AY PLAS SAAT | Arua aasramye 555/275 T 


wu 


Vv 


nN Nn pee 3.4 


(s MS.) Ranracarany yx Aggy F588 DAA Ace | Sw Qragseo gar a | Hee war graces 
SSA RS Ske aE Ry : aaa: Qu gags: : Hee ge nqa’ ga Daya yaaa ' 
SRY WR aGw Hay AN : Her wa gars goa -995° 3-95 Har aaragar ay Panay agaez 

LO BRR | ASAT AR AIT SHAH AS’ | FA CL Ms. HAW HAC’ | SAN HA BY AAG | Bsa" 
ARR" (L MS. SASN AAA AMAT ARS NAA BITS | BOeAAC Ay AAG: | AAAS TAA AC | WR" 
aa trac: l BERN F AA STR eee oe PETS PST aa guys 
RvaN | NA HAN | BAN USN HARTA gaa Aa’ HHT | QV RNA UN REN AS EAT YG ASTD 
qarn- ga ! agymracrags aa a9 2 : nga TA ANA AT y ara SAN | avrena | QNen aR" 

15 RANA | ASAIG AG’ | RB SGNR | Mewaaggeay | waageasa | Basa Qy-ae Haran gq | 
RAMAN AIR AAS A IS SY AVAY | VARNA AVAAY | ACA AAA AT ATH Ass | 
RR Be Fa Mee pag NA Raq iia gzy | Haw Geran aa: gS By gE Ay (L MS. R893 
Waar ay aya ay Fra Hand gargy ag Hg -e 

Ray Ro-aqay | neat (L MS. CEOS baie Py 500 FFE Ha 95 lyn I Bx'3- 

20 My Har gee py ma sy HAN | VAT AS | FAV AKT ENO ABTA ARITA | 


VI 


(8 MS.) apy 8'93°9° 845 | MS 35 AR Gy ay gC RS erg agama FF 2 aR Ba Qr ass 
ASAT | ALAM | AVATS AoW ET ay |S Ae4 A) | Av Ys wana Gaya Seas | 
Sw RANTS’ | SUS snAny | aga Ay Sanaa: SAGAN A | BARU! | SERA MAAN AC | I 
RATAN | ATA INN ASS | FAT (L MS. BAT) MW AGT AAA Aa Ran-an | RENN’ D-aBA 

25 TA98* | SUA QNG | NAH US | WT UT RS AS HVA aaa a 1 


Cu. VI) a SPH FU'TNA | 35 


RA Qn gears agy | GVO Rea | Byaga Sa Gey gy aa pc Hq ey gay ps] Ags 
nagN'h | AQAA ANA YS RADE AGS AACN AA | Bar Bqn'Gr3a' gs va T 

(A MS.) Qu Aye aaqayag | Raya sys (7 Ms. Pay Arasqya gas) i6-99N | 
BV a3 aaa 3 Re-BS (s MS. 35°)44°9 | amarargyass | poe aya | oem aga gays ga 
niarz"0°RF | (Sand L MSS. NAHAS, | RR'AHO GR BAAS. | yaa uge | Ae a A AS Baa" 
FUNG |) BVAQVAW GSA aarps | HA HC aA gs aN | ARN VW ga 40 | ARTA | 


VE ROL AWRY D GV gy gag a ily sh | Raw aad: gee aA | FAA x aaR TAT SAN | 
493M BF HR" (1 and § MSS. BH HR") BqN4N | Aura a] g5 canna wang BoB a aC 


SFL ARN | AZ WAAL MARES | RA SM yaa yea gy Ra NT Ag UH ARS | aN AS: 
AA ere BHR lH | HA RG AA NSH’ (LMS. PANTY AN ASG ONT |W Y’ S-A | AAS NA, 
Go 8gy Has gas pa Fawn | yarqgargce acy | Tara yar ey z | gvrnragaran | aca Ra 
Fa ae ary Gaga 49 guy Saraga: Sr aggnh T 

AU IGAS | VSA ROU HAHA | BMAP Hayy | STD sya AQ QA | FAN gy yA 
age RN HAR IASB Beye nnay Raya" a AKA RAAT" YA | ARR Tg" AR°35 | Wz! SBN sc. 
FAR RAY A |S AS IAA | HSA DT ASAT A | Yau ay a-aAcyeayax | (L MS. qWwerY 
5) HURS vas | Fay sg AS, | IIIA’ (L MS, A494 H AGH S9-wy Oem gay 
sania“ | axroray Aa aya | BAR HG | SAC VSN TARR ALS | EVV AS a | RCN" 
MIA HSA | 5 | YSN A Asa we araga ay | 

Sarge Haha J gnayayyrss: | SrA I|-79N || 

aH a TAN | PSV || (S MS. FS4 TWA") 

RA QHg qa SvAAN ANA || (9 MS. q' S595 ST AVA) 

Rgay By gus | suede sag | Weapsa(L and § MSS. VIA )I APA T AN | VAST 
93979 | ARN RAS YA" S | AG ENGNG | Qa grag sah yan aes 2 | ae ae gx 95" 
an 05 YA AG’ SARS S || 

Raga gba" e5 nea | gumaa zag | aur aa] N BA AAA" (L MS. FA VHND AAT RGR AN | an"y" 
aR SR] Gea gain | PeRan gs AK | AAA(L MS. ANG") RAHAT’ S | aE RC aR OM HNO: 
MA KTC Ty AAA AA HAA DH AR | RUA BA AA HAG Uys | TFA S| AR] SHS (L Ms. BA arRqN’) 
ays | PHVA AH ys | sara aaa sys | SUTIN A AAAI HS (L MS. 57715 99R'45)° | 
BTR 5 44'S | BSS YN (L MS. NWA SAGA Ay HAHA | (9 MS. BQH QAAy: 
Sy arta pez 1) Geo par par Hay aga ac: Gag Sig ass T 
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Regagsqayay | seiiagy sy Sarge ass aps syn | agp Tapas sqa'k 
(LMS. R'a*S apa RSNA) | 

Wrqug Sygy a (9 MS. FAP) | FHSS4 || (LMS. 49797934 |) 

RArgQu gy syegs || 

RA QUA HAAR, || 

($ MS.) ¥A'ANAS® | (4 MS.) SVE ARN QV SAS | S975 5°98" gh | gy aan ears’ 
AT AAAS NH || 

Weqag ay Raga | gvtragn Sa Rawsc: | gu paw gay wags yy 7y Aes || 

Arq Sass gs | gue RB anrg | Ra A Assan yes 5 ayaa Haas aR | wa aN' 3 
JET AT PS AMA H AMM ARS AG | BLAS FSW HB Ay HY IAD AHA AR sors | ANAS 
acard'S a bya Nanna ag aga sc: | AR Ag ST* FIN AC" : qn? WN SOs ARR" AS" 5° 
AACN || 

FAQu yay ges A435 || 

aque dy Ae RA) HUWRA Rog | Hegargg SR aeanna- pea | Yo" pr 8°99 9aez" 245° 45 | 
AR YAMA YS ART’ SNH INT || 

Weaqwge sy RSS | SvH Aw gr gL Ms. Avs yaSyHyAFEAIAN | VIHA IGT 
AGRA H || 

Raga gy Bary aga aac" | maga aaN | TITRA DNA (L MS. 3) 9° Ha aearaga: 
HER AN | HAN ZPEN SISTA RO (L MS. ng *H) a5 EaaC NaN | Gua gay naga eage ag gt 
aig" 35°56" | qu TA TAN BEA TACN AYA Le HV RY Sy SR NACH qn GN gANe ARR RT 
yar aan’ Bagg 55" | 2a Baemaaemaa TC" | RG Gy arn ganna asc: : eng qa await 
IRAE SGN | ABH SIM BIA SHAS | HHL AS SyW TMG A AAPA TA HY AIC | 
BVO ALU HS IAD | FA gvarayig asa tga) Aa gn) Sas Hag gry | AQ pg ags 


Waar aaSN | AB HA TAS HS" (LMS. 49) HV AY AMAR | WAR UE’ | HAAR | Hoey Ss agen 
eens | SATIS a9 an§ Gora} Pay HTT AN | Fruce ag Axeyeegsa | Savard ay 


apa Sq: pro Sa SG aS TON | AC PACA APACS LOMAS | RRA RaN Saleen | gga 
qpmraragas an Rc ee 65 MA e359" F BAGS A | Rear wars: 
aQaan | graragqna ang ayaa | oA gC B52 | Braga ya Radar gera a agT 
aa | Jars ign) BG acagaHA-qa sy | YA saqargeara | 3°94 | 5 MS. 35°) | Hs 
PH) Pavey aan | Srawayzagcasy | gvHeagcngy | gegaaiwarageaacs | 3°gu 


Cu. VII) Ue SyN Hueaay | 37 


WNIT IS | PT STAN | GUA AS Gays | NEN GND ABA TAY ES asaya | eRe ga xHaen 
ea gy gugras | Sqn | Wagy gaa Bagqay | 

Weaqvggwasygyy | Gveaergry | Ty Avqgasan | wAA- gy dan | macys | 
SRR ATS ays ga pas agy : aaraipa RA aA AHC'e Row Riga oe cet 
RBh | SEV TATE | PSV AS VAAN OW Ay awe a yaa | gay ngs | gyrase 
Pawan Saw qyse a | qa RR RSN : ay Harta g9 Hq g : Ban'g'e-aeng | Sarma -g | 
Kani) wMqgaag | aharkF-g | qwayparedg | qyarWqnad pang aga qa ec | 
AGH AN HA TIA SUA HAW AN | F545" gv aA | 


VII 


(AMS) PAHANG YY | AVAGP ASA’ | UL MS. 79) AyWeaagarass | gare 
HALAS SI | 
RrqaySy-a°s || 
Arguy sya l gue Ragyarar ga: Aaa a sy is ay Fan (L MS. ara) R AERA AN 
Qa av tqqaagadaqaa yr asa ay | SQ mers | Hanya AT: Ha aA (L MS. 195444") 
WAN | aga "ay FART i 
Regargy Sy ge yagrgy FU AS ay Hwan Fv yFN : Pace gy yg Rng ger hy pss 
Alias | aqaaghargege yes aiigay | ERR a aAHs AN | MES NGV OSS | SAAS 
RENAN | ARN AY SAAT | RAGIN GHB TAG SN" HA | Rar gaat H | RRA SgCNTEN ga AR IBA" 
aRSN's | quan hea By ay g S34 ! 
WAV AYA | 
Fog gre 
Wo a gyn 
Rey gs | 
axegcE | Wana | Gv Gay hr aa grav gv yy assy | sing ay gyas | PAyaysy 
aicavay SARA a RANA GNA pA TACT : Gay gear gv Fi a5 | eda Ms. 8°38") 95° 
Bxraga | Sx Paap gee aeaan | HaaqeHany | aa ge SAT ARS Po sgga gn | $4. 9'h ga 
sxrsiqn BA aay HAAR | (BMS.) TAA WS | AIA RS AARN | ABABA ATA AHS | (A MS.) A8 
Ba AN SNE A AANA AGN HARTA IAAT AN AQ Ry ay Aw Sw Ro And aya neg5R | gare 
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MUAH THA AAAI | age GV OSB ye Asan xian AHR NAN ASAN’ "HT S4 AVA AN | maa 
ARS AVA | BVA | ARR GVEA gaps g eye agams als gS: | Hara 5 S52 SAN | 
qaaNRs as ASH S| BARU | AAS (L MS. 89S)" | WY | SPST! BN] AMAT SY 
AGAIN | RSA | 4H'SH | AG'S | AH ASWVAINAG? | VIRAAAA | ag4 594 AFA WS AV AAAS" 
roe | HBV AQ AC Aggy || 

Rrqrgga HRs ga HS xagaa ga Ry ga Ay avana yas Ma RIE i oh ta a | Ax 
(LMS, BS )SA RSNA SS | HRC] SASH | TUM Mage ay Hage | GSW agarac’ | 
gedaan | Se By g ya se | RTA (LMS. PUR) SV SVAN AY FAB | SHAT ST 
Jaca | Gragan dr gargean | aA | NARRATE YH (S MS)AV | SAYA IN 
BN (4 MS.) FFU BEN | ARS RATA SV AGT AN | AT MARINE AA AC’ | GTA MAA | TA 
RarSRrayagarata | Raya Gqgaag | (S MS.) IOV" | SSAAH AS | S904 Eq | (4 MS.) 
SR ATMA FFrag AG STAG | BH Frag | Sanqsy | Nw garaag | spa Grsg’ | 4S5V 
BARR ESAT IC AGq WR RA Ky A NaN BT SN AN Aga A AAA IAA BAS | gah 3a: aN 
SARA | waaC | gaa Qo-aan BBy ss ga 4a : A uaa EAN VAN HV DISS AISS 
WSS Aa Nay Ty | aaa OVA | gyaenn | Hara Mya aya aay ay | (S MS.) AYA ANN 
39°34" 5 | (AMS,) Rca RA Sara aga ay AC AACN AN NGA GU DAB TAN RATS gg a 
IB MQwoas | RaysyFawayay | gue ygayag yyy | PA Sv APH SW SIT 
ANACA || 

RaMqeasagnran Fu gw Fug ass | gue Reang | Rage Eqgaraagayaa | BQo-a 
AqpAra Sy Pager | age Day RT aN | SUT AGegnrsc’ | gu Rar} gay gaea ay | 
95°95" (9 MS. HAE )AP AA CAAT Daag Fargegc: gq | Kwa ga an | Fy sagan | Faq's" 
AC RAN ST RATATAT AR | FUE xay TC MSA AAT Aaa | al SIN RAH SH AHN GANA a5" 
KAHAN STA AU AAIN | AaraHRraryya | yay Ac ga sy agyan | Ay graaay Ace | Payee 
VAT A559 QV Hx PRA (L MS. Can Le pe Oe RCO uikl 
aN ZA AT QUAN | a 

(BMS.) AAAWUA Ro Basan | 
waar Dy HAW’ s | 

Re xc ap Way sc Haye He a yaaa Harpe gaa Ra aT aye asc | anragan gap 
gy ar Rae 39735505" gs : Rawr Aa Garaaaraggaran’ guy RSS Igy gy sb ahs 
UB AIT AR | SUR BLO HY SAAS | Aa gargs | 


Cu, V1) ae syH Hae AAA | 39 


RIAs STN Raa | 
(ARR) AS HV ASH Sq )FAIVASA (HA) | 
Burp gaa Raa x zgSS 
Reng SN ASCH Aa AA (AAG’) | 
WAN SARS" LA] BAA TA | 5 
adr graayaa'y : 
Berg Re Fran gH | 
ARGH | VAP DPA ISNT AG AT] SUA AAAS THs | (A MS) FQ ya ARs | NSA 
Ra" SUAS | Fagan gu yne | Rang | QER RSNA HA BIN AIT | ageraarg Raa 
Rava Dap Aeagera aay PX AAA Al | at SAT RAN STNG : a RRS: ECOL BE 10 
Sgyran | SAAR ZAC | NEN GUD apy wa gar xa gwrally a VSWR Beater gx aa 
ana | se aaa i | Brea aaa gar gy | view gy Ay 7S | A S'S 
agaay’ 5 a aN | SUR RS 3° Xa: x aa ee bist 
SAQA HNAR’ | MEY AA GN TIV AEST | AAAS’ | AVAL GNA SaT ISS AS Aq FaR” 
BRS | WANS] HASAN] SANUS | FeasgaTS | WS] AST] B59) SS) YVAN VAAL 15 
AGE a HUA AZ’ AQY | ARAN AAR SA AG | 3" a a Bo*RBCHA | 
FAS AL SGT WA SAIS | VIN GV RNAS AN | AST ART ISA AGRWAT| SAS 
2Ny | ugyara: AYN DEAN HT AA ST" RAS RA’ BAN aways Fea ws OC" | Ye avy | 85 
AA || 
WawSn GP srwac Fargas | ghar arg gvgy FSi] IVAW | VW | HAS’ 20 
55" | AAAS VAS’ | FYI | GET IAW S R YS ae eS gee Ay ay a4 | ail 
Bra | Pe BeaGararsagadsan | HRs ge Sy Syrags | F) WAI] AL ST tyearay 
AIG AN BRN | BOBS! TAAL SAAT AN | FSAS | YT (LMS. FMV) VVV SALE AGS AN | 
ar SAN RAST UA STAN AGN | SAV AT AM AUM AAG GUA ga PAG NGN | ANAS Ogu igy 
soon BHAN'S'S | HAL MS. SMA | HHA | PEA WAT | BRT AGVAG RAW SY GA" 25 
waa" ga" 5" maRN IA REA? Vy AAA AH ZN “Hem ACH AN | WA DAVE WA | A qx ATS ACN 
AgaND | ayaa a gy tag & : AGB PS WOW YVAN | (OMS) WH SVS AINA | 
(A MS.) SAAR SV IAN SD HBA SH AY AAT AY | HV SV SPAN HVT AT SAS TT 
am aden | Aaya Baranayady any | Fw urasy wan ‘Garay | Gvady | [SH AAT TAG | 
495°C | auqnraxa'aga"9 a0" | DE BH END HV ASDA §S'S | war sy raaveya | WT" 30 
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Ragusa xc: | nea" 3" gH ao" | Haq y gy sarag’s | eanrgaags | BS BAH saags 
B57 HA SA IAT AS | BAA WA AG ATC" | (B MS.) (one word illegible) 2° | "S34 | NAA WA AN 
a Fa a saagarAy | 933°5"95" | uy | TALUS SH RR HTB TT : Rg" RAN AG HATTA F" 
Beargct | (OMS. HAA | HMA] MAT] ESAS | HSA AS | AS] ARS | Mea ayy aac | 
aaa" WC! | ar a HS AAAS ce oe xs9)3n ! Ne Qa SAHA AAA OAT’ 5°49 
(4 MS) BR gy Av SHA G54 | TG ARN DMA RA AR AN QT AST AM AN FSS NARA 
BR | RT AVAW SHH (S MSH AIS SN ANA AIC TAA | PALRT ASA TGS | Gara ay sy ay AS" 
SHH SANTIS | WTAE RAT AS | (4 MS.) TH VHS AAA yas | war's aa 
HUA | AVAL AA EMIT | UND PS HAS | We YS Ry gang | Mazaya ay | Aa 
BVO ABL UAV IS ST | (CMS) BVEV SYD BY Sy ar aqasy gH | 570° | BwIIee | S‘700 | 
gy7°g000 | K*gO000 | TE I*7000 | AZ" 4°700 | AR*AAI*Zo0o | ayaa 3°xa-gc°9 | wargccn 
Arayaran | ARCA | Rar | RAI | HrSyyyer | HY PUwY 201 Ag wy Ar | RAHAT 


o1 


l 


=) 


SrA My arcRsaAgay | ANA DNA BIT Ba | Pangea seer apy sgh SS ggasi agar agaN" 
AN | ARRAN ASN" GNSNTASE | TAA TGUAgN VA ATA AUT TCS aaa we: | BARA Es 
15 ASWAISN |] (SMS) IFFWS’ | BLSY SYP PIAS So AeA -BAa-agesq | FSA RIA | aT 
HPSS AAAS | Gag : aR aN gs : Gr aeyergry gy aR PATS | Haga da-nsy | 
HAN HT OIA WASH S HV UEV (IAS 5] | Say aagaaes’s || (BMS) FURAN RAINS 
saga RaW Dyas 3c SO RLW MiGs Goh a ee PART ATS | Exits | Bra 
S984 | SHH EN | WAC BT AT gs | PAW ACA RA GUO AGH Mes | Wass aMc aM’ Fa yA 
20 ARES SA Ra Savage aey gC. | qe aga WA REA AOCNER' HAD" SHS | gyrya ganas: 
ARV AST | JAWS’ | SSAA GT AAT EA AN | HAT Aaewq | Paya Ry ga heg aha aN | 
BA TE acBaN§ 59°85 H SHAG GAN YAN | 35 Sq RAN HANS | Yaa A Ry AT AANA || 
(L MS.)99V WS [HUAN Jy aAe A aK: | Qa QAR AR | BAAN] SANT Hy A ag agaac Hac | 
WNT HTS HVAT AS | AP Pasa | garsw Hw saw | ag Hypa qgass a |e | ay 
qn" 30'39°9 50-9, : ADR AGA RAT ANA TSU RACH QA AACN AR nr BRR ga Ha AG" 5° 
nes 2ce | Sanmrerag aga sg fe-ag : WAV US RTS UMAR AF a) aBaN wR Rae gene 
adqnean | aye gy DRY a AgyN : SV EAR grey ga ha ge Gorsaaps Games g acs} say 
BO AN | ABR Rr HAAN | Teac Hansay I AAMT EN DT: HAR | 3'Fparxaq: 
av aN | Sarg Hagan | BFS a AG Marans ga 5 Nae | SHY A wig-a-Eraaray | 5¥y-uc: 
30 STAIN | FAM BCAAPAEH AN | FA sc gs ga ga-aqansc ay Sawgeg HH Ge 


2 


on 


Cu. VIII} ASR FARA | 41 


era Aa Saar Hq ag A aac ee gaara : BIW AY AAA TINH say RC aay Hx AND 
SAS ASa ay FAST | PACT HTH YH a Ry Has | AY AR Yaaray Sy | SBq AG" 
TNA AY SY ARRAY HARA AN | MATAR AC GAAS || 


VIII 


~ 


(B MS.) SRQusy gy ga" Hs | Se FHF aa Es | WAS aA Ga WA ARSN A | Ay aqrga G3 
SUAL UAT AAS | (SMS) WY SOV ST SIA OM Yasar | waraagnrgans Sa aa5 ACH | 
war Began: garngarass-ay : qaq°3crasaean : qua 55a | (B MS.) Sia eB ae 5 By 
VPEVERTRY ISSA Fas BP AN OANA TEA gs FA ag Ry ASAT aN uctecute 
aR aay | agg arena ga mh aq 9 gS | (L MS.) sey RT SS F978 990°555 | (BMS. 3°3° 
araca nex | AN BCH AY ASA ga’ HAA A “Fe aC: | ARNATR AAT AN | AKA AER | SANS gaa ga 
BASU SETI | VET UT T UIST | BALAN YAR YT (L MS. AYA) BPA ass | 
(CMS. ARYAN HA IVA | OF] SHY] ASO] Yo} | AW ATR | TAM] FAR] HAE] Frogs | 
BA YUAN SANS SASHA | SAV AAS AN | AYR YX | (BMS) WO IGM EIA | Aor ge 
DRAIN ARN HY AH IQA NIN | QRH AT AK a Uy | Agryyarasa-Asc | Ysa s ey 
SAN TAS AST UAE | YAO AARNE IVA | (C MS.) BAA AQ AAR ages | we ReRe ARs Re-arehae 
rg ag iH | (BMS) APasyyaraqacF5 go: ga da-W xc: | Ra GSH R ACN qa APS" 5 i 
gang Haratyrqzaqaasaqaraaacn : war 9: ga Ha gars | ARTIS | ara (A2"H) 1 apc 
gs Manes | areas aga mag aa ay HAG SA | WA army As ass | BAAS’ | STATENS | 
JUS YVAV RIT PVA | (CMS. SQV QAM AT | HSH IZWAS’ | AAPG | 
ASU PITS SLA | (CMS. HY SH PV) AIS |] WY HV | AYA YT SAS AAT A 3s | 


aaega ana | aay TAY FT AN | (APR SAN Ma TAs: GEN | SAN MAC | Ray Bux EZ 


aga aa" FNS Bureyesae asa ays" (L MS. 4°44") 934° 48 | Ayu R-aresA Bs, | VARA AS | 
FFM aawagw gn | Sy BMA | geraasarsay ge quay | Paw yy Saray gay 
aa'8 | EArya5a AAs BSN | AQ BY AT PS AA AAT ITN | SRN (SAAN) | ARS APRA" 
ARN | YARNS HARA’ (35414) SS INF PY (L MS.) 89-9" BMS.) JAA AAA AN IAC ATS 


qn ERC | sa Fegan 34 AE5 Aq Aae | AAT T'GN | (RP) EN SS Ra RRA SAAR (yar 
aganran | ayn gyeagy ange sy | AT SS ARAN AW (AS 3] | Wea Ra saqesg: 


ARAN | HRAG HAN | ABA4A55' | 5 RT RAN RAN | FPAN aA DT HUA || 
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Rar gyrsy ayy ga’ ga gy NTA | HANS | egy mac | AYMARA Ay | rt aay zy 
aa Hass say" Wi" ux | a" 5° 39°25" Raye yea AAG N ny | ayn bale ayy gwus | 54 a Aa: 434" aA 
Braga gs'§ | AS RV ARAA | 2 BAAN AY AN | ANDRA S547" a aN Oe asa | H°2- 544" 
ot" PI St Syryers | Pay gH AN | NA HARMS’ | TA Eq SASH WON 
na | BAR 5AR as: RraQaUA | Rane gas Aa FHA Ha QA AVI | e aN | gua Ha5c° a a 
Krag | UST RY AAS AA RANA 8: RA NGS’ | AE PYAAR IS’ | Ray aya aa a5 | 
APN GU NR GUA YN UA AGRA AA | Ragga Hag mT Saga FN | Ve aye Be HART 
agarnn | HawepaRwss | AVEC AAG AST gH | Age gpa ga ssy an | NAAN “a5 
aN | AI AN {va agyan | SRARAATH | AVIAN RNS5 |S! Uy aya’ Aa" aqs, | 35° 5°547]° aN" a 

Sqwrargnsangy | PANNA ST Bagg A asa | FAS AWA AGS AA Aq Aa | Mags AN 
aay "Araya sag ae | AAC’ ay UR ANA THN AIR: na | AQ WAN’ Sy” apa a a5" qv ay RAN | 
FASA | 945 US" Rana hy HIN 40°40 | (C MS.) W3qN He Dwaay aan ATA EAA A chy aN | 
fader Sqagn gy Aya assy fqrax Fr araa Sqn OW a ya RR AAS" ABS, | e7a9q | 
(B MS.) 85°55°2°55" | Regu ga was | PAP SUAIV AAS | Awa a | VASA Yea gqy 74" 
agraihey | Repeats | Hed Derarsygar gn QSv ay) | V8 SgH AS DS! | RWS | BWA B AS’ 
Pmrasan gay | GVH as Hargqy (ayy ey Ay asys | AQT GTO ABP AAAS AN] AAAS 
Bg 08- BAH Y [THAIN] |] PSNVAAVTS | ASV AN HA AT TIN | WU yAA AAS a Sy TAC | 
RA U SAU HPAGLAS VASA AAS AY IW AHS HAR’ | (CMS) TAGS Aa gy cor dy: 
sau Py R55" § | (B MS.) $5788 gyU gRraN RSE aS, | gaa ara ayy eg aN g AT 
Pagasg: | Sy agrapscamgwrarsysan | RSH ga | AargAN | pS (Hye d ay ae 
BV GRAN | WALAN RS AN aN ABSSN | A SUVAY |S AVA IN | SWANS ISHS AAA’ 
aq : BqrEc aga gga pS ily Regards agra ay ada asa: Rar Ha] 9H"935 
Aras sas HR aay | BMRA Y ATC HA AAA’ HA GA'4 | ANAC MS. HABA) QM AS a | 
USUI STR A SYN ASH AYA HA’ | NALS HVA AS HV APARS | Fag aA | ABAWAY AS] 
eh aqrgn : Haran gc aSa para aagearagrasw lic: 9°55" ra] grad Rea aay’ a5 974 i 
aqyraaa aie REQ | Wg eke Mas aches | gy Vay hye dqgwaga | vgqye gas 5 
4 gy HAV AGT SN" g | (C MS.) A SIH HA AAAS AQAA FHC TAN | (BMS) a° Ry 
Hara gw garam ay yc | gas gy aes | Bis" 95"4 Ag | (O MS.).95°9'% Gravy) | (BMS) 
PAR ASAE | (FAI) | FAY S90 MS. VIS | TH ASTM gg | HAGA | Hye 
aK) | ori Se parazarag | (OMS) FSV FAA | FRAY RE | (BMS) F9UNHM | Bararag | 


Cx. VIII) ae SqyA ga’ aya | 43 


SRN US Aga | RAFU AE ATA | Se ible, | AAW AVAL TSH AT | A RA SAN AAA” 
(CMS. FEN HY AG" | BERNA AAS | (BMS) TYAS | Sa Ra Hs y9a"9" (0 MS.) Aaaa" 
sacs: (B MS.) 398" §'3N' OS | Aeqnarsng BA aasRaa a BNC | Bearg gar yw Pama sag iiae 


aca Swgaqan'as | By VE pypqarges | aca Rwar gy Ry quan | Baggs an aaa pe 


IRA ANA AA HT yaraily’s | (CMS) WA SOVT YAN | WA as age: | Hq gs’ HAA" 5 


yuan PAW PSU HB ATS ISIAH AYR AG A HYN Fur H ara HR: garage’ 
AR | (BMS) VAN SVEN A qyHasra pe SUT HHS’ FAG | FAA AE AGS | gS HVAT, | 
away 3) aX] DNS NHS (C MS. Ae Rue gq) gar gan Raw anss yey az kara gue ae: 
9x 5 Qcsk naan gy a'sg | (CMS. Sea aay gy yssg’) | Aas gic: gly iq gaan | 
RRARNAR SA ' aaa’ GU gy AS aa wale FY | Rarnrasea(ay ARs Rearae AER" AY gaan : 
ge A ada xq A AABN IA’ Ha Qy AT AS GNA | | (§ MS) ah aay ga gF BURY AEH 
gan | Wy Se sqagy sey | BAY Sy ON SAT ASN | 
gue ¥x-agqv gs: 
PEt By SAP ANAS | 
Hy SCRA A ARVIN 
A AV AAN YAS: | 
HAUS SVM BAAS? SA SM | ATA ANAT YS | 
(BMS.) WAQuy ey garg gy | SPAS HA Hs | (LMS. S'3R578N'H%) | WY VANS" | 
(L MS.) 44°99°44"% | (B MS.) FIN'S454" 59 | Y SVG (GYAN | arg ga gu gv gy vagy 
qaarad | (GMS) STA _ve dan yyy BY gyv Aya syeay | PIV GW ;P A AT Ay 
ga Bade aayaga 57a" 5° 9458 | (B MS.) WV SwY gv Banas: gwagy-ass 9°94q-35 540" 
433995 | 
RAGA RANA WT" 
RRO IS THA AAS | 
ga Pang OS AA VI HA VAS TAMA AS AS. | PST APU SS AIA TT | MIAN | A) 
Hae ga ga Sayan ga aT 99°40 qr aa Ha MT IAS WN EAN DS’ GG'55" | Bynapaae 
RAR AAAS SA | AST AA SA'S | FA SAAS 52971 | BAS AGS RAW OWA | BWAAZY 3" 
aac’ ayes Bran | gure har Fa gay syn ay Fy OTs Ay ay Wy -y | 
(C MS.) nag 2 RANA WT BS | 
ifs Ga syr a SWAT | 
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Ay AR awa g3 : 
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LA-DVAGS-RGYAL-RABS | 


TRANSLATION 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF LA-DVAGS 


I. Introductory Verses 


(L MS.) Adorned with the thousand eyes of knowledge which surveys the three times, p. 19. 
Fruits of the merit of tenfold a hundred sacrifices of good deeds, 
May the Indra of strength, being addressed, give with his heavenly sword 
Answer to the intolerable lightnings strong with flickering desire. 


(S MS.) Having been made to toss upon the breast of the gazelle-eyed one (Ri- 
dvags-mig-can, Mrigakshi), [who is] religion itself, 
By the child’s iron hook of the wonderfully sweet and all-knowing Gesar, 
This clear mirror of religion, reflecting nakedly the images of dancers in 
combination and separate, 
Is made a neck-ornament of Him of the Five Crests (Zur-phud-lna-pa, 
Pajicasikha, i.e. Mafijusri). 


NOTES 


The three times mentioned in the first verse are past, present, and future. Gesar (Kesar, Kyesar) 
is a well-known deity of the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. A book on history or geography is generally 
called a mirror. 


(4 MS.) II. Account of the Origin of Tibet 


Though, generally speaking, all constituents in themselves are altogether pure 
beyond the limits of speech, yet, on account of the ripening or not ripening of the 
succession of souls, the heavens are wholly enveloped in the delusion of 
subjective illusion, and the world contained therein appears in manifold forms 
and colours, more than we can grasp with our thoughts. According to the Mdzod 
(Kosa) : 

There were diffused ten millions and one hundred distinct suns and moons, 

And the 1,000 millions of gardens of lotuses, each consisting of four continents, 

Which are all surrounded by the circular rampart (cakravala). 

All these appear as enumerators of Sag-thub’s (Buddha's) name. 
How in the almsbowl] in the hand of the holy Rnam-par-snan-mdzad (Vairocana), 
[who is also called] Gans-chen-mtsho-rgyal, this world of three thousand originated, 
although variously related in the traditions, if we summarize it, following the Yon- 
tan-bsdud-pa: The ether is the receptacle of the air; that (the air) the receptacle p. 20. 
of the mass of waters; that (the water) the receptacle of the great earth; that (the 
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earth) the receptacle of living beings. Such is for living beings the cause of activity. 
Thus, at the time when in the beginning the ether had remained empty for twenty kalpas 
(fabulous periods), in the period of rest, the moving atmosphere gave support from 
below; the joyful sphere of the waters collected all together, the sphere of fire [that 
is] of knowledge and action brought down heat; and the bright sphere of the sky 
opened the door: the powerful golden earth was levelled out in vast extent. It 
was spanned by the endless blue dome of the sky. It was pressed down in 
the middle by Mount Lhun-po (Sumeru), the king of mountains, of unchangeable 
eolour. The four continents, which never transgress their limits, the treasure-houses 
of the five elements, were planted. They were surveyed by the four queens of the 
four unchanging seasons and the hours. [Then] the living beings [down to the 
inhabitants of the] hells came into existence. 

At the time when in Hdzam-bu-glin (Jambudvipa) life was 100 x 10,000 years 
a being was born in hell. At the time of the thus coming into existence of 
primitive creatures [the world?] had lingered for nineteen periods. An account of 
the occasion, origin, and measure of them (the creatures) and the four or eight 
continents will be learned from the Mnon-pahi-mdzod (the Abhidharma-kosa). Now 
the manner how the outer vessel of the world grew upwards from below; the creatures 
of the inner essence [of the world] sank downwards from above. When the life of the 
gods of light (Abhasvira) and their authority became less, it is said that there existed 
a god Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, who was also called Ye-mkhyen-chen-po (Mahajfiana ?). 
His son was the god Srid-ber-chen-po; his son was the god Nam-ber-chen-po; his 
son was the god Hod-gsal; his son was the god Khar-gsal (Trisila); his son was the 
god Char-byed (Rain-maker) ; his son was the god Bar-lha-bdun-tshigs. His son was 
called the god Rgyal-srid. To him eight sons were born [as follows] :— 

The elder brothers (who were) of the morning were the god Skar-chen (Great 
Star) and Skar’s companion, these two; they descended to Lus-hphags-po of the East 
(Purva-Videha, the eastern continent). After them came Hod-chen (Great Light) and 
Hod’s companion, these two ; they descended to Sgra-mi-sfian of the North (Uttara-Kuru). 
After them came Sman-bu (Little Medicine) and Sman’s companion, these two : they 
descended to Ba-glai-spyod of the West (Avara- or Pascima-Godaniya). On the next 
morning, on the south side of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), covered with the light of the blue 
lapis lazuli (vardirya), there descended the god [G]ked-can (Manu) and [G]éed’s companion 
with joyful hearts praising the town of Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana), where the Li-tsa-tsi 
(Litsabyi’?), including a thousand cakravartins, walk on the road to Nirvana 
(muktimarga), the temple of Rdo-rje-gdan, which is the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), 
appearing in the shape of a cart, the heart of continents, the place where are born 
the Sugatas of the three times. 

At that time men were endowed with the ten accomplishments : (1) their bodies 
possessing a light of their own, the names of day and night did not yet exist (2) the 
bodies of men being free from illness, their lifetime was exceedingly long ; (3) they 
did not look for the food (4) nor the clothing of this sensual world; (5) they were 
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free from misery ; (6) they possessed miraculous powers and (7) supernatural perception ; 
(8) they were without the very names male and female ; (9) without enemies and friends ; 
(10) without accumulation of riches; their state (behaviour) was altogether in the 
manner of the gods. 

At that time a knot formed on the crown of god Gsed-bu’s (Géed-can’s) head. 
When it broke, a white man came out of it. He was (by Manu) made the royal 
race (Rajanya). From his neck a red man appeared ; he was shaped into the Bram-ze 
(Brahman) race. From his heart a yellow man appeared; he was shaped into the 
noble race (Kshattriya). From the upper part of his foot a black man appeared ; 
he was shaped into one of the low (Sudra) race. These were the people of India of 
that time. 

To the younger brother, Gséed’s companion, were born Gyin-gi-stii and Gnod- 
sbyin-gdon-dmar (Red-faced Yaksha). Gyin-gi-stin also had two sons, the elder one 
being Rlun-rje-bam-pa and the younger one Brag-srin. Of Rlun-rje-bam’s family are 
the following :—Kha-che (Kashmir); Bal-yul (Nepal); Za-hor (Mandi); ’O-rgyan 
(Udyana); Ta-zig (Persia); Khrom-Ge-sar-hdan-ma (perhaps Ladakh); Rna-nam 
(Sna-nam, Samarkand; see Jaschke); Thon-mi-gru-gu (near Kamba-rdzon); Rag-si 
(unknown), and the other tribes of Rga. They are the uncles of the four kinds of 
dwarfs. The younger son Brag-srin had two sons, the elder one being Thar-rje-thon-pa 
and the younger one the monkey Su-tin. The monkey Su-tin owned the eighteen 
provinces of Hbog-hchol. From him are descended the ninety-two tribes of barbarians 
(Tibetans). His elder brother Than(Thar ?)-rje-thon-pa had two sons. The name of 
the elder son was [H |bran-mi-skyin-pa, that of the younger one Hbran-rje-yam-dad. 
From the younger brother are said to be descended the sixty tribes of Khob 
mthah-hkhob, barbarians ? 

Hbran-mi-skyin-pa, the elder brother, had four sons, as follows :—The first is 
Skyon-pa-than-rje, the forefather of the people of Smra-Zan-zun (Gu-ge); after him 
comes Glin-ger-than-rje, the forefather of the people of Se-ha-za (Lahul?); after him 
comes Rin-rjehu-ra, the forefather of the Ton-gsum-pa tribe. Together with Sku-rje- 
khrug-pa, the forefather of the Than-chun-ldon-mo-fiag tribe, they are four. From 
these four the tribes of men spread far and wide. Sku-rje-khrug-pa had four sons, 
viz. Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta, Smad-ma-rje, Gur-bu-rtsi, and Khal-rje, these four. 
Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta had three sons, viz. Rtse-mi, Rje, and Rje-mi, these three. 
Smad-pa(ma)-rje had five sons, viz. Khra-mo, Rtsogs-mi, Drag-rje, Zas-rje, and Zan-rje- 
btsan, these five. Gur-bu-rtsi had five sons, viz. Yan-rje, Rin-rje, Smon-rje, Ya-ya, 
and Rtso-dkar-rje. These five belong to the royal race (Rajanya caste). To the caste 
of ministers belong Ldon-po-che-yons-tu, Ya-chen-ldoni, Nam-chen-ldon, and Thog- 
rgyud-Idon, these four. As regards the race of nobles (Kshattriya), Thog-rgyud-ldon 
married a woman, and eighteen sons were born. Then the eighteen Ldon-ru-chen, the 
Nes-Idon, and more clans than can be grasped with our minds originated. 

Speaking generally, in Hdzam-bu-glin (Jambu-dvipa) there are five great countries ; 
sixty-two barbarian nations; sixty ‘further barbarian [nations]’; the eighteen large 
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provinces of Hbog-hchol; and the twenty-four little and minor kingdoms. These are 
found in our southern Hdzam-bu-glin. Then, to the south of the chief mountain of 
the middle (Sumeru), there is the ‘tree of life’ (Bodhi-tree) of Hdzam-bu-glin and 
other countries. When the number of the 1,002 Buddhas of this ‘Good Kalpa’ was 
in the period of diminishing, there [appeared] at Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) of India, 
at the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), the four wheel-turning kings. Let us relate only of the 
great ones among them. At the time when the wheel-turning kings lived in the belly 
of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), fields and grounds being still in the egg, each Buddha 
went to do his teaching and accomplished his course. The men of Lha-mi-gron-bdun 
(the seven towns of the divine men) [then] lived in the belly of Mount Mu-khyud- 
hdzin (Nimindhara). They ate nectar and enjoyed the essence [of food]. The people of 
Me-tog-snubs-gnas were born on the flowers of the wishing-tree, and enjoyed the 
fruits [of it]. The ‘men who drank the essence of nectar’ were born on the twigs of the 
Hdzambu-briksha [tree]; they enjoyed the sap of the Hdzambu-briksha [tree]. 
The Mi-ham-ci (Kinnaras) and three others ate the fruit of the immortal tea-|tree], and 
drank the Kha-zag (foam ’) of the ocean. The [so-called] Sdig-btsugs fight against the 
sword-carrying ogres. Their food is flesh and blood. The children of the Skyes-drug 
are born in the heat of five summers, and die in winter. The Mgo-giian have heads of 
various animals, eat grass, and live in the lakes of the small continents (islands). 

As regards the four places of birth :—Hdzam-bu-glin (Jambudvipa) of the South 
was born from the womb; Lus-hphags-po of the East (Pirva-Videha) was born out of 
moisture ; Ba-lan-spyod (Pascima-Godaniya) of the West was born out of an egg; and 
Sgra-mi-siian of the North (Uttara-Kuru) was born spontaneously. There are four kinds 
of * dwarfs of the frontier ’, viz. Gam-san-Rgya, Gyim-san-Hor, Ha-le-Mon, and Spu-rgyal- 
Bod, these four. There were also four kinds of inner dwarfs, viz. Smra-Zan-Zun, 
Gton-gsum-pa, Ldon-me-fiag, and Se-ha-za, these four. As regards the four kinds 
of separated dwarfs :—one kind was separated from the hyena tribe(?); one kind 
was separated from the monkey tribe (?); one kind was separated from the lizard- 
brahman tribe (?); one kind was separated from the hoof-tribe(?). These and many 
more [creatures] came into existence, more than can be grasped with our minds. 
Besides these arose the twenty-four kingdoms, and many more which in course of time 
became separated from their kind. 

At that time the essence of nectar, of reddish-yellowish colour and of a honey- 
like taste, came into existence. The god Géed-bu (Manu) tasted it, and, having enjoyed 
its sweet taste, again and again coveted it. Thereupon all men followed his [example], 
and, they having licked it, their bodies became firm and obtained weight and other 
attributes ; the light of their bodies deteriorated ; they could no more go up to the 
heavens ; and, when it became dark and they were distressed, then by virtue of the 
religious merit'of the community, in the lifetime of Gsed-can (Manu), the light of 
the day, the fiery mirror of the sun, appeared. At the same time, during the lifetime 
of Géed’s (Manu’s) helpmate, the light of the night, the watery mirror of the moon, 
appeared. During the lifetime of Géed-bu (Manu) the Milky Way appeared. At that 
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time those who ate much became of ugly complexion; and those who ate 
little of fine complexion. ‘I have a fine complexion; you have an ugly complexion !’, 
they thus saying, the sin of pride began: this was its beginning. When they suffered the 
effects of their pride, all those who had sucked of the essence of the earth assembled 
and lamented. Then, through the combined. [religious] works of the beings, there 
appeared on the surface of the great earth a garden of cane, of taste like uncooked 
honey, and of colour like that of the Kadamsuka (Kadambaka ?) flower. That also they 
ate, and enjoyed it, and, as they despised [one another] as before, that also disappeared. 
Then, as all men assembled and lamented, through Buddha’s compassion and their 
combined [religious] merit, there came into existence the garden of Salu rice, which 
grew without ploughing, and was without husk and straw. If it was mown in the 
morning, it grew again in the morning; if it was mown in the evening, it grew 
again in the evening. Every ear of rice contained four Magadha bre (of 2-4 pints 
each) [of grain]. Every grain was [of the size] of four fingers. As during a long 
period they lived in enjoyment of this, this food being coarser than it had been 
before, urine, mucus of the nose, dung, etc., came into existence. The male and 
female genitals appeared. Looking at one another amorously with side-glances, they 
fell to embracing. The other creatures, seeing this, said “There one creature is 
embracing another creature!’; and, throwing stones and gravel so as not to see 
it, they built miraculous little houses. This is the beginning of house-building. 
[These being further divided into the royal families (Rajanya), which were the 
rulers of gods and men, there are 360 [divisions]. If we combme them and divide 
them into two sections, they [consist of] the pure Buddha rulers and the impure 
creature rulers. The Buddha rulers by act and speech accomplish the welfare of the 
creatures. The creature rulers, being divided into five sections, are the [three | 
Spyi-phud (universal ?) potentates of the 3,000 [worlds], together with the king of the 
six kinds [of beings], and the king of Hdzam-glin (Jambu-dvipa), making five. Then 
the king over the 3,000 [worlds] of «suffering beings is Sakya-thub-pa (Sakya-muni 
Buddha) ; Tshans-pa (Brahma) is the king over 1,000 Spyi-phud (Universal Monarch ?). 
There are also the four Great Kings, the protectors of the [four cardinal] 
points; the king over the six kinds [of beings] is Gsin-rje-chos-rgyal (Yama Dharmaraja), 
the kings of Hdzam-glii are the royal family of Man-bkur (Mahasammata) ; the 
‘wheel-turning kings’, Spyi-bo-skyes (Mirdhaja) and the others, who controlled 
the golden, silver, copper, and iron [wheels]. When, in the south of the © mount of 
the middle’, Ri-rab (Sumeru), where is the tree of life, in Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) of 
India, the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), the 1,002 Buddhas of the good Kalpa were 
in the period of decline, the wheel-turning kings appeared. Let us mention only 
the great ones among them. Although by the church histories (chos-hbyun) of the 
wise, as well as the great and little genealogies, there are said to be 360 royal 
families, they may be grouped under two heads, kings become exalted beyond this 
world, and kings not so exalted. Those exalted beyond this world, having, while 
ruling over a tranquil world-clement, obtained power over transmigration, have been 
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exalted beyond the spheres of this world; they are such as Sakya-thub-pa (Buddha). 
The kings not exalted beyond this world are of five kinds, viz. the kings of the 
physical elements, the kings of noble extraction, the elected kings, the... , ana 
Spu-rgyal, the King of Tibet, those five. The five kings of the physical elements 
are the king of the mountains, the king of the trees, the king of the waters, the 
king of fire, and the king of the air, these five. The first among them is the king 
of the mountains, viz. Mount Ri-rab-lhun-po (Sumeru), which is furnished with five 
jewels. It measures 160,000 yojanas from top to bottom. On the summit is the 
palace of the gods; in the middle that of the divine ogres; below that of the king 
of the dead. On the [four] sides are the residences of the four great kings [of the 
cardinal points]. It is the king of the mountains who causés the planets and the 
lunar mansions to travel round [the sky]. The king of the trees is the wishing-tree 
(Dpag-bsam-sin, Kalpavriksa): therefrom the gods, enjoying happiness and bliss, 
receive all their food and clothing: that is the king of trees. The king 
of waters is the great ocean: whoso drinks of it, his stomach and throat are 
free from harm. It is the residence of the Naga kings and the place from which 
all the precious jewels proceed: that is the king of waters. The king of fire is the 
conflagration flame of the universe. When it bursts out, it consumes everything 
short of the two contemplations. Burniig below, supporting the reaim of hell, the 
golden earth, the spheres of water and air, capable of destroying Mount Ri-rab- 
Ihun-po, is the king of fire. The king of the air is the wind, who does good works 
in three thousand ways. It fills the creatures with strength. It dwells in this world- 
sphere, and its height is 1,600,000 yaanas. Its width is beyond measure. It is 
through the strength of the wind that the sphere of water also does not sink down 
and does not move sideways. This is the king of the air. Secondly, there are two 
kings of noble birth, viz. the king of the non-men (Mi-ma-yin, Amanusha) and the 
king of men. There are five kinds of non-men, viz.; the gods (deva), demons (aswras), 
animals, inhabitants of the hells (ndraka), spirits (preta), these five. The first of 
them is the ruler of the gods, Brgya-byin (Satakratu, Indra): he is superior to all 
the others and possesses 1,000 eyes: he is of immeasurable strength and miraculous 
power. He protects the four lesser powers (Upendra), the four Great Kings, captains 
of the ) host of Nagas in the ocean. Such is the king of the gods. The 
second is the king of the demons (asuras), King Thag-bzai-ris (Vemacitra), Arraying 
his body with the armour of the four jewels... Such is the king of the demons]. 
After a council had been held by them all, they said: ‘Now we must elect 
from among us a “lord of the fields”, a man who is able to distinguish between 
good and bad, @ man of great diligence and courage, a man kind towards all men, 
and great in merit generally, who is wise in all works as well as in speech, who 
ibe ‘ibutn|aplias he seolfah honour IIe wbolalinhy: <caannmeLda 
the name of Mai-pos-bkur-b ccumatiiihcsd atin, i on 
pos-bkur-ba (Mahasammata), and all creatures lived in happiness. 

Then, from the Mdzod (Koga) : 
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When the lazy people had heaped up store, 

The greedy ones did violence to the lord of the fields ; 

And seized, ungiven, the fields and the rice, 

Then he who gave protection against these, 
being occupied in defending the royal race and the nobles and the religious 
people and caring for morality and wisdom, was called ‘king’, and his name 
was ‘King Man-pos-bkur-ba’. From about this time men became divided 
into four or five castes. Or, according to the Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun (‘Seven 
Cycles’), ‘in the beginning all these became differentiated into four or five 
classes of workmen through the variety of their work and duties.’ Those 
creatures who fulfilled the ten virtues and who loved bathing and cleanliness became 
the caste of Bram-ze (Brahmans). Those who lived according to the ten virtues, who 
knew shame, and who were of great wisdom and great courage, were called nobles 
(Kshattriya) Those whose behaviour was intermixed with the ten sins, who felt 
little shame, and who did not shrink from sin and the telling of lies, were called 
Dman-rigs (Vaisya ?, Sidra). Those who had even less modesty and shame, who 
were endowed with the ten sins, who were highly despised in this world, and 
who are [always] in conflict with holy conduct, are called the low caste of Chandalas: 
This is the beginning of the different castes of men. 

King Man-pos-bkur-ba’s son was Hod-mdzes (Roca): during his life the plants 
and the stars appeared. His son was Dge-ba (Kalyana): during his life the Mars 
light appeared. His son was Dge-mchog (Varakalyana): during his life beautiful 
sounds (music?) and echo came into existence. In his time the lifetime of men was 
90,000 years. His son was Gso-sbyon-hphags (Utposhadha): during his reign the 
voice of the thunder came into existence. These five kings are called ‘the five kings 
of the first kalpa’. According to a prophecy regarding the birth of the wheel- 
turning kings, as sons of Gso-[sbyon]-hphags (Utposhadha), a swelling formed on the 
crown of [the king’s] head. When it broke, out came a boy of good shape, beautiful, 
handsome to look at, kind to all creatures, possessing the auspicious marks. As he 
was born from the crown of bis father, he was called ‘Crown-born’ (Spyi-bo-skyes, 
Mardhaja= Mandhatr). This king was in possession of the seven jewels. The seven 
jewels are the jewel chariot; the jewel stone; the jewel wife; the jewel minister ; 
the jewel elephant; the jewel horse; and the jewel general, these seven Jewels. 
According to others he had a jewel householder instead of a jewel general. Having 
enjoyed the sovereignty and the seven jewels in Hdzam-bu-glin during 80,000 years 
and having brought down from heaven a rain of food and clothing, being admonished 
by the Yaksha Lha-ses (Divaukasa?), he turned (led?) the jewel wheel, and he went 
to Heaven, accompanied by his host of wives, and reigned among the four Great 
Kings of the east, [south], west, and north. As even so he was tormented by desire, 
in his misery he became evilly inclined even towards Brgya-byin (Indra), and 
his [religious] merit being exhausted, in the same body he descended to the 
earth, and he died. This king knew all the creatures by their names (named them‘), 
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and he introduced the handicrafts and many kinds of work. In his time the life 
of men was 80,000 years. From a swelling on Spyi-bo-skyes’ (Murdhaja’s) right 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-pa (Caru). He turned the golden 
wheel and reigned over the four continents. From a swelling on Mdzes-pa’s left 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Ne-mdzes (Upacaru); he turned the silver 
wheel and reigned over three continents. From a_ swelling formed on Ne-mdzes’ 
right thigh a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-can (Carumant): he turned the 
copper wheel and reigned over two continents. From a swelling formed on Mdzes- 
can’s left thigh a boy was born. He received the name Mdzes-ldan (Caruka) : 
he turned the iron wheel and reigned over one continent. In his time a life was 
70,000 years. These kings are called the five wheel-turning kings. 

Mdzes-Idan’s son was Reyal-byed (Jaya?); his son was Mdzes-dgah (Carunanda *) ; 
his son was Mi-sred-pa (Aruci?); his son was Btan-bzun (Mucilinda). During his reign 
a life was 60,000 years, and the propitious measures of time originated then. During King 
Btan-bzun’s reign Buddha Hkhor-ba-hjig (Krakucchanda) came to teach. Btan-bzui's 
son was Lus-stobs-gser-thub. 9,000 generations after him, during the reign of King 
Rgyal-byed-chen-po (Mahajaya), Buddha Gtsug-tor-can (Sikhin) came to teach. 
Then, 1,000,200 generations after him, a king called Me-sde-ldan appeared. The 
100,000 royal families which originated from his eight sons and grandsons reigned 
over many various kingdoms. During their time a life was 40,000 years. Buddha 
Thams-cad-skyobs (Visvabhi) came to teach. 7,000 generations after them a king 
called Bzod-pa-bkah (Durdharsa?) appeared. During his reign a life was 30,000 years. 
Buddha Log-par-dad-sel (?) came to teach. He preached the Chos-spyod-rgyud (Dharma- 
caryda-tantra?). 160,000 generations after him King Glan-chen-spyi appeared. During 
his time a life was 20,000 years. At the same time the perfect Buddha Gser-thub 
(Kanakamuni) came. 150,000 generations after him a king called Kri-kri (Krkin ?%) 
appeared. A life attained 15,000 years. Buddha Hod-srun (Kasyapa) came to teach. 
He preached the Ohos-rnal-hbyor-rgyud (Dharma-yoga-tantra). Kri-kri’s son was Legs- 
skyon (Suraksita =Sujata?). 100 generations after him, at Gru-hdzin (Potala), a king 
called Rna-ba-can (Karnika) appeared. 

NOTES ON THIS CHAPTER 

We find the same or similar subjects treated in the first chapter of Ssanang Ssetsen, in the 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (pp. 1-17), and in several Indian books which are not at my ercnal. The 
mythological names given in Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan often differ from those given here. On the whole 
the above account is @ compilation from several Indian works. But occasionally Tibetan ideas 
are introduced. Thus, the first dynasty of gods, beginning with Nam-kyer-rgyal-po (in the time of 
Hod-gsal), is probably of Bon-po origin. Nam-kyer-rgyal-po was, in my opinion, later on identified with 
Indra (Satakratu, Brgya-byin). Thus, in the Kesar-saga, Skyer-rdzon-siian-po (probably the same as Nam- 
kyer-rgyal-po) and Brgya-byin are identical. From the Gzer-mig (a Bon-po work) we learn that also Ye- 
mkhyen, Hod-gsal, and oman are names of Bon-po deities. Then the table of nations seems for the greater 
part to be of Tibetan origin. It is not yet possible, however, to identify all the nations mentioned in it. As 


regards (Se)-ha-za (pronounced Ghaza), which is supposed to be the same as Gar-za, Lahul, it is the 


natives of Lahul themselves who claim this name as referrin 
g to their country. In 
document the name of the country is spelled Gva-ja. J 2 eee nla 


line of kings of Leb. Khrom-Ge-sar-hdan-ma may refer to an ancient 


In o rather modern inscription from Dpe-thub Ladakh is called Ge-sar- 
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gdan. Before the arrival of King Skyid-lde-fi-ma-mgon, in the tenth century, it is said 
that ‘Upper Ladakh was held by the descendants of Gesar’. Of particular interest is the present new 
version of the tale of the monkey descent of the Tibetans (barbarians). Here they are stated to be 
descended from a monkey Su-tin. As stated by Jiaschke in his dictionary, the Tibetans themselves assert 
that the designation Mthah-hkhob-pa, ‘barbarians,’ refers to their own nation. Qegarding the three names 
of Manu, I suppose that one of them, Gsed-can, denotes a ‘father Manu’, Géed a ‘ mother Manu’, and Géed-bu 
a ‘son Manu’. But the text is not at all clear in the passages referring to them. In the table of 
nations the name Glin-ser-than-rje was given as the name of the forefather of the people of Ha-za (Labul). 
Now it is interesting that in the Lahul village of Pyu-dkar there is still to be found a grove of old 
trees which is sacred to Tan-jar. Tan-jar is evidently the Bunan pronunciation of Thai-rje. 

‘Dwarf’ seems to be the designation of the non-Tibetan tribes. There are ‘dwarfs of the frontier’, 
whose countries are marked by the last syllables of their names, as follows: Gam-ésan-Rgya may be the 
Chinese; Gyim-san-Hor, the Turkomans; Ha-le-Mon, the Indians; Spu-rgyal-Bod, the people speaking 
Kanawari and similar languages (near Mount Pu-rgyul). 

The inner dwarfs seem to be speakers of foreign languages within Tibet. Smra-Zan-zun are the 
inhabitants of Guge, who according to other accounts formerly spoke a non-Tibetan language. The 
Gton-gsum-pa I cannot explain; the Ldor-me-fiag are a non-Tibetan tribe in the south-east, perhaps 
related to the Shans. The Se-ha-za are apparently the Lahulis, who still speak languages of their own. 

(The account of the seven Buddhas is confused. The first, Hkhor-ba-hjig (Krakuechanda), is clearly an 
error for Rnam-gzigs (Vipagyin), while Log-par-dad-sel below seems to be another rendering of Krakucehanda. 
The kings Rgyal-byed, Mdzes-dgah, Lus-stobs-gser-thub, Me-sde-ldan, Bzod-pa-bkah(dkah) and Glai-chen- 
spyi are not identified, and the name of the third seems to contain the equivalent of Kanakamuni.—F. W. T.] 


7 Ill. The Genealogy of the Sakyas 
(S MS.) (Verse) Drawn on by the tambour-string of the melodious voice which 


pronounces blessing, the Age of Bliss (Bhadrakalpa = Church), ambrosia of supreme 
wisdom, ‘basket’ which is the source of unfailing knowledge, with the secret treasure 
of the heart, that superlative Wishing-Jewel, made into a fair Srivatsa ornament : 
its great originator with his Ten Powers, manifested on high like the full moon 
with its moon-gem halo in the midst of the thousand stars, whose glory, celebrated 
by the Queen of Holy Speech as a white lotus by reason of the spotless strength 
of the verification, perfect in power, of his vow with its might-attended wave, beats 
against the boundary walls of the Three Existences, that victorious one of Ikshvaku’'s 
race: the jewel of His teaching, being the capital sum of good and wholesome, 
acquired by the merchandise of the countless good deeds of the world, including 
the gods— 

The author, increaser, and upward developer thereof depending upon a great 
king ruling the area of the wide earth, our teacher (Buddha) looked out for a clan, 
a country, a time, a family, and a woman, these five, and allowed himself to be born 
as Zas-gtsan’s (Suddhodana’s) son. Let us first relate a little of his family. 

When the people of Aryavarta, though they had passed from the undying state, 
had a life of immeasurable length, with abundant [gratification] of their nine desires, 
and had power, over infinite accomplishments, they enjoyed ambrosia not dependent 
upon the force of exertion, the sap of the earth, the fertility of the ground, 
gardens of sugar-cane, and abundance of rice, which gave crops without ploughing. 

Then the accomplishments which belonged to [the state] of the gods became 
changed; the crops which grew without pioughing disappeared entirely, [the 
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harvest] depended on work. When pains had to be taken over agriculture, there 
arose mutual quarrelling and fault-finding, and King Man-pos-bkur-ba (Mahasammata), 
was first so named because he decided judgment in a just way, and before him a’! 
bowed in reverence. 

Then [there reigned] successively : Hod-mdzes (Roca); Dge-ba (Kalyana); Dge- 
mehog (Varakalyana); and Gso-sbyon-hphags (Utposhadha). These five are called 
the group of Early Kings. The [five] sons of Gso-sbyon-hphags, the wheel-turning 
kings, were, according to a presage, born in this way: on the crown of [Gso-sbyon- 
hphags’ | head there formed a swelling, and, when it broke, therefrom issued Na-la-[las ]-nu 
(Mandhatr); from a swelling which arose on his [Na-la-las-nu’s] right thigh issued 
Mdzes-pa ‘Caru); from a swelling on his [Mdzes-pa’s} left thigh issued Ne-mdzes 
(Upacaru); from a swelling on his [Ne-mdzes’] right foot issued Mdzes-ldan 
~ (Carumant); and from a swelling on his [Mdzes-ldan’s] left foot issued Ne-mdzes-ldan 
(Upacarumant). These five are called the five ‘kings who turned the wheel [of religion]’. 

The last four reigned over from four to one continents. They are the kings 
who turned the gold, silver, copper, and iron wheels [of religion]. From these kings 
down to Zas-gtsan’ (Suddhodana), it is said, there descended 1,215,114 kings in 
succession, or 834,534 according to the [book] Hy2gs-rten-gdags-pa (Loka-prajiaptt) }. 
These two [different] ways of stating [the number] not having been clearly shown 
by the authors dependent upon Gzon-nu-dpal, crest-jewel of all those who relate 
the annals of the Iron Age, afterwards also must be considered by the learned who 
desire to investigate the annals. 

_ To continue: to the family of that same teacher (Buddha) belong the names 
Ni-mahi-giien (Siryavaméa) and Bu-ram-sin-pa (Ikshvaku), and it is called Sakya. After 
one hundred generations there arose King Rna-ba-can (Karnika) in the country 
of Gru-hdzin (Potala). He had two sons, Gohutama and Bharadhvadza. When 
Gohutama, the elder son, saw that government was carried on in a mixed way, religious 
and irreligious, he thought: ‘It will be like that also when I undertake the 
government. Then he was sorry, and became an ascetic under the Rishi Mdog-nag 
(Krishnavarna, ‘ Black-colour’), The younger one, Bharadhvadza, reigned. In his time 
there lived in that country a harlot called Hgro-ba-bzai-mo (Jagad-bhadra). She and 
a cunning youth called Pa-dmahi-rtsa-log (Mrinala) indulged in sensual pleasure. As she 
had also immoral intercourse at the same time with another [man, a] merchant, Pa-dmahi- 
rtsa-log became angry and cut off Bzan-mo’s head: then he placed the bloodstained 
sword and Bzan-mo’s head at the door of Gohutama’s cavern. The executioners who 
pursued, as there was a bloodstained sword and the head of Bzan-mo there, inflicted 
on Gohutama the punishment for that [crime], and he was impaled. The Rishi Mdog- 
nag knew all this by intuition, and went to Gohutama and said: ‘My gon, what have 
you done, that you must suffer this?’ Gohutama answered: ‘Master, there is no 
fault in me! By the truth of my word that there is no fault in me may the 


} [For an analysis of this book see Professor de la Vallée P in’ mi. : : 
London 1914-18.—F, W. T.} allée Poussin’s Vasubandhu et Yacomitra (Abhidharma-koga, c. III), 
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teacher's [black] face become like gold!’ At once the black-coloured Rishi 
became golden, and was henceforth called hermit Gser-mdog-can (golden face, 
Kanakavarna). 

Then the Rishi saw that Gohutama’s line of religious kings (Dharmarajas) would 
become extinct, and said to Gohutama: ‘For the sake of posterity you must leave 
a seed.’ Gohutama answered: ‘As I am tormented with misery, I cannot beget 
a family!’ Then the teacher produced a pleasant coolness by overshadowing clouds, 
and Gohuutama, experiencing a feeling of pleasure, produced two drops of semen virile 
mixed with blood. They were placed on two leaves of sugar-cane (Bu-ram-sin, 
Ikshvaku) and ripened through the heat of the sun and the moisture of the moon, 
and two boys were produced. They received the names of Bu-ram-sin-pa (Ikshvaku) 
and Ni-mahi-giien (Stryavaméa). 

Ni-mahi-giien became an ascetic, and Bu-ram-sin-pa reigned. The descendants of 
Bu-ram-sin-pa became famous, and increased. 

One hundred generations after him there arose King Hphags - skyes - po 
(Viridhaka). He had by his elder spouse four sons, and by the younger one four 
daughters. At a later (another) time, both wives having died, he married the 
daughter of a foreign king, who said, ‘The sons whom you already have must not 
reign. If my daughter should have a son, he must reign!’ As he had said this, 
the ministers consulted together, ‘We do not know if his daughter will have a son 
or not. If a son should be born, we do not know if he will live or not. If he 
should live, we must place him on the throne.’ As the result of this consultation 
he married the princess. 

She bore him a son, whom they called Rgyal-srid-dgah (Rashtrananda?). At that 
time the ministers thought as follows:—‘If we place the elder brothers on the 
throne, we go beyond our former promise ; if the throne falls to Rgyal-srid-dgah, we 
have to take heed to the elder brothers. Accordingly, we must turn out the elder 
brothers by some device!’ Thus thinking, a crafty one from among the ministers 
pronounced some calumny and banished them. 

Leading their sisters, they went to the banks of the river Bskal-ldan-sin-rta 
(Bhagirathi), built a hut in the forest, not very distant from the place of the 
Rishi Gser-skya (Kapila), and lived there. When they had attained to adolescence, 
they became pale and thin, and, when the hermit saw this, he asked them about it. 
They said, ‘We have become like this, because we are tortured by passion.’ He 
said, Even if it is so, you must avoid the sister with whom you have both parents 
in common, but muse yourself with the sister whose mother is in truth the sister 
of your own mother.’ They asked him, ‘Great Rishi, is it right to do this? 
He answered, ‘ For royalty which has renounced the throne it is right to do this!’ 
They said, ‘The words of the hermit are authoritative,’ and did accordingly. Many 
boys and girls were born, and, when their father heard of it, he said, ‘Could the 
young people do such a thing?’, or in Indian language: ‘Sakya (ie. sakyam 
“possible?” : or “ capable” ¢)” This is the origin of the Sakyas. 
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55,000 generations of them lived at Gron-khyer-gser-skya (Kapilavastu). Then 
King Sin-rta-beu-pa (Dagaratha) arose. At the end of twenty-five generations after 
him there arose a king called Gzu-brtan (Dhanvadurga’). He had two sons 
Sen-ge-hgram (Simhahanu) and Sen-ge-sgra (Simhanada). Sen-ge-hgram became 
famous as a skilful archer: he was the greatest of all archers of Hdzam-bu-glin 
(Jambu-dvipa). Sen-ge-hgram had four sons: Zas-gtsan (Suddhodana); Zas-dkar 
(Suklodana) ; Bre-bo-zas (Dronodana); and Bdud-rtsi-zas (Amritodana). 

Zas-gtsan was of good form, beautiful, handsome to look at, of great strength, 
a hero, steadfast, clever, conspicuous for wisdom, cheerful, and of great courage. 
He did not follow those who were lazy and of evil ways. He was a Righteous 
King (Chos-rgyal, Dharmaraja), full of religion, able to reign according to religion. 

This king married the two daughters of King Legs-par-rab(s)-bsad (Suprabuddha), 
Sgyu-hphrul-ma (Maya), and Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (Mahamaya), each with 500 maid- 
servants. At a later time King Sen-ge-hgram died, and Zas-gtsan reigned. At 
that time all, men increased in riches, free from disease of man and beast, and 
possessed of complete felicity; and he protected them all like children. 

At that time the holy son of the gods, Tog-dkar-po (Svetaketu), looked out 
for the race, the country, the time, the lineage, and the mother, and entered the 
womb of King Zas-gtsai’s wife, Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (Mahamaya). After he had 
remained there for twelve months, on the eighth day of the little spring month, under 
the constellation Tishya, he was born from the right arm-pit of his mother, without 
being defiled by the impurity of the womb. He was possessed of the thirty-two 
marks of a great man, and adorned with the eighty physical perfections. 

On that occasion various auspicious miracles happened :—In four great countries 
four princes were born; in Magadha (Gzugs-can-sfiin-po (Bimbisara), the son of 
Padma-chen-po (Mahapadma); in Kosala Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), the son of Tshans- 
sbyin (Brahmadatta); at Bad-pa-la (Kausambi) Sar-ba (Udayana), the son of Dmag- 
brgya-pa (Satanika); at Hphags-rgyal (Ujjayini) Gtum-po-rab-snan (Canda-Pradyota), 
the son of Mu-khyud-mthah-yas (Anantanemi). And, besides them, 500 [sons] of 
the upper classes. Including Grags-hdzin-ma (Yasodhara), 800 girls and 500 servants, 
beginning with Mdun-pa (Chandaka), 10,000 male and 10,000 female foals, and 10,000 
elephants were born; 500 pleasure-gardens and 500 treasures came into existence.. 
In the centre (Gaya) the Bodhi-tree [began to] grow. 

The son received the name of Don-thams-cad-grub-pa (Sarvarthasiddha). Then 
the prince grew up, and distinguished himself in the five great branches of science, 
reading (letters), arithmetic, etc. As regards strength and dexterity, he was superior 
to Lha-sbyin (Devadatta) and all other illustrious men, and was called Thub-pa 
(Jina). Then the son was asked to marry a lady, and the youth replied :— 

“The aim of desire is known to me as limitless ; 

Causing strife and quarrel, it is the root of sorrow and suffering ; 
It is terrible, like the poison leaf; 

It is like fire verily, and like the edge of the sword.’ 
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In this way he enumerated many faults of household life, and added, ‘ But, if 
there is a girl like this, I will take her.’ Thus saying, he wrote down in a letter 
the qualities of a woman, gave it [to the king], and the king had seven copies published, 
and issued the following directions :— 


‘Whoso among the daughters of kings and brahmans, 
Of the nobility and of citizens likewise, : 
Has these qualities, 

That girl must be found! 

My son will take 

That caste and family. 

In such a virtuous vessel of qualities and goodness 
His heart will rejoice!’ 


Such a letter he gave to a Brahman with respectful greetings; and the Brahman 
went to all countries to search for a bride. In course of time he beheld Sa-tsho-ma 
(Gopa). She smiled [saying], ‘All these qualities I have!’ He reported to the 
king, and the king said, ‘That woman is a gteat liar, and I do not believe it! 
Assemble all the girls [here] within seven days! Let the youth give them 
presents, all they want to have!’ Thus he said, and all the girls came. When 
the giving of presents was almost finished, Sa-tsho-ma arrived, and smiled. She 
asked, ‘What have I done amiss that I am left among them all without presents?’ 
The youth also smiled, and gave [her] a ring of the value of 100,000 ounces. The 
youth married Sa-tsho-ma. 

Further, he married 104,000 ladies, including Grags-hdzin-ma. When he was 
29 years old, Grags-hdzin-ma became with child. In that very same year he saw 
the unbearable misery of birth, old age, [illness], and death, and became a monk. 
Then, when he was 35 years old, on the 15th of the month Sa-ga (Vaisakha), he 
subdued the devil (Mara). On the morning (or next morning) of the same day and 
year he became a perfect Sams-rgyas (Buddha). Exactly on the same evening 
a boy was born to Grags-hdzin-ma; and, as the moon was just then seized by 
Sgra-gcan (Rahu, ‘eclipse’), the boy received the name of Sgra-gcan- -hdzin (Rahula). 
At that time King Zas-gtsan said, ‘It is six years since Sakya- -thub-pa became 
a mendicant. This son of Grags-hdzin-ma is not a son of Sakya-thub-pa.’ Thus 
saying, he accused Grags-hdzin-ma, and she wept. Then he placed the boy on 
a stone and cast him into a pond, saying, ‘If he is Sakya- -thub-pa’s son, may the 
stone float on the surface of the water! If he is not Sakya-thub- pa’s son, may it 
sink!’ The stone remained above the surface of the pond, like a leaf of a tree. 
When King Zas-gtsan saw this, he entered the water with his clothes on, took the 
boy on his lap, and lovingly caressed him. He also became a monk, and came to 
an end of transitory life. 

Altogether, from Man-pos-bkur-ba to Sgra-gcan-hdzin, there are 1,066,511 kings, 
or, Bcom-ldan-hdas (Buddha) and Sgra-gean-hdzin included, 1,066, 513. 
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NOTES 

Schlagintweit mentions the following books as treating of the same or similar subjects :—Csoma, ‘On the 
Origin of the Sakya Race,’ JASB., vol. ii; Csoma, ‘Notices on the Life of Sakya,’ As. Res., vol. xx, 
Fausboll und Weber, ‘Die Pali-Legende von der Entstehung des Sakya und Koliya-Geschlechtes,’ Ind. Stud., 
Bd. v; Foucaux, Rgya-cher-rol-pa (Lalitavistara); Schiefner, ‘Hine  tibetische Lebensbeschreibung 
Sakyamuni’s,’ Mém. des say. étrang. de Pétersbourg, vol. vi; Schiefner, ‘ Uber die Verschlechterungsperioden 
der Menschheit,’ Bull. hist. phil. der Petersburger Akademie, Bd. ix; Turnour, The Mahavamso. 

This list might of course be amplified at the present day: see Rockhill’s Life of Buddha. As regards the 
Rgya-cher-rol-pa (Lalitavistara), it is of particular interest that the song containing the invitation to all 
the girls to attend a festival was directly copied from this book. In Csoma’s Tibetan grammar, pp. 159-60, 
the Tibetan text and an English translation of this song are both given. The text of lines 5 and 6 is 
somewhat different in the two versions. But I find it impossible to decide which of the two versions has to be 
given the preference. In Csoma’s translation after the Lalitavistara the song reads as follows: “ Bring 
hither that maiden, who has the required qualities, whether she be of the royal tribe, or of the Brahman caste, 
of the gentry, or of the plebeian class. My son regardeth not tribe nor family extraction: his delight is in good 
qualities, truth, and virtue alone.’ Let me add that just above this little song we find in Csoma’s grammar 
the Tibetan text, and an English translation, of Gautama’s letter, containing his description of a girl as 
she ought to be. This also is taken from the Tibetan Lalstavistara. 

It is interesting that the name Bu-ram-sin-pa (Iksvaku) is found in many stone inscriptions of Ladakh. 
There the kings of Ladakh are asserted to be of his family (see my first and second Collections of Tibetan 
Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 65, 71, 79,117). Zas-gtsai (Suddhodana) is called an ancestor of the Ladakh 
kings in inscriptions Nos. 88 and 64. The name Mdzes-ldan (Carumant) is used as an epithet of the 
Ladakhi king Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal. See my article “Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet’, 
Ind. Ant., 1909. According to a statement in the following chapter, king Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit—the common 
Tibetan translation seems, however, to represent Prakasajit—F.W.T.) was the father of Gita-khri-btsan-po, 
the first king of Tibet. 

As I learn from two hitherto unpublished inscriptions from Lahul, two chieftains of Lahul, one from 
Ko-lon, the other one from Bar-bog, are also stated to be of Bu-ram-sii-pa’s family. 


IV. The Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Glan-dar-ma 
(S MS.) The head of the line (lit. lineal king) is Spu-rgyal, the king of Tibet. 
There are many various accounts of this. Although there are [bogks called] Rgyal- 
spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan, the Gsan-ba or Hbru-bdus, and many 
others, yet, if we compare (collect) them, two things are well said: 
‘Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Bon-po ideas; 
Mysterious remains the lineage of men according to Buddhist ideas.’ 


Now, relating according to those texts only, at the navel of our southern Hdzam-bu- 
glin (Jambu-dvipa), the centre of the countries, the roof of the earth, the curved 
horn of ‘the snow mountains, the foundation of that crystal mchod-rten (stupa), the 
icy Ti-se (Kailasa), the rim of the turquoise circle of Lake Ma-ban (Manasarowar), the 
mother-land of jewels and gold, the source of the four great rivers, the six divisions 
of Tibet,—in this country of high mountains and pure works; we will relate of all 
this according to [the book] Dan-po-dban-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byun. 

At the time when Tibet was troubled by the twelve little kings the King of 
Kosala, Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), who was of Bceom-ldan-hdas’ (Buddha’s) family, had 
five sons. The third (middle one) of them, called Buddha-siri, was born with his 
eyes covered from above like those of birds, the [fingers and toes] of his hands and 
feet were connected like those of ducks, and his eyebrows were [blue] like turquoises. 
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Along with him a host of devils were born. He was shown to Brahman sign-interpreters, 
and the Brahmans said, ‘This prince has splendid marks, and the size of his 
body will be very great: he will reign before his father is dead.’ When they thus 
prophesied, the father, thinking in his mind, ‘He will reign by killing either me or 
his brothers,’ was minded to cast him away. The Brahmans answered, ‘If we 
send him to the snowy northern regions, he will be of benefit to living beings !’ 
As they prophesied thus, they made a throne on the necks of four fast-running men, who 
carried him across the northern mountains and wilds, and laid him down on the 
{mountain ?] Lha-ri-gyed-mtho, in the middle of Tibet. Although there are many 
conflicting statements with regard to this [event], he is certainly a Sakya of Gohutama 
and Man-pos-bkur-ba’s family. Some hunters saw him and asked, ‘Who are you? 
Tell us, Btsan-po (Majesty), whence you came. As he did not understand their 
language, he pointed with his finger to the sky. The hunters told and confirmed 
this to the people, and many people went there and were shown [the boy]. When 
the twelve little kings saw that- he was good and of great brilliance and pleasing, 
they said, ‘We have no overlord; we must invite him to be our little drum!’ 
(L MS..: little lord). Thus saying, Btsan-khrun and Snums, both, Gnha-ra-rtse and 
Gtso, both, and the two Khu-stegs, these six families of subjects invited him. Ra-sans- 
dar-pa and Khyun-po became governors. Ses-gfien of Me-fiag was elected minister. 
Thus he was appointed king of all ‘black-heads’ [Tibetan expression for men]. The 
name of Gia-khri (Neck-throne) was given him. ‘Great Gia-khri-btsan-po!’ thus 
he was addressed. The lands Yar-lun and so forth were his precious and excellent diadem, 
and he resided at the castle Phyi-dban-stag-rtse. Power and justice were his ornaments. 
He ruled the world according to religion, and his realm was in a happy state. He 
had a fourfold bodyguard. The outside foes were subdued by the forty-four governors 
of Rgod-ldod (or Rgod-Idon). The inner administration was regulated by the forty-four 
governors of Gyur-ldod (or Gyur-ldon). At the four extremities of his kingdom he 
appointed spies (or scouts). The enemies of the four extremities were subdued by 
the eight Khrom-kha (Z MS.: Khrom-khra) (governors). At Roi-do twenty-two 
officials [called] Kha-ba-so (ZL MS.: Khab-so) filled the barns [with grain]. From 
the twelve markets riches were offered to the king; wise men decided about rewards 
for good and bad. By punishing criminals the source of deceit was stopped. Five 
wise men brought fame to the country through their writings in gold and turquoise ; 
five heroes adorned it as lions and tigers; five quick messengers rode on horses, 
which they changed in their course [Z MS. quite unintelligible]. The justice of 
this great [king] was as [glorious] as if the sun rose over glaciers. Among his deeds 
he built the palace of Hum-bu-bla-sgan. Theft, deceit, [was overcome]; in trade 
advantage was not looked for. The whole kingdom flourished, and the government 
was beneficent. It was grand and excellent in all respects. 


NOTES 
King Giia-khri-btsan-po is mentioned as an ancestor of the Ladakhi kings in the following inscriptions of 
my collection -—Nos. 51, 54, 72, 75, 78, 81, 84,111,119. - The place-names given in the account of his kingdom 
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all seem to refer to Ladakh, see my article ‘The Kingdom of Gnya-khri-btsan-po’, J. & PASB., vol. vi, 
No. 8, 1910. Phyi-dban-stag-rtse seems to be identical with the present village of Phyi-dban, eight mile 
from Leh; Hum-bu-bla-sgan with Um-[b]la, eight miles from Phyi-dban; Ron-do with the village of Ron-da 
in Nubra, not far from Phyi-dban; Rgod-ldod with Rgod-yul in Upper Ladakh; and Gyur-ldod with the 
district of Gyu-ru in Central Ladakh. As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (pp. 149-50), all the places 
mentioned by the Central Tibetan historians in connexion with the first king of Tibet are situated near 
Bsam-yas. But most of their names are different from those given here. Me-iag is probably the same as 
Mi-fag, a province of Khams. 

As regards Gia-khri-btsan-po’s date, the following attempts at fixing it have been made: 313 B.c. 
according to I. J. Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen, p. 21; 250 B.c. according to Csoma de K6roés (Grammar, p. 177); 
50 B.c. according to Schlagintweit (Rgyal-rabs, p. 14) and S&. Ch. Das; 416 B.c. according to the book | 
Grub-mthah-sel-qyi-me-lon ; before Buddha according to the Bon-po chronicles. 

Legend of his origin according to the Bon-po chronicles :—He is the son of Pandu and Krasna (Krishna or 
Draupadi). In this connexion the Mahabharata tale and many of its names occur in the Bon-po chronicles 
(see Laufer, ‘ Tibet. Geschichtswerk der Bon-po,’ T*oung Pao, sér. 11, vol. xi, p. 8). 

Chinese legends of his origin: According to the Ytouwngtche (Méioires concernant la Chine, xiv, 1789. 
pp. 127-8) he came from a western country and settled at Si-tche-choui. His name was Houi-ty-pou-tsoui-ye. 
In Parker, Manchu Relations with Tibet, we read (JRAS., N.Ch.B., 1886, p. 301): ‘a Wutiyana-Khan, 
who fled eastward over the Hindu Kush, founded the Yarlun house. His name was Nyatpo-Khan.’ 

The Mongol versions are in close agreement with the Central Tibetan Buddhist version, and therefore 
somewhat different from the above account. 

It is remarkable that the numeral 44 as the number of certain officials is also found in Sir Aurel Stein’s 
collection of documents from Turkestan. The title Khab-so, which is also found in the ancient stone 
monuments of Lhasa, seems to mean ‘ Guard of the castle’. | 

As regards postal service among the Tibetans, it may be noted that one of the documents found by 
Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan is impressed with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost like 
a stamp ensuring quick transmission. 


His son was Mu-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Dir-khri-btsan-po (Z MS. : Rin-khri-btsan-po). 

His son was So-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Me-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Gdags-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Sribs-khri-btsan-po. 

These seven are called the seven heavenly thrones. 

After seven cycles 

The tombs of the seven Khri were made in heaven (L MS.: the seven Khri, 
the rulers, were sent to heaven) : 

Their divine bodies dwindled away like rainbows, without remains. 


Thus they, having the gods of light for their leaders, lived many years; and, 
when the sons following them were fit to hold the bridle (were fit for ruling), the 
fathers before them went happily to heaven, dwindling away like a rainbow. 


NOTES 
In the book Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, the names of these kings are given as follows: Giia-khri-btsan-po, 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, Dii-khri, So-khri, Mer-khri, Srib-khri (Gdags-khri being omitted). In other Central Tibetan 
historical works (S, Ch. Das, ‘Contributions, etc.,” JASB., vol. 1, p. 215) the names of the queens of these kings 
are given. Herbert Miiller (‘Tibet in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung,’ Zeitschrift fiir vergl. Rechts- 


Wissenschaft, vol. xx, p. 807) notes that all these kings were named after their mothers (the Tibetan 
matriarchate), 
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The son of Sribs-khri-btsan-po was Gri-gum-btsan-po. 

He had three sons: Sa-khri, Na-khri, and Bya-khri. 

Bya-khri received the name of Spu-de-gun-rgyal. He resided at the great 
castle of Yar-lui. In the time of this king the bon [religion] of the Yus-drui 
{svastika) arose. Besides, the essence of burnt wood, charcoal, and the essence of 


molten leather, glue, came into existence (were found). JIron-ore, copper-ore, and 
silver-ore were found. 


‘The three ores were melted with coal, and silver, copper, and iron showed 
themselves. 

Pieces of wood were pierced, and ploughs and yokes were made. 

Two equal [mdzos] were put into the yoke, and the plains were ploughed into 
fields. 

The water of the lakes was led into irrigation canals, and bridges were built 
across rivers.’ 


Many such implements came into existence. 


NOTES 


As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, these kings are known by the name Bar-gyi-ldin, 
“flying between,’ or ‘the floating ones of the earth’. From the same book we learn that Gri-gum-btsan-po was 
murdered by his minister, who reigned for some time. Under Gri-gum-btsan-po the Dur-bon religion, and 
under Spu-de-gui-rgyal the Gnam-bon religion arose. As regards the Bon religion, its earliest type is 
certainly nature-worship, as represented in the ancient Tibetan-Chinese inscriptions from Lhasa ‘(eighth and 
ninth century), and in the Glin-chos of Ladakh. As regards Glin-chos, see my article in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics, s.v.; also, ‘ The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual,’ Ind. Ant., 1901, pp. 181 seq. : 
‘A Bon-po Hymnal,’ Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 359 ; ‘ Kesarsage,’ Mém. de la Soc. Finno-ougrienne, No. xv, pp. 21-31 ; 
‘A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesarsaga,’ Bibl. Ind., Nos. 1184, 1150, 1164, 1218; “The Paladins of the 
Kesarsaga,’ J. & PASB., 1906 (p. 46), 1907 (p. 67); and unedited MSS. from Khalatse, Poo, and Tagmachig. 

Places of the cult of the Glin-chos see in my article ‘Historische Dokumente von Khalatse’, ZDMG., 
Bd. Ixi, pp. 583-92. 

Illustrative rock-carvings see in my article ‘Rock-carvings from Lower Ladakh’, Ind. Ant., vols. xxxi, 
p. 398, xxxii, p. 361, and our finds on the expedition of 1909. 

As regards editions of Bon-po literature of the period when it was influenced by Buddhism and Hinduism, 
the following may be mentioned :— 

Mdo-gzer-mig and Hdus-pa-rin-po-che, extracts by S. Ch. Das, in JBTS., 1893, pp. 1-7. It contains the 
history of Géen-rabs of Zan-zun (Guge), the legendary founder of the Bon religion. It is modelled on the 
Buddha legend. Then it speaks of Géen-rabs’ journey to China to assist the emperor Kontse in saving his castle. 
This tale is similar to the tale of Kesar’s journey to China. 

Then, in Appendix ii of the same journal, we hear of the highest aim of the Bon religion. It is to retain 
one’s personality by seeking the welfare of all beings. After that a number of charms and lists of Bon-po 
deities are given. In these lists the name Khro-bo, which is so common in the ancient inscriptions from Ladakh, 
is found. The four great Khro-bo are mentioned. 

In JASB., vol. 1, pp. 187 ff., S. Ch. Das gives a translation of the eighth book of Grub-mthah-sel-gyi-me-lon, 
in which are described the different stages of the Bon religion. The fact of its accepting Hindu doctrines at 
various times is mentioned. 

The book Gtsan-ma-Klu-hbum-dkar-po, translated by A. Schiefner (St. Petersburg Academy Mémoires, 
vol. xxviii, No. 1), contains Géen-rabs’ path of delivery from transmigration. It appears to be half Hinduist, 
half Buddhist (see Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 206). 
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The books Klw-hbwm-hdus-pahi-siin-po (Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne, No. xi) and 
Sa-bdag-klu-gnan-gyi-sgrog-khrol (Vienna Academy Sitzwngsberichte, vol. xlvi) haye been translated 
by Dr. B. Laufer. They contain songs of exorcism. The latter work especially is remarkable as having 
remained untouched by Hindu or Buddhist ideas. Its character is primitive and animistic. 

B. H. Hodgson published several plates of Bon-po deities in JRAS., 1861. As they look almost like 
present-day Buddhist deities, the greater is the importance of my discovery of an ancient Bon-po temple 
at Lamayuru with frescoes of Bon-po priests fepresented in blue and black dress. The blue dress of the 
Bon-po priests is mentioned in JASB., vol. 1, pp. 198, 211. A description of the Bon-po monastery at 
Shendar-ding is given in S. Ch. Das’ Jowrney to Lhasa, 1902, pp. 205 sqq. The monastery, as well as the 
monks, can nowadays hardly be distinguished from Buddhist ones. 

Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyun-gnas, the Bon-po chronicle, has been printed by S. Ch. Das; extract given by 
Dr. B. Laufer in T’owng Pao, vol. xi, No.1. As the genealogical réle of Chinggis Khan’s family shows, 
the chronicles were compiled later than 1328 a.D. They contain the Bon-po version of the legends of the origin 
of the Tibetans and of their first king. They are of a distinctly Hinduist colouring. The story of the fall of 
the Bon religion under Khri-sron-lde-btsan is related at some length. 

I am of opinion that, according to a certain school of ancient Tibetan historians, Spu-de-gun-rgyal was 
the first king of Tibet. My reasons are the following :—(1) His name contains the name Spu-rgyal ; (2) Under 
him the great castle of Yar-lun is mentioned again ; (3) The Bon religion is stated to have risen. under him; 
(4) The story of the introduction of civilization into Tibet is connected with him. 


His son was ’A-go-legs. His son was ’I-So-legs. His son was... By that king 
the palace of Phyi-dban-stag-rtse was built. That was the commencement of building 
palaces and forts. His son was De-sSo-legs. During his lifetime singing and dancing 
spread. His son was Gu-ru-legs. His son was Hbron-rje-legs. His son was Thon-so-. 
legs. These are called ‘the six Legs (good ones) of the earth’. 


NOTES 


The names of these kings, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, are as follows :—’O-s0, De-éo, 
Thi-éo, Gu-ru, Hbron-zin, and ‘I-é0. It looks almost as if this group originally consisted of seven kings. In 
the Rgyal-rabs, after ’I-éo-legs, the words ‘his son was’ occur; but instead of the name a blank is left. For 
this reason we might perhaps insert here the name Thi-éo, which is found in the Bodhimér (see I. J. Schmidt’s 
Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 319) as well as in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan. 


His sons were Zin-la-zin-lde, Lde-phrug-gnam-gzun-btsan, Lde-rgyal-po-btsan, 
Se-snol-lam-lde, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-lam, Lde-snol-po, Sprin-btsan-lde. These are 
called ‘the eight Lde (beauties, /de, rde, bde) of the earth’. 


NOTES 


The names of this group of kings, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, are as follows :— Za-nam- 
zin-lde, Lde-hphrul-nam-gzun-btsan, Se-snol-nam-lde, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-snol-nam, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-snol- 
nam, Lde-snol-po, Lde-rgyal-po, Lde-sprin-btsan. As we see, there are here ten of them. They are called 
Bar-gyi-lde (Beauties of the ‘ middle region ’, the earth) ; and the last seven are known by the name Sil-ma-bdun 
(the seven. tinkling sounds ?), : 


His son was called Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan. Down to his father the mothers were 
Lha-mos (goddesses) and K/u-mos (Nagis). From him onwards, as they were offspring 
of subjects and relatives, the descendants of Tho-tho-ri-loi-btsan were called Klu-rgyal 
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(Naga-raja). His son was Khri-btsan. During his lifetime roads(?) and bridges 
[were constructed]. His son was Khri-thog-rje-thog-btsan. His son was called 
Eha-tho-tho-ri-sien-bsal (Z MS.: sfian-bgal). He was an incarnation of the august 
Kun-tu-bzan-po (Samanta-bhadra). He reigned for sixty-two years. At the time 
when he dwelt at the great palace of .Hum-bu-rdzans-mkhar, which had come into 
existence of itself without being built, a basket came down from heaven, as a pre- 
monition of the spread of Buddha’s teaching in Tibet. Sliding down together by a ray 
of light, there came down to the king’s palace the book Za-ma-tog (Karandavyitha- 
sitra); the Pan-kon-phyag-rgya-pa (a Sutra work, Spai-skon-phyag-rgya); the 
essence [of religion], namely, the six syllables [om mani padme him]; a golden 
mchod-rten, a yard high; a Tshindhamani (Cintémam) tsha-tsha (a terra-cotta with 
Buddha’s image); and all the mudrd@ positions of the fingers. Not knowing whether 
these were Bon or Buddhist, they honoured them with beer and turquoise offerings. 
Blessing resulted from it, and [the king] attained to 120 years of age. Thus, during 
the lifetime of this king the beginning of the holy religion took place. 


NOTES 


These kings form a group according to the Dpag-bsam-lon-bzan, p. 150, where they are called Smad-kyi- 
btsan-lna (the five lower majesties). According to that book their personal names are as follows :—To-ri-lon- 
btsan, Khri-btsan-nam, Khri-sgra-dpun-btsan, Khri-thog-rje-btsan, Lha-tho-tho-ri-gnan-btsan. Thus we see that 
in the Lhasa chronicles this group contains one more member. This is the last group of kings who are 
furnished with a group name. After this the kings show more individuality, and may be historical 
personages. Looking at their various groups, it occurs to me that through their group names they are connected 
with the three realms of the world, according to pre-Buddhist ideas. According to the Glin-chos the world 
consists of Stai-lha, heaven of the gods, Bar-btsan, the earth, and Gyog-klu, the realm of the Nagas. The 
first group of kings, the ‘ seven heavenly thrones’, are evidently connected with Stai-lha; the second, third, 
and fourth group, viz. Bar-gyi-ldin, Sahi-legs-drug, and Sahi-lde-brgyad, belong to the earth; and the last 
group, Smad-kyi-btsan-Ina, belong to the realm of the Nagas. 

As is stated by S. Ch. Das in JASB., vol. 1, p. 193, the reign of king Lha-tho-tho-ri-snen-bsal was the most 
flourishing time of the Bon religion. He also states that this king found a salt-mine; but the Ladakh 
chronicles ascribe this discovery to Gnam-ri-sron-btsan. As we learn from the Bodhimér (see I. J. Schmidt, 
Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 320), a few years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books several strangers arrived 
in Tibet to make known their importance. The Span-skon-phyag-rgya@ is included in the Bkah-hgyur, cee 


Beckh’s catalogue, p. 57. 
His son was Khri-sfian-bzun-btsan (J MS. : Khri-sian). During his lifetime 
the outlying valleys were brought under notice and cleared for fields. 
‘The lakes were furnished with gates, 
And drawn into irrigation canals. 


The glacier-water was collected in ponds, a 
And the water [which had collected] overnight [was used] for irrigation 


in daytime.’ 


Such like things were done in his time. 


NOTE 


The name of this king is spelt Khri-gian-bzun-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150 
M 
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His son was Hbron(Z MS.: Hgron)-sian-lde-ru. 


NOTE 
In the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, his name is spelt Hbro-giian-ldeh. 


His son was Stag-ri-siian-gzigs. During the lifetime of this king mdzos and 
mules originated from cross-breeding. The prices of goods were determined, and 
the grass of the hills was plaited in bundles. Such like things were done. 


NOTE 
In the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, the name of this king is spelt Stag-ri-ghan-gzigs. 


His son was Gnam-ri-sron-btsan. During the time of this king there came from 
China [the arts] of medicine and divination. The King of Giia-zur and others who 
dwelt in the west of India and Gru-gu were subdued. In the north salt was found. 
A castle called Khri-brtsegs-bbum-gdugs was built. 


NOTES 


The name of this king is not spelt differently in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150. As.regards Giia-zur, 
I do not know anything about its situation. Khri-brtsegs reminds me of Khri-rtse in Ladakh ; but I do not 
venture to identify these two places. Gru-gu is probably identical with Thon-mi, situated in the vicinity of 
Kamba-rdzon. 


His son was Sron-btsan-sgam-po [Chinese date 600-50 a.p.] (Z MS. : Sron-btsan- 
rgam-po), an incarnation of the Bodhisatva Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokita). During 
the lifetime of this king all the kingdoms on the frontier were united under his rule, 
and every one of the little kings sent presents and letters. Although this king 
issued innumerable documents signed with his seal, there were no characters 
in Tibet to send replies to the letters from [various] quarters. And, as [the bogks 
of] the famous sanctuary of his ancestor Tho-tho-ri-siien-bsal remained a mystery, 
[since they were written] in Indian characters, he thought, ‘We must translate them 
so as to be in Tibetan writing.’ Therefore he sent Thon-mi, the son of H-nu, with 
a hbre (a measure) of gold, and sixteen fellow-students to Kashmir to learn the 
characters. They learned the characters from the Brahman Li-byin; Pandit Sen- 
ge-sgra (Simhanada) taught them (Z MS.: Pandit Sen-ge taught them the language). 
Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan language, they made twenty-four 
Gsal-byed [consonants] and six. Rins, [altogether] thirty [characters]. Besides, 
they made them to agree in form with the Nagara characters of Kashmir. 
Then, when Thon-mi arrived in Tibet, he met with the king, who was in the 
garden of his wife "U-ru. The king said: ‘Have you learnt the letters and the 
language? Then you may offer praise to Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokita)!’ Thereupon 
Thon-mi wrote down the g0-lo-ka (sloka) :— 
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Gzal-ras-gsal-lq-rad-mdans (L MS. : ro-dqis)-gan-ba-bzan, 
“A good and full [offering of] fresh scent to Gzal-ras-gsal (A-valokita),’ 


and presented it to the king. The king was much pleased, and erected the temple 
of Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo (Z MS. Byin-gyis-thog-mar-rdo) ; and before the image of 
Spyan-ras-gzigs these letters (the sloka) were carved on stone. These are the earliest 
inscription [in Tibet] and the oldest temple. 

Then, at the invitation of Thon-mi-Sambhota, there came from Nepal the 
incarnation of Khro-giier-ma (Bhrikuti), the Nepalese spouse Khri-btsun. Together 
with her were brought the Lord Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), Byams-pa-chos-kyi- 
hkhor-lo (Maitreya-dharma-cakra), and the Lady Sgrol-ma (Tara) of sandal-wood.* 
Then the minister Rig-pa-can ‘brought from China the incarnation of Sgrol-ma 
(Tara), the queen and spouse Kon-jo. Together with her arrived [the image] of 
the Lord Rin-po-che (Buddha). 

Besides, [the following] worldly inventions were made :—rice-beer, barley-beer, 


in short, 
‘ All the necessaries for food ; 


The making of curds from milk ; 
Butter and butter-milk from curds; 
Cheese from butter-milk ; 

Pots from clay ; 

Mills turned by water ; 

Weaving with looms ; 

And many mechanical arts.’ 

Then, at Lha-sa, the incomparable monastery of Ra-mo-che and others were erected. 
Palaces were built on the Dmar-po-ri and on the Lcags-pho-ri, and these two mountains 
were connected with an iron chain-bridge. As many as 900 monasteries and castles 
were built. 

In his time the Indian teacher Kumara, the Nepalese teacher Sila-mafiju, the 
Kashmiri teachers Tabuta (Z MS. Tabata) and Ganuta (ZL MS. Ghanuta), the 
Brahman Li-byin, and the Chinese teacher Ha-Sai-mahadheba were invited. The trans- 
lators (o-tsa-ba) Thon-mi, Dhar-ma-go-sa, and Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun translated 
religious books in every possible manner and edited them. 

During the lifetime of this king Rtsa-mi and Sii-mi of the east, Blo-bo and 
Zan-zun of the south, and the Hor kingdoms of the north (Turkistan), and others 
were brought under subjection, and the customs of the holy religion were introduced 


into them. 


1 The often-mentioned image of Akshobhya-vajra was seen by Sarat Chandra Das (Journey to Lhasa, p. 155) in the 
Ra-mo-che ‘emple at Lhasa.—F. W. T. 
NOTES 


As regards local names, the following places are known :—The monastery of Ra-mo-che is stated by 8. Ch. 
Das (Dictionary) to have been built on a plain in the north quarter of Lhasa. But I do not believe that anybody 
has seen traces of it. Dmar-po-ri, ‘the red hill,’ is nowadays better known as Potala of Lhasa: Leags-pho-ri, 
‘the iron hill,’ is still known by its old name; it is situated in the close vicinity of the former. As regards 
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Lha-lun, there is such a place in Ladakh; but I am not sure that there are not other places of this name. 
Rtsa-mi (pronounced Sa-mi) I feel inclined to identify with Sami of the maps, west of the Manasarowar Lake, 
especially as the Singlabcha Pass (probably the old Sii-mi) is in close neighbourhood. Blo-bo is a Tibetan 
province north of Muktinath. Its ancient capital used to be Lho-mon-sdan (Lo-Mantang of the maps). 
Yain-zun is one of the provinces of Gu-ge. All these provinces were apparently conquered before Lhasa was 
made the capital of Tibet. 

Sron-btsan-sgam-po’s two queens, the white and the green Tara, remind us of the Kesar-saga. Kesar’s 
white wife was Hbru-gu-ma, and his green wife is Gyuhi-dkon-mchog-mo (see my article on Glii-chos in 
‘Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics). The Ladakhi tale of the minister Rig-pa-can of Shargola in 
Ladakh, who was sent to fetch the princess from China, is similar to the tale of the minister Gar (see S. Ch. 
Das’ article in JASB., 1881, p. 218). Both versions remind us of the Kesar-saga. 

Introduction of Writing—The characters were formed after the Indian Laitsha (Bodhimér, op. cit., 
p. 327). The dbu-med alphabet was formed after the Indian Vartula (acc. to the Togbarlova). This is all 
fantastical. The Indian script which is most closely related to the Tibetan is the Indian Gupta (North-Western 
Gupta according to Dr. Vogel) of the fifth to the seventh century (see my article on the Tibetan alphabet 
written for the Epigraphia Indica, vol. xi, p. 266). 

Literature.—Works by Thon-mi-Sambhota :—Bstan-hgywr, Mdo, vol. exxiii, Sku-gzugs-kyi-mtshan-nid, 
by *A-nuhi-bu; vol. exxiv, Sgrah-bstan-bcos-swm-cu-pa, a grammar , Lun-du-ston-pa-stags-kyi-hjug-pa, by 
Thon-mi-’A-nu (a grammar). Thon-mi-Sambhota’s grammar is practically the same as the one which is 
printed in the Darjeeling School Series (Tibetan Primer Series, No. iv, where it is stated on p. 1 that the book 
is an extract from Thon-mi-legs-bsad-sum-cu-pa). It is evident that this grammar was written in very ancient 
days ; for it treats of the drag, a final suffix which has long disappeared even from the classical language. It 
treats also of the Tibetan system of tones, and is therefore more than a mere repetition of Indian grammars (see 
my article in ZDMG., vol. lvii, p. 285). Bu-ston says that the Chinese Kechana were the guides of the Tibetans 
in the commencement of Buddhism. But there are very few translations by Chinese Buddhists in the 
encyclopedias. As regards the names of translators, only Kumara and Li-byin are generally known; they 
occur in the Alci inscription of c. 1000 a.p. Dharma-go-sa may be identical with Dharma-kirti of the Alci 
inscription, who is known to have lived during that period ; Kumara’s name is also found in the Bstan-hgyur. 

Sron-btsan-sgam-po is the reputed author of the book Mani-bkah-hbwm, which contains a glorification of 
Avalokita, and his own history. Wassilieff says with regard to it that it is undoubtedly a modern book. He 
also wrote a book on horse-breeding (Bodhimér, op. cit., p. 829), perhaps the one which is still circulated 
in Ladakh. His lawbook: §S. Ch. Das gives his sixteen moral precepts in his article JASB., vol. 1, p. 219. 
His ‘laws’ are also found in the Bodhimér (op. cit., pp. 328-9). He had ministers of inner and outer affairs, 
the Sain and Berke of the Bodhimér. 

Progress of CivilizationThe Bodhimér states (op. cit., pp. 840-1) that silkworms, mulberry-trees, 
barley-beer, water-mills, paper, ink, and the calendar were introduced from China. 


His son was Man-sron-man-btsan (650-79 a.D.). 


NOTES 


He is Sron-btsan-sgam-po’s grandson, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 150) and the Bodhimér 
(op. cit., p. 347). The Chinese chronicles (Thangshwu in H. Miiller’s comparative table, Tibet in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, vol. xx, p. 325) call him 
Tsanphu. At first Lutung-tsan (Thon-mi-Sambhota) governs the country; later on Thon-mi-Sambhota’s 
gon (Majordomo). Then the Thangshu speaks of a war between the Tibetans and the Tukuhun (Turks). 
The latter, as well as the Chinese, were beaten by the Tibetans. Great extension of the Tibetan empire 
beyond the Pamir (Thangshu, op. cit., p. 829). 


His son was Gun-btsan (Z MS. : Gun-sron-gui-btsan). 


NOTE 


This name is evidently in the wrong place. As a look at other chronicles shows, Gui-btsan was 
Maji-sroi-man-btsan’s father and Sroi-btsan-sgam-po’s son. 


—————— — 
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His son was Guih-sroi-hdu-rje (Z MS.: Hdu-sron-hdu-rje) (679-705 a.p.). 
During the time of this king were conquered :—in the east as far as the Rgyal-pohi- 
chu (Hoangho); in the south as far as Sin-khun (LZ MS.: Sin-kun) of Nepal ; 
in the north as far as Kra-krag-dar-chen of Turkestan; in the west as far as Chun- 
rins of [B]}lo-bo; Nan-gon on the Balti road, and Si-dkar of the Lowland. From 
Rgya (China or India) came tea, borddha-mal(?) (LZ MS.: stone drums), clarionets, 
long trumpets, telescopic trumpets, etc. 

Besides, the seven men of great skill arose [as follows] :—Khri-bdun-yul-byin 
(ZL MS.: Khri-bdun-yul) could jump across chasms which were nine hdom (27 feet) 
wide; Gdun-grags of Gsal-snai could catch a wild yak by throwing a sling at his 
feet; Rkod-btsan (Z MS.: Rgod-btsan) of ’A-thog could seize a lion by his mane ; 
Klu-gon (Z MS.: Klu-kon) of Cog-ro could pierce with his arrow a tree, which was 
two hdom (18 feet) thick; Ltag-bzan (Z MS.: Stag-bzan) of Hbrom could bring 
down castles by leading water [below them]; and Gyag-chun of Hgos (Z MS.: Bgos) 
could twirl round his head a deer’s hide filled with gold. [This king] was more 
powertul than the previous kings of Tibet. 

NOTES 

The following local names can be identified :—the Rgyal-pohi-chu is the Hoangho; Kra-krag in, Turkestan 
is probably Karakash near Khotan; Nan-gon is nowadays the ordinary name of Baltistan; Si-dkar is one 
of the most important towns of Baltistan, near Skar-rdo; Gsal-snan is a name of a vihara, according to 
Schiefner; as regards ’A-thog, it is the name of the Indus Valley near Skar-rdo, according to 
Miss J. E. Duncan, A Summer Ride, etc., p. 287; Cog-ro is according to Schiefner the name of a vihara; 
it is the home of Ses-rab-bla-ma according to the Bstan-hgywr (Cordier, p. 161); the Bodhimér speaks 
(op. cit., p. 362) of a powerful clan called Jog-ro, which existed during this period; Hbrom is the name of an 
ancient family of Tibet, and possibly a local name; Hgos is the name of a monastery, as well as of a tribe 
(Schiefner). According to the Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, p. 131) it is the home of Lha-btsas, the translator. 

This king is called Hdus-sron-man-rje in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 150), Dusrong-mangbo in the 
Bodhimér (op. cit., p. 347), and Chinu-hsi-lung-tsanphu in the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 325); but there is no 
absolute cértainty about the identity of the Tibetan and Chinese names. 

Notes from the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 380): The Major-domo retained his authority. In 678 a Chinese 
army was beaten on the Kuku-Nor by the Tibetans. Then several Tibetan chiefs took the side of the 
Chinese, and the Chinese reconquered Turkestan. The Major-domo was turned out, and he committed 
suicide together with 100 of his friends (the Bodhimér, op. cit., p. 847, mentions two Major-domos during 


this reign). 

His son was Khri-lde-btsug-brtan-mes-ag-tshoms (705-55 a.p.). During the 
lifetime of this king the castle of Kha-brag-dar-phu was built at Lhasa; all the 
lowlands were filled [with buildings]. He built .the viharas Khri-rtse of Glin-beu 
(‘Ten lands’); at Brag-dmar Ga-chu-sar-sgo, Phan-thai-ka-med, Ka-chu-pan-chub 
(ZL MS.: Ka-chu-ban-chun), Brag-dmar-mgrin-bzan (Z MS.: Hbrin-bzan), and many 
others. Su-dgu-so-ka of Brag-kha (Z MS.: Dgu-so-ka of Bran-kha) and Dziiana- 
kumara of Siiegs became translators (lo-tsha-ba), and translated the two books (Gser- 
hod-dam-pa (Suvarna-prabhasa-siitra) and Las-brgya-pa (Karma-sataka).  Pi-tsi- 
tsanda-éri (L MS.: Pi-tsi-tsantra-Sri) translated the Smad-sbyad (L MS.: Sman- 
spyad), the Rtsis (divination), and so forth, and introduced the great ceremonies of 


religion. 
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NOTES 

Local names: Khri-rtse may be identified with Khri-rtse (or Khrig-rtse) of Ladakh. Ga-chu-sar-sgo 
reminds me of Sar-sgo-la in Ladakh. But until we know the situation of Glin-beu nothing can be said 
for certain. 

This king is called Khri-lte-gtsug-brtan-mes-'ag-tshoms in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 150), Thi-lde- 
oroi-batu-mei-ak-tshom in the Bodhimér (op. cit., p. 848), and Chi-li-so-tsan in the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 825). 

Notes from the Thangshu :—He was married to a Chinese princess called Chin-cheng (the Khyim-éan 
of the Tibetans). The Tibetans had received the towns of Chiu-chu and Kuei-te on the Hoangho as her 
dowry. There were continual wars about these places. Whenever treaties were concluded, a market for 
bartering horses was mentioned with emphasis. 

Then there was a great war with the Chinese about the possession of Gilgit (see M. A. Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, sections ii and iii). 

Gilgit is now identified with Little Poliu, Baltistan with Great Poliu. The King of Kashmir, Muktapida, 
assisted the Chinese against the Tibetans, and the Tibetans were aided by the Arabs. The Chinese emperor of 
the period was Hsiian-tsung, 713-55 A.D. 

The Bodhimér says (op. cit., p. 349) that the Tibetan king was married to two queens, one from 
Samarkand, the other from China. The latter was intended for his son, who broke his neck when going 
to meet her. Therefore the father married her. 

As regards the names of the translators, I cannot identify Su-dgu-so-ka and Pi-tsi-tsan-da-sri. Dzfana- 
kumara (Jiana-kumara) is mentioned again under Sad-na-legs. He ismentioned in the Bstan-hgywr, as having 
translated Rgyud-hgrel, 2, xliv, No. i. The book Sman-spyad, which was probably concerned with medicine 
(sman), is not known to me. 


His son was Khri-sron-lde-btsan (755-97 a.p.), an incarnation of the Bodhisattva 
Hjam-dpal (Mafiju-sri). This king invited the teacher Bodhisattva from India. 
Ananta of Kashmir became translator, and preached on the ten virtues, the eighteen. 
regions (or elements), and the twelve causes of existence (niddanas). 

On that account the gods and demons of Tibet became angry, and the hill 
Dmar-po-ri was struck by lightning, [the plain] Phan-than was devastated by water, 
and many diseases of men and animals appeared. Therefore the teacher said, ‘The 
gods and demons of Tibet do not like my preaching. To subdue the gods and demons 
of Tibet you must invite the teacher Padma-hbyun-gnas (Padma-sambhava) from 
‘O-rgyan (Udyana). We three unite in prayer before the mchod-rten (stupa) of 
Buddha Hod-srun (Kasyapa)!’ Sna-gsal-snan and Co-ro (Z MS. : Beog-ro) -legs-sgra 
were both sent, and invited the teacher. Then all the gods and demons of Tibet 
were exorcised. And after the model of the Indian temple of ’O-tantra-ri (Otantapuri), 
the eternal self-created (Svayam-bhi) temple of Bsam-yas was built. Many Indian 
Pandits and seven chosen translators [translated] the Sde-snod-gsum (Tripitaka 


(Z MS.) and the first three books of the Gsan-snags-rgyud (Guhya-mantra-tantra) 
(S MS.). In short, 


‘Through these three, the king, the donor, and the priest, in the country of Tibet 
which had been dark, 


The holy religion, pure and free from error, spread and was made to flourish.’ 


Several of the subjects received the new dignity of orders. It was made a custom 


- ape the lamas] to carry on the crown of their heads the pebbles which are below 
the feet. 
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At Bsam-yas he built preaching-halls, and at Hchin-bu meditation-cells. At 
the palace of Rlui-tshugs (Z MS. Rlun-tshubs) he founded the towns of Skyid-pahi- 
[{li]Jbyun-gnas and Tshans-pahi-[h ]byun-gnas. 

At that time the teacher Padma-[hbyun-gnas] presented to the king the life-water 
of the Vidhyadharas ; but the ministers, who did not like it, said to the king, ‘ It 
is a maddening drink of the Mons, and poisonous! Pray do not drink it.’ So the 
king became doubtful about it, and did not drink. 

That leprosy might not enter [the country], he exorcised the Naga kings Ma-dros 
(Anavatapta) and Zil-chen (Manasvin) [of the Manasarovar Lake]. Abandoning his 
vajyra, Zil-chen took the shape of a boy, and was appointed to be an assistant to 
the king. He promised to fulfil every wish of the king. The king honoured the 
pair of Nagas highly, and they became his tutelary deities. Then the teacher departed 
to the south-western country of Rna-yab to quell the demons. 

At that time all Tibet prospered and was happy: the people increased, the 
harvests were good, and it was a time without strife. All the provinces on the four 
frontiers were subdued. China in the east, India in the south, Sbal-ti and Hbru-sal 
(Gilgit) in the west, Sahi-cho-’O-don-kas-dkar of the Turks in the north, were brought 
under his power. Both political and religious practices were firmly established. 
During the lifetime of this king the Bon religion was suppressed, and the holy religion 
was made to spread and flourished. The following ditty was composed :— 


‘Then the deputy of the conqueror (Buddha), the holy Zi-ba-htsho (Santi- 
rakshita), 

And the superior master of incantations, the ascetic Padma-hbyui (Padma- 
sambhava), 

Kamala-sila (Kamala-sila), the crest-ornament of the wise, 

And Khri-sron-lde-btsan, of surpassing thoughts ; 

Through these four, like sunrise in the dark country of Tibet, 

The light of the holy religion spread as far as the frontiers ; 

These holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever reverently salute.’ 


NOTES 

Geography.—The following local names can be identified : ‘O-rgyan is Udyana (see note *by 
F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1906, p. 461, n.), a country in the close vicinity of Mandi (Za-hor), as 
I believe: the names Za-hor and ’O-rgyan are often mentioned together. The famous mchod-rten 
(stapa) of Hod-srun (Kasyapa) is situated in Nepal; it is known by the name of Bya-run-kha-gor. 
’O-tantra-ri is the Indian town of Otantapuri in Magadha. The Tibetan temple of Bsam-yas is the 
oldest existing temple of the country. It is situated 35 miles from Lhasa, some two miles from the north 
bank of the Yaru River. It was visited by Nain Singh. ‘A lofty circular wall, 1,700 yards in circumference, 
surrounds the place, with gates facing to the four cardinal points. Along the top of this wall there have been 
erected a large number of small mchod-rten and votive piles, built of burnt yellow bricks.’ Nain Singh 
counted 1,030 of these; they seem to be covered with ancient inscriptions in old .Lantsha (?) characters, 
similar to those found near Gaya in India. ‘In the centre of the enclosure stands the large Gtsug-lag-khan, 
with radiating cloisters, leading to four chapels, facing at equal distances the four sides of the larger temple.’ 
The explorer found the idols and images contained in these temples of pure gold, richly ornamented with 


p. 


33. 
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valuable cloths and jewels. ‘The candlesticks and vessels are nearly all made of gold and silver.’ Another 
Survey Agent mentions a famous image of Sakya-muni in copper and gold, ten feet high. Round the temple 
are Chinese and Lafitsha inscriptions in enormous characters. Hchii-bu is probably identical with Hchims- 
phug, a small temple near Bsam-yas. The name of the Naga king Ma-dros is often used as a name of tne 
Manasarowar Lake. Sbal-ti is, of course, Baltistan, and Hbru-éal is Gilgit. “Odon-kas-dkar most probably 
stands for Urdum-Kashgar in Turkestan. But Sahi-cho cannot yet be explained.. Dmar-po-ri is a well-known 
hill in Lhasa. ‘The Mons are descendants of Indian emigrants to Tibet. Co-ro or Lcog-ro is mentioned in 
the Bstan-hgyur as the home of Ye-ses-bla-ma and Kluhi-rgyal-mtshan. 

Literature-—The name of Ananta, the Kashmir translator, is found among the inscribed portraits of Alci 
(eleventh or twelfth century). He is perhaps identical with Ananda-kara, Ananta of the Bstan-hgyur. Padma- 
hbyun-gnas: his life translated by E. v. Schlagintweit (Abh. d. k. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., 1899 and 1908). 
Many of his works are found in the Bstan-hgyur. As regards his connexion with Lahul and Mandi (Rewalsir), 
see my History of Lahul (to appear in Ind. Ant.). For his connexion with other parts of Western Tibet 
gee the account of my expedition, 1909, pp. 31, 34, 86. Several works in the Bstan-hgyur are attributed 
to Padma-sambhava’s fairy friends. See also the Padma-than-yig. Zi-ba-hthso is a well-known author of 
works in the Bstan-hgyur, and Kamala-ésila is known to have been his pupil. The name of Zi-ba-htsho 
(Santi-rakshita) occurs in the Alci monastery inscription in the form of Santipa. He was a scion of the 
royal family of Za-hor (Mandi) and received the title of Mkhan-po-Bodhisattva. He is, the author of 
a Riii-ma song. Of. B. Laufer, Roman einer tibetischen Konigin, Leipzig, 1911, p. 130. 

This king is called Khri-sron-ldehu-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (op. cit., p. 350), Thi-sron- 
lte-bdzan in the Bodhimér (p. 151), and So-hsi-lung-lieh-tsan in the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 325). 

Notes from the Thangshu:—War against China.—The capital, Si-nan-fu, was taken by the 
Tibetans, and a new emperor enthroned. Then the Tibetans had to retreat. When Tai-tsung became 
emperor of China in 780 A.D., peace was concluded. He sent the Tibetan prisoners home. - The Tibetan king 
did the same with the Chinese prisoners. Great oath of peace. Chinese-Tibetan inscription in Lhasa 
referring to it. It was brought to light by Waddell (see JRAS., October, 1909, pp. 952 sqq., and 1910, 
pp. 124 sqq.). Then the Chinese and Tibetans were united against a rebel in Sze-chuan. As the Chinese 
had treated the Tibetans like barbarians, there was again war between them, and the Tibetans conquered 
Turkestan. The Tibetan inscription at Endere (see M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 569, Tibetan sgraffiti) 
may refer to that war. 

The Ba-lu-mkhar inscription of Ladakh seems to be of the time of the same king (see Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 203 ff., and ZDMG., Bd. xli, pp. 583 ff.). Ba-lu-mkhar was a custom-house in those 
early times. 

Fall of the Bon Religion.—It is related in full in chapter xxi of the Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyun-gnas, 
translated by B. Laufer, T’ouwng Pao, vol. ii, pp. 14-18. The trick by which the Buddhists were victorious 
see in JASB., 1881, p. 223. 


His son was Mu-khri-btsan-po (798-804 a.p.). To carry out to completeness 
the thoughts of his father, [this king] made at Bsam-yas the noble offering of [a copy 
of | the Hdul-ba, Miion-pa-, Mdo-, Sde-gsum (Vinaya, Abhidharma, Sitra, composing 
the Tripitaka). He gave ample maintenance to.the clericals. Three times he equalized 
the rich and hungry of Tibet. Although in [some] parts of both countries of Rgya 
(China and India) not all those who had bowed before his father bowed before him, 
he endured it with patience. He divided the country of Tibet from the countries of 
Rgya (defined the frontier). All the grass under Tibetan rule grew with points 
looking towards Tibet.' 


NOTES 
Aceording to Ssanang-Ssetsen (p. 47) Khri-sroi-lde-btsan had three sons, viz. Muni-Bdzanbo, Muruk- 
Bdzanbo, and Muthi-Bdzanbo. Muni-Bdzanbo was poisoned, Muruk-Bdzanbo was banished, and Muthi- 


Explained as meaning that it grew better on the Tibetan side. 
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Bdzanbo reigned. According to the Bodhimér (op. cit., p. 8357) Khri-sron-lde-btsan had three sons, viz. Muni- 
Bdzanbo, Ssubudtu-Bdzanbo, and Shiregihn-Koissun-berke-shudurgho. The first was poisoned by his own 
mother, because he had married a younger wife of his father’s; the second was killed by the relatives of a 
minister whom he had murdered: and the third reigned for some time. According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, 
p. 151, Khri-sron-lde-btsan had two sons, viz. Muni-btsan-po, who equalized the rich and the poor, and presented 
the Tripitaka to Bsam-yas, and Sad-na-legs. The same book contains the statement that this old copy of the 
T'ripitaka is still existent at Bsam-yas. Neither of these kings was known by name to the Chinese. They 
only speak of certain Tsanphus. 

Apparently during this time (see Wieger, Documents Historiques, Ho-kien-fu, 1905, p. 1717) Haran-al- 
Rashid (786-859 a.p.) sent embassies to the Emperor of China to induce him to make war against the Tibetans. 
But the latter succeeded in winning him over to their plans. In 800 a.p. Arabic’ armies are mentioned 
under Tibetan command. ‘Then Alamun concluded a treaty with the Tibetans to guard his eastern frontier. 


His son was Sad-na-legs. This king built the temple of Skar-chui-rdo-dbyiis 
[in the] province of Rgya. He invited the Pandit Kamalla|-sila and others to Tibet 
(ZL MS.).  Daziiina-kumara of Giiegs (S MS.) became translator, and translated many 
religious books which had not yet been translated. 


NOTES 


As has already been stated, Sad-na-legs is Mu-khri-btsan-po’s younger brother, not his son, according to 
the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzai (p. 151). As regards the province of Rgya, I feel almost certain that it is Western 
Tibet ; the town of Rgya, situated on the frontier between Rubsho and Ladakh, proves by its extensive ruins that 
it must at one time have been a place of importance. It may have been the principal place of Western Tibet in 
those days. Skar-chui-rdo-byiis, the name of the temple, means ‘ Little star, flying stone’; this would be 
a proper name for a meteor. This name may have been abridged to Skar-rdo, the name of the present 
capital of Baltistan. The name Skar-rdo is still understood to mean ‘meteor’. It is therefore possible 
that here we have the first mention of the Balti capital. Rgya is the home of the famous translator 
Brtson-hgrus-sen-ge, whose name is often found in the Bstan-hgyur and in the Rain-ma scriptures. 
The town of Sitegs (SMS.), Giiegs (LMS.), or Giitags (Bstan-hgywr) I have not yet been able to trace. 
The same translator has been mentioned already under Mes-’ag-tshoms, about fifty years earlier. Kamalagila 
was mentioned under Khri-sron-lde-btsan. The names of both these priests occur in the Bstan-hgyur as those 
of translators. 


His sons were: Gtsai-ma, Ral-pa-can, Glan-dar-ma (by the first wife), and 
Lha-rje and Lhun-grub, the two by an inferior queen. These five were born. The 
first son, Gtsan, loved religion. He entered the order [of lamas], admonished men to 
[adopt] religion, and wrote a book (sastra). Dar-ma loved sin, and was unworthy to 
rule. Ral-pa-can (804-16 a.p.), the middle one, reigned. He built the town of 
Hu-san(Z MS.: UsSa)-rdo, and erected the temple of Rgya-phibs-gyu-shon-can 
(‘having a Chinese roof of turquoise colour’). Although during the lifetimes of his 
ancestors many religious books from Rgya (China or India), Li (Kunawar or Khotan), 
Za-hor (Mandi), Kha-che (Kashmir), and other countries had been translated, owing 
to there being many conflicting interpretations it was difficult to learn religion, and 
he invited the Indian Pandits Dzina-mitra, Sri(Z MS. Shi)-lentra-bodhi, Dhana-sila, 
and others [to Tibet]. The two Tibetan translators [called ?] Bka-cog and the priest 


Ye-ges-sde revised everything and edited it. Finally, he made the weights, 
N 
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measures, etc., to coincide with those of India, and appointed seven households of 
his subjects to wait always on each lama. The king [used to] sit in the middle, 


and had silk streamers tied to the ends of his locks on the right and left. Then 


he made the clericals sit there, and had the excellent ones on his right and left 
and [himself] in the middle, all  sittimg together. During the time of this 
king were conquered the mountains of Po-lon(L MS.: Po-lo)-San in the east, 
which look like a curtain of white silk, and which touch the frontiers of China. 
There a stone pillar was set up with an inscription, on which was carved : ‘ Downwards 
from here did I reign!’ In the south as far as Blo-[bo] and Mon, India, Li, Za-hor, and 
the lake of the Gan-ga (Gangaisagara) with its surface like a bowl of iron were subdued ; 
in the west Hbru-gal [Gilgit] on the Persian frontier and others were conquered ; and 


.in the north all the provinces of Hor (Turkestan) were subdued. In the south he 


reigned over three or two princes of Hdzam-bu-glii, and everywhere, on the frontiers 
as well as in the central district (Dbus), he erected 100 temples. Here ends the 
‘first spreading of the teaching’. 


NOTES 

This king is called Khri-lde-sron-btsan-ral-pa-can in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 151), ‘Thi-btsong- 
lte-bdzan in the Bodhimér (op. cit., p. 358: Waddell’s identifications are quite uncertain). According to 
the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 841) this king wa8 always ill, and the government wasin the hands of his ministers. 
He is, however, mentioned again in the Rgyal-rabs under Tshe-dbai-rnam-rgyal I, as a model king. 

Geography.—The temple of Rgya-phibs-gyu-sion-can, the mountains of Po-lon-san, and the lake of the 
Ganga cannot yet be identified. [San usually represents in names of mountains the Chinese for “mountain ’, 
and Gaigasagara is ordinarily the mouth of the Ganges.—F. W. T.] As regards Li, there were two countries of 
that name. The one which belongs to Turkestan is identified with Khotan by S. Ch. Das (see his Dictionary, 
p- 1140). The other is stated to have been situated close to Nepal. I suppose that it is Upper Kunawar, 
where an important village of that name still exists. Zahor (see above). The Tibetan province of Blo-bo has 
already been identified (p. 84). Mon may refer to settlements of ancient Indian immigrants in Tibet. Hbru-éal is 
Gilgit. The Ladakhis still call the town by its ancient name of Hbru-sal-gi-lid; it is identical with Hbru-tsha, 
Hbru-za of Tibetan literature. One of the Indian states which were dependent on Tibet was probably Brahma- 
pura, the ancient Chamba State, where an inscription by a Tibetan prince has been discovered by Dr. Vogel. 

Literature —Dhanasila (Danasila), the translator, is mentioned in the Bstan-hgyur as the translator of 
very many works. All the other translators are frequently mentioned in the Bstan-hgywr, for instance 
Jina-mitra, Silendra(Silendra)-bodhi, and Ye-ées-sde are mentioned in Bstan-hgyur, vol. K, 1, 7 as 
joint translators of the Dharmakdydsrayasamdnyaguna-stotra. This fact is the most certain proof of 
their being contemporaries. Ral-pa-can’s own sdstra I have not yet succeeded in tracing. According to 
S. Ch. Das, JASB., 1881, p. 230, under Ral-pa-can a first history of Tibet was written. 


V. Glan-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism 


(S MS.) Then, during the lifetime of the ruler Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan 
(816-42 a.p.) four heretic Brahmans, in order to abolish the religious teaching— 


being unable to tolerate either the many Pandits who had been invited to Tibet by . 


the ruler Ral-pa-can, or the offerings of golden writings, or the spread of Buddha’s 
teaching over Tibet—prayed to be reborn in the bodies of four demons, bringing. 
ruin upon Tibet. Then, having slain themselves, they achieved their end. The 
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ruler Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan, Cog-ro(Z MS.: Cog-sgro)-legs-sgra, Dabs-do-re-stags- 
sila, and Hbal- (Z MS.: Hbans-)hkhor-zes-legs-pa, these four, being possessed by 
the demons Phun-hgon-nag-po, Gnam-rdehu-dkar-po, Sa-rdehu-nag-po, and Byan-ron, 
dethroned the monks. As in spite of trying to throw [the image of] the god Sakya- 
muni into the water they did not succeed, they buried it in the earth. The[book] Byams- 
pa-chos-kyi-hkhor-lo (Maitreya-dharma-cakra) was buried in the sand. The doors of 
Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snan.[monasteries] in Lha-sa were closed with walls, and plaster 
was laid [over them]. A letter was written that the monks should drink beer. The 
distinctive mark of the monks was not kept up. Some were turned out ; some fled; the 
remaining ones were sent hunting witha hunting drum, bow, arrows, and dogs ; and some 
were made butchers. Religious ceremonies were not [again] introduced, and even the 
subjects were forbidden under penalty to resent it. The [religious] customs were 
thoroughly destroyed. They were hated within the borders of Mnah-ris. At that 
time a mountain of Rgya (India or China) which was under Tibetan rule collapsed. 
And the great river Rma-chu-skyad (Z MS.: Rma-chu-skyan) (Hoangho), which 
flows from Tibet to China, flowed upwards and backwards for three days. Many 
bad omens of this kind appeared. Then, after some time, Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun, 
who was meditating in the heart of Yer-pahi-Lha-ri (Z MS.: Lha-ri, [the mountain] 
of offerings), heard of it, and, conceiving a very deep feeling of pity for the king 
(btsan-po, or the monks, btsun-pa), is said to have killed him. That is the tale of 
the submerging of Buddha’s religion. 


NOTES 


This king is called Glan-dar-ma-hu-dum-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-dzan (p. 151), Glan-dhar-ma in the 
Mongolian books, and Tamo in the Thangshu. He is the last Tibetan king whose name was known to 
the Chinese. 

Geography.—The following local names have already been identified or mentioned :—Cog-ro, Bsam-yas, 
Rgya (India or China), Lha-lui, Lha-ri. The Rma-chu is the same as the Rgyal-pohi-chu, the Hoangho ; 
Hphrul-snan is, according to S. Ch. Das’s dictionary, a famous temple at Lhasa, built by Sron-btsan-sgam-po, 
at the instance of his Napalese wife. Mnah-ris, the ordinary name of the Western Tibetan empire, is 
mentioned here for the first time. We find the same name also in other documents of the same time, viz. 
in a MS. excavated by Dr. M. A. Stein at Miran, and in one of the Sheh inscriptions. The latter cannot be 
dated later than 900 a.p. It proves that the name Mnah-ris in those days included Ladakh. The words 
Dabs and Hbal-hkhor may also be local names, but I do not know for certain. 

Literature.—A translator called Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-luh was mentioned under Sroi-btsan-sgam-po. 
The present priest of this name is probably supposed to be an incarnation of the former. It is remarkable 
that one of the heretic Brahmans, viz. Cog-ro-legs-sgra was mentioned under Khri-sron-lde-btsan as a famous 
translator of Buddhist books. ‘The names of the other heretics cannot be traced elsewhere. 

General notes.—Ssanang-Ssetsen tells (pp. 49-51) the famous tale of the hermit Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, who 
murdered Glan-dar-ma. This hermit approached the king in a dress the outside of which was black, whilst the 
inside was white. As soon as he had killed the king with his bow and arrow, he put on his dress the other 
way, white outside and black inside, and escaped. The Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan gives (p. 151) tales which have 
arisen from popular etymologies. There the tale of Glai-dar-ma is mixed up with that of the famous Svayambhi 
stapa of Nepal, Bya-rui-kha-gor, the stupa which is supposed to contain some bones of the prehistoric Buddha 
Hod-srua (Kasyapa). The asses and the cattle of Tibet were not pleased with the fact that.no more adoration 
was offered to them. Therefore they prayed to be reborn asa king of Tibet (Glai-dar-ma means ‘ ox-dharma’) 
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and his minister. They destroyed the Buddhist religion, but were again overcome by reincarnations of the 
early erectors of the famous stipa of Nepal. The Thangshu says (op. cit., p. 342) that Tamo was fond of wine, 
a lover of field sports, and devoted to women, and besides, cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious. According to 
S. Ch. Das (JASB., 1881, p. 230) Glai-dar-ma uttered the following words when dying : “Why was I not killed 
three years back, that I might not have committed so much sin and mischief; or three years hence, that 
I might have rooted out Buddhism from the country.’ He figures in the devil dances of the lamas as the 
‘enemy of religion’. The Ladakhi kings, who are descended from him, wear their hair in a peculiar 
fashion, handed down from his time (see my History of Western Trbet, pp. 59-60). The earliest version of 
the legend of the image which cannot be moved out of its position is connected with the story of Glai-dar-ma’s 
persecution of Buddhism. 


VI. The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty 


(S MS.) The story of the later spread of Buddhism is as follows :—Hod-srun 
(c. 842-70 a.p.) was Glai-dar-ma’s son. He asked Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun to 
honour the Medicine Guru Buddhas‘and prayed. By the blessing of the Medicine 
Guru Buddhas he obtained the sovereignty. In harmony with the kindness of his 
ancestors he firmly established the religious ceremonies and the religious huildings. 
He protected Mnah-ris according to religion. Besides, when Rtsad-rab-gsal, Yo-ge- 
hbyun, Dge-ba-rab-gsal, and Sba-rab (Z MS.: Spa-rab), altogether ten [priests] 
had arrived, Buddha’s teaching began to spread and flourish. Further, temples were 
erected like the stars of heaven. 


NOTES 


This king is called Hod-sruns in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), and Gerel-Ssakiktshi by the Mongol 
authors. 

The Rgyal-rabs-gsal-bahi-me-lon, the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, and the Bodhimér (op. cit., p. 51) all agree 
on the following tale :—Hod-srun was the real and legitimate son by one of Glai-dar-ma’s younger queens. 
His claim to the throne was contested by Yum-brtan, the foster-son of the “great queen’. According to 
Ssanang-Ssetsen (op. cit., p. 51) Hod-srun did not believe in Buddhism. 

The names of the monks who came [from India ?] I cannot trace anywhere else. The names of the 
Medicine Guru Buddhas are the following :—Sakya-thub-pa, Rin-chen-zla-ba, Mya-iian-med-mchog-dpal, 
Chos-grags-rgya-mtshohi-dpal, Gser-bzan-dri-med, Sion-mkhyen-rgyal-po, and Mtshan-legs. 


His son was Lde-dpal-hkhor-btsan (c. 870-900 a.p.). During the lifetime of this 
king the monastery of Upper Mnah-ris, and others, [in all] eight monasteries, were 
erected. Scriptures like the Hbum and others were copied in great numbers. He 
swore an oath to build up religion (or temples). 


NOTES 


This king is called Dpal-hkhor-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), Bilamgur-dzan in Ssanang- 
Ssetsen (op. cit., p. 51), and Esen-berke-tsog-nékér in the Bodhimér (op. cit., p. 865). Ssanang-Ssetsen 
confirms the statement that he erected eight temples. The Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan says (p. 152) that 
he was murdered by his subjects. I do not know which monastery is meant by the ‘monastery of Upper 
Mnah-ris’. Regarding the Hbum, it seems to be one of the many names used for the Prajia-paramita. 
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(4 MS.) His sons were Skyid-lde-ii-ma-mgon and Khri-bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal 
(L MS.: Khri-bkra-sis-brtsegs-pa-dpal), these two. Skyid-lde-fi-ma-mgon (c. 900- 
30 a.p.), when on his way to Upper Mnah-ris—Tibet being in a state of revolution— 
and accompanied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership of Hbal-ma-zug-btsan, 
Khun-mo-ag-pa, and ’A-ka-badzra, these three (S and L MSS.: a hundred 
horsemen under the leadership of Dpal-ma-zug-gar, Khyun-dpal-ldan-grub, and ’A-ka- 
badza of Me-nag, these two (?)) happened to be obliged to eat fish and eggs. [The 
servant] brought [the food] wrapped in a napkin, and they became satisfied. From 
this it came to be a custom with the kings of Tibet to use the [so-called] giant's 
napkin (also explained as a napkin with eight folds). Eventually he arrived at 
Ra-lahi-rgyud. He built Mkhar-dmar of Ra-la in the horse-year, Rtse-So-rgya-ri 
(S and L MSS.: Rtse-tho-rgya-ri) in the sheep-year. He thought of causing 
many villages and hamlets (towns) to be built throughout the broad valleys of Dam 
and Lag (or Dam-lag). Mar-yul he left undisturbed. At that time Upper Ladakh 
(La-dvags-stod) of Mar-yul was held by the descendants of Gesar, whilst Lower 
Ladakh (Smad-rnams) was split up into small imdependent principalities. At that 
time Dge-bses-btsan (Z MS. : Dge-ses-bkra-sis-btsan) invited him to Pu-hrais, and 
offered him Hbro-za-Hkhor-skyon to be his wife, and he married her. She bore him 
three sons. He now built the palace of Ni-zuns and erected a capital. Then he 
conquered Mnah-ris-skor-gsum completely and ruled in accordance with the faith. 


NOTES 


The name of this king is given in the same spelling in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p- 152. The Bodhimor 
(op. cit., p. 865) calls him Jir-ghalang-Koissun-itegel, end his. brother Olsdi-dabchur-lagsan. The Central 
Tibetan as well as the Mongol authors assert that Ni-ma-mgon was the son of the great queen, and his 
brother the son of a minor queen. a 

The following inscriptions from Ladakh are probably of king Ni-ma-mgon’s time, although they do not 
contain his name :—(1) The Sheh inscriptions; (2) some of the Alci-mkhar-gog inscriptions (see my article 
‘Archeology in Western Tibet’, Ind. Ant., vols. xxxv-vi); (8) several inscriptions at Bya in Zans-dkar, 
discovered by the Rev. G. Hettasch, of Kyelang. A song of a king Ni-ma-mgon is found in my article 
‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs from W. Tibet’ (Ind. Ant., 1909). 

With regard to king Ni-ma-mgon’s marriage the following may be said :—Dge-ées-btsan is in all probability 
the name of a king of Pu-hrans. Names ending in btsan are generally names of kings or of members 
of royal families. Dge-ées-btsan probably had an only daughter, who was heir to the throne. Thus, in 
marrying this daughter Ni-ma-mgon became master of Pu-hrans. That he was actually in possession of it 
is shown by the fact that he handed it over to one of his sons. 

Dr. Marx notes that the so-called ‘Giant’s napkin’ is still in use with the kings of Ladakh. It is 
called Gsan-khebs, ‘cover of the hidden thing.’ The Ladakhis do not eat fish or eggs. To them a fish 
is a kind of Naga. The avoidance of eggs is shared by the Dards. 

Geography.—The following place-names have already been identified by Dr. Marx :—Mnab-ris-skor-gsum 
usually includes the districts of Ru-thogs, Gu-ge, and Pu-hrais only. Here, however, it seems to include all 
Ladakh, Zans-dkar, etc., as well. (Let me add that in ‘the Sheh inscriptions the word miah-ris is used 
inclusive of the whole of Ladakh.) Ladakh, the Persian transliteration of the Tibetan La-dvags, is warranted 
by the pronunciation of the word in several Tibetan districts. The terminal gs has the sound of the 
guttural gh or even kh in various Tibetan dialects. The boundary between Upper and Lower Ladakh 
is the plateau between Basgo (Bab-sgo) and Sa-spo-la. Mkhar-dmar of Ra-lahi-rgyud is said to be a steppe- 
district inhabited by nomads, beyond Ru-thog; near it, the ruins of an old castle, called Khar-mar, 
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still exist. Let me add that a certain Ra-la-jung (probably Ra-la-rdzon, ‘castle of Ra-la’) is marked on 
Montgommerie’s map of the Western Himalayas, 1874-84. It is found between Trashisgang and Dakmaru, 
on the Indus. Dam-lag: in the upper Sutlej valley (map of Turkestan, 1882) I find the names Dam and 
Luk—could they have any connexion with the places referred to here? Mar-yul and Man-yul include Upper 
and Lower Ladakh, Nubra, Zans-dkar, etc. Ni-zuns is said to be in Pu-hrais. 

To these identifications I may add the following: Pu-hrais (Bu-hrais, Pu-ran) is a Tibetan province east 
of the Manasarovar Lake, and west of Blo-bo. The country is famous for its beautiful girls (cf. my article 
‘The Paladins of the Kesar-saga’, JPASB., 1906, p. 262). The name Rtse-tho-rgya-ri is probably more correct 
than Rtse-so-rgya-ri, but I cannot yet identify it. Regarding the ‘descendants of Gesar’ in Upper Ladakh, 
I am of opinion that a certain dynasty of chiefs may have accepted the name of the mythological king Kesar 
(Gesar) as their dynastical name. Thus we learn from inscriptions at Khalatse that one of the chiefs of that 
town called himself Rgya-byin (Indra) ; Rgya-byin is Gesar’s father according to the mythology of the Kesar-saga- 
The name Khrom-Ge-sar-Hdan-ma (Gesar’s court, Hdan-ma), which is found in the second chapter of the 
Rgyal-rabs, may refer to Upper Ladakh at a time previous to Ni-ma-mgon’s arrival. In a rather modern 
inscription at Dpe-thub Ladakh is called Ge-sar-gdan. 


His three sons were, Lha-chen-Dpal-gyi-mgon (c. 930-60 a.p.) ; Bkra-Sis-mgon, the 
middle one; and Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, these three. He gave to each of these 
three sons a separate kingdom, viz. to the eldest, Dpal-gyi-mgon, Mar-yul of Mnah-ris, 
the inhabitants using black bows ; Ru-thogs of the east and the gold-mine of Hgog; 
nearer this way Lde-mchog-dkar-po; at the frontier Ra-ba-dmar-po; Wam-le, to 
the top of the pass of the Yi-mig rock (Z MS.: Gyag-lder); (4 MS.) to the west 
to the foot of the Kashmir pass, from the cavernous stone upwards hither; to the 
north to the gold-mine of Hgog (ZL MS.: of Mgon-po); all the places belonging 
to Rgya. Bkra-sis-mgon, the second, he made ruler over Gu-ge with Pu-hrais, Rtse, 


ete. Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, he made ruler over Zans-dkar-sgo-gsum ;_ with 
Spi-ti, Spi-lcogs, ete. 


NOTES 


According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152) the names of the three brothers are Dpal-lde- 
rig-pa-mgon, Bkra-éis-Ide-mgon, and Lde-btsun-mgon, and they are there stated to have reigned over the following 
countries :—the eldest over Maii-yul, the second over Spu-rans, and the third over Zan-zuh-Gu-ge. According 
to Ssanang-Ssetsen the names of the three ‘brothers were: Tsoktu-Itegel, Oldshei-Itegel and Orbits Themed. 
They are said to have gone to Nari and to have become the forefathers of the royal family of Kugi dew). 
Dpal-gyi-mgon is the last West Tibetan king whose name is mentioned in Central Tibetan and Mongotinn 
historical works. I believe that Bkra-éis-mgon died without issue, and that his kingdom was inherited by the 
descendants of Lde-gtsug-mgon. At any rate, we find Lde-gtsug-mgon’s descendants in possession of Gu-ge 
a few years later. Their names are found in Schlagintweit’s tables, in Central Tibetan and in Mongolian 
historical works. See also Minor Chronicles. 

Geography.—The following place-names have already been identified by Dr. K. Marx (Hgog not known) :— 
Lide-mchog-dkar-po is the Demchog of the maps, south of Ru-thogs, near the frontier, and on the River indian 
Wam-le, the same as Hanle, famous for its magnificent lamasery of the seventeenth century ; Yi-mig is the 
Imis Pass of the maps; the Hanle stream has its source at the foot of this pass; the Kashmir Pass is ais 
Zoji Pass, above the village of Dras. Zans-dkar-sgo-gsum : sgo-gsum, ‘the three doors,’ may refer to the th ; 
valleys that join at the central part of Zans-dkar. Spi-ti, a well-known Tibetan district within Beitiah 
territory south-east of Lahul; ‘as to Spi-lcogs, I would venture to suggest that Lahul may be meant by shin 


term. This district would have well rounded off hi ini 
between Zaie-dkar and Spi-ti’ off his dominions, and would have been the connecting link 


To these I may add the following :—A well-known 


ld-field i istri ? 
ote. The name Hgog does not cocur af all gold-field is the district of Thog-jalung, Thog-sarlang, 


But, if the original name was Hgrog, or Grog, the pronunciation 
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might easily have become similar to the Thog of the maps. Possibly Hgog is not a local name, but the 
ordinary word hgog, meaning ‘pledge’, ‘deposit’. ‘He received the gold-mines as a pledge.’ Ru-thogs is 
a Tibetan town and district, east of the Pan-kon lake. Gu-ge is situated south of Ru-thogs, south-east of 
Ladakh, and west of the Manasarowar Lake. Pu-hrans and Mar-yul have already been mentioned. Regarding 
Spi-leogs let me note that Spyi-lcog as a place-name occurs in the Bstan-hgywr. It is there said to be 
the home of the priest Tho-gar-Dge-mdzes. The word Tho-gar would point to Turkestan, or at least the Hor 
provinces of West Tibet. Rgya is one of the principal towns of Ladakh, on the frontier between Rub-chu and 
Ladakh. Ra-ba-dmar-po, Gyag-lder, and Rtse cannot yet be identified. According to the song referred 
to above (The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, tale No. iii) Hor-yul (Turkestan) is famous for its horses, 
Byan-than (Ru-thogs) for salt and wool, Bu-rans (Pu-hrais) for its beautiful girls, La-dvags for its tiger-like 
heroes, Bu-rig (= Pu-rig, Western Ladakh) for its Gro-dkar flowers, Naii-gon (Baltistan) for its dried apricots, 
and Kashmir for its white rice. 

K. Marx has the following note on the word Lha-chen (great god) :—Lha-chen is an epithet usually applied 
to the eldest son only, and may mean ‘the heir apparent’; it is not a component part of the name, as it may 
be omitted. It dropped out of use from the time of Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal. Let me add that, whenever 
we find a name which does not contain the word Lha-chen, we may suspect that the particular king was not 
the eldest son of the preceding king. 


Dpal-gyi-mgon, the eldest, had two sons, Hgro-mgon (c. 960-90 a.p.) and 
Chos-mgon. 
NOTE 
Nothing known beyond the names. 


Hgro-mgon’s son was Lha-chen-Grags-pa-lde (S MS.: Bla-chen-Grags-pa-lde) 
(c..990-1020 a.p.). 
NOTE 
Nothing known beyond the name; perhaps he was a lama. 


His son was Lha-chen-Byan-chub-sems-dpah (S MS. : Bla-chen-Byan-chub-sems- 
dpah) (c. 1020-50 a.p.). 
NOTES 


He was very probably a lama, like the contemporary kings of Gu-ge. He is mentioned in the Tabo 
inscription together with Rin-chen-bzan-po, Atiéa, and king Byan-chub-hod of Gu-ge. He erected the 
Tabo and (probably) ’A-lci monasteries, and perhaps several others. His portrait (probably) is found in 
the ’A-lci monastery together with an inscription by himself. At ’A-lci are also frescoes of the sports of his 
times, notably hawk-hunting. He probably came to grief in the gold-mine wars; compare the history of 
Ye-ées-hod of Gu-ge (infra under ‘ Minor Chronicles’). 


His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-po (c. 1050-80 a.p.). In the time of this king the 
lamasery of Klu-hkhyil (Z and S MSS.: Li-kyir) was built, and a brotherhood of 
lamas caused to settle [there]. The recluses that lived in the neighbourhood of the 
three lakes near Gais-ri (Kailisa)—when numerous, about five hundred; when few, 
one hundred—he for a long time, with untiring zeal, provided with the necessaries 
of life. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


Klu-hkhyil (S MS., etc., Li-kyir) is a village on the ancient trade-road from Leh, or rather from Basgo 
to Nyurla (Siur-la, Siun-la) and Khalatse. This name would remind us of the pre-Buddhist cult of the Klu 


p. 36. 
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(or Nagas). As to the three lakes, the maps mention two lakes only, but there is a possibility that 
the Kaildsa counts as one and with the two lakes makes up three separate places. Dge-hdun-gyi-sde (place of 
the priesthood), the same as Dgon-sde, monastery. Sgrub-pa-mdzad-pa, those who exert themselves to obtain 
Sgrub-pa (siddhz). 
NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The king’s portrait (probably) as a young man is found at Alci, where he is represented together with his 
father. S MS. spells his name Bla-chen, etc. He was probably a lama. He is mentioned in the Mahatmya 
of the Li-kyir monastery, which in its present edition, however, dates from the eighteenth century. 


His son was Lha-chen-’Utpala (c. 1080-1110 a.p.). In the time of this king the 
united forces of Upper Ladakh and Géam (ZL MS.: Sam, Lower Ladakh) invaded 
Nua-ti. The King of Nun-ti bound himself by oath, so long as [the glaciers of] 
Ti-se (Kailasa) do not melt away, nor the lake Ma-pham (Z MS.: Ma-ban, Manasarovar) 
dry up, to pay tribute or dues [to the King of Ladakh], viz. mdzos, iron, ete. This 
treaty has remained in force till this day. He also subjected Blo-bo (Z MS. : Lho-bo) 
[and the country] from Pu-hrans (Z MS.: Pu-rais) downwards hither; in the south 
the country of Bre-sran to [the lake] Chu-la-me-hbar ; in the west, from Ra-gan-hgren- 
gin (L MS.: Ra-gan-hgren-zin) and Stag-khu-tshur upwards hither; in the north, 
from Ka-sus (S MS.: Ka-brus-phan-chod) upwards. [They all] paid an annual tribute 
and attended the Darbar. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


Nun-ti, the same as Kula (Kulita), present capital Sultanpur (ancient capital: Makrasha, Magarsa.—F.). 
The lake Ma-pham (Ma-bat) is the more easterly of the two famous lakes. Mdzo is the name of 
a well-known cross-breed between yak and cow. (There are no mdzos in Kuli; but, as Lahul was apparently 
under Kuli in those days, the Lahulis may have been ordered by their Kuli masters to send their mdzos to 
Ladakh.—I’.) Dpya, dues, is spelt dpya only in Jischke’s dictionary ; all the MSS. unanimously write spya. 
Zal-lta (lit. see [the king’s] face) is the Tibetan expression for Darbar. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


Gsam is the ordinary name of Lower Ladakh, extending from Sa-spo-la to Lama-yuru. Ti-se (Kailasa) 
is possibly a development in the pronunciation of Khri-rtse (throne-summit), which may have been the original 
name of the mountains. Chu-la-me-hbar is still a famous place of pilgrimage on the frontier between 
Nepal and Tibet. It is probably identical with Chu-bar, near Nalam, the place where Milaraspa died. 
Stag and Khu-tshur are two villages in Baltistan, west of Skardo. Khu-tshur is situated on the Indus, and 
Stag is a side valley, branching off near Khu-tshur. The Dard name of Khu-tshur is apparently Gu-sur. 
Gu-sur is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies. (Compare my article ‘The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-na Festival’, song No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiy.) The remaining names I cannot yet identify. 

King 'Utpala’s conquest of Kula is not confirmed by the chronicles of Kula; but the Raja-tarangini 
of Jonaraja (vy. 1108) is rather in favour of the statement. It says (in a somewhat obscure passage) that 
Zainu’l-‘abidin found Kula in 1428 a.p. occupied by-Tibetans. ‘The Treaty with Kuli has remained in force 
to the present day,’ probably meaning that it remained in force to the reign of King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, 
when the Biography of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal was compiled. After the battle of Bab-sgo, 1647 a.D., the treaty with 
Kula was apparently exchanged for a trade contract (see Minor Chronicles). 


His son was Lha-chen-Nag-lug (c. 1110-40 a.p.). This king built in the tiger-year 


the palace at Wan-la and inthe dragon-year Kha-la-rtse (ZL MS.: the castle of 
Kha-la-tse). 
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NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 
Wan-la is situated one march off the Kashmir road, near Khalatse and Lamayuru. Khalatse is situated 
oy the Kashmir road, at the bridge crossing the Indus, 52 miles below Leh. It is the Khalchi of the maps. 
NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


The castles of Wan-la and Kha-la-rtse are the now deserted sites of the old towns of those names. The 
ruined castle of old Kha-la-rtse is now known by the name of Brag-nag. The last vassal kings of Kha-la-rtse were 
apparently Rgya-zin (Brgya-byin, Indra) and Si-ri-ma (Sriman). For notes on this king’s connexion with 
Kha-la-rtse see my History of Western Tibet, pp. 65-6. 


His sons were Lha-chen-Dge-bhe (S MS.: Bla-chen-Dge-bhe) (c. 1140-70 a.p.) 
and Dge-hbum (1 MS.: Dge-ba-hbum). 


NOTES 
Nothing known beyond the names. Dge-bhe was perhaps a lama. 


His son was Lha-chen-Jo-ldor (c. 1170-1200 a.p.). 


NOTES 
Nothing known beyond the name. 


His son was Bkra-sis-mgon (c. 1200-30 a.p.). 


NOTES 


Nothing known beyond the name. But if Lha-rgyal, whose name is found only in S MS., has to be 
omitted, all that is mentioned under Lha-rgyal would refer to his reign. In 12038 a.p. Tibet was conquered 
by the Mongol Emperor Jenghis Khan, and for a few decades the western districts probably came under his 
sway. At any rate the west was included in the great census carried out under Kublai Khan. For Miah-ris- 
skor-gsum (i.e. Gu-ge, Pu-raiis and Man-yul) the return gave altogether 2,635 families residing in the crown 
lands of the kings of Mnah-ris (JASB. 1904, extra number, p. 99). I found in a house at Siie-mo, near Leh, 
a lamp bearing the inscription Jangis khan ka dipa, ‘lamp of Jenghis Khan.’ 


(S MS.) His son was Lha-rgyal (c. 1230-60 a.p.). (4 MS.) This king caused 
to be written a copy of the Rgyud-Rdo-re-rtse-mo, of the Nan-son-sbyon-bahi-rgyud, 
and of the whole Rgyud-hbum, all in gold. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


This king is mentioned in Schlagintweit’s MS. only. Doubtful. The Rgyud- Eedo- rje-rtse-mo is a treatise 
on the vajra-point (Vajra-kila-tantra ?—F.). The Nan-son- -sbyon-bahi-rgyud is a ‘ treatise on the laa of 
going to perdition’. The Rgyud-hbum consists of twelve volumes (in the ordinary printed edition) ; but 
I have seen also very fine written volumes, one e.g. on indigo-tinted paper, with letters in gold. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


In an article entitled ‘Archeology in Western Tibet’ (Ind. Ant., vols. xxxv—vi, p. 287) I identified 
Lha-rgyal with Lha-chen-Kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal of the Daru inscription. I have now given up this identification. 


His son was Lha-chen-Jo-dpal (c. 1260-90 a.p.). This king performed royal, as 
well as clerical, duties to perfection. 


NOTES 
Dr. K. Marx notes that the expression mthar-phyin-pa corresponded to Pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa (Paramita). 
A song in honour of king Jo-dpal is found in Ind. Ant., 1909, pp. 57-68, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs.’ 
O 
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His son was Lha-chen-Dnos-grub (c. 1290-1820 a.p.). In the time of this king 
the usage of novices going to Dbus-Gtsan was first introduced. He also repaired 
the temples that had been built by his ancestors ; but, more important than this, le 
laid down before the prince of faith, the lord of the three worlds, gold, silver, copper, 
coral, pearls, etc., all [presents numbering] one hundred. He also caused the Bkah- 
hgyur to be copied twice and the Gsan-snrags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor many times. 


NOTES BY DR. MARX 
The ‘Lord of the three worlds’ is either Buddha or Avalokitesvara. The Tibetan word translated 
by ‘copy’ is bd2en-ba. It agrees most closely with the German stiften, Stift, Stiftung; an exact 
equivalent in English I have not been able to discover. The Gsan-siags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor, ‘Wheel of 
Dharanis ’ (secret spells), is a kind of book, of which there exists a great variety. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

This king is mentioned in the Mahdtmya of Li-kyir as having come to the throne seven generations 
after Lha-chen-Rgyal-po. Introduction of the Bkah-hgyur, which had just then been completed 
by Bu-ston. The Mongols received the Bkah-hgyur in 1310 a.D. But it was not translated into 
Mongolian before the seventeenth century. See the Hor-chos-bywi of Hyigs-med-nam-mkhah. If 
we can trust the Kashmir chronicles, this king was killed by the Kalamanyas (people of Mkhar-man 
or Parkuda). Dbus-Gtsan, two important provinces of Central Tibet. Dbus is supposed to be identical 
with Ptolemy’s Dabasae. 


His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-bu-rin-chen (c. 1320-50 a.p.) (Z MS. omits the 
epithet Lha-chen). 


NOTES 

This king is in all probability identical with Rifichana Bhotta of Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini of Kashmir, 
vv. 157-254. See my article, ‘ References to the Bhottas in the Rajataraigini,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 181-92. 
The Persian History of Kashmir by A‘zam tells of Rainchan-Shah’s conversion to Muhammadanism, of the 
erection of the Bulbul-Lankar in Srinagar by him, and of his erection of a mosque (the Awwal-Masjid of 
Srinagar). The Persian History of Kashmir by Mailavi Haidar Malik contains a translation of a lost 
inscription by Rifichana in his mosque. According to these he was only half Muhammadan. The Ladakhi 
Song of the Bodro-Masjid speaks of the great saint Bulbul, the king’s friend. A song entitled Prince 
Rin-chen’s Departure is found in my article ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs’, Ind. Ant., 1909, pp. 57-68. 


His son was Lha-chen-Ses-rab (c. 1350-80 a.p.). In his lifetime this king, 
having built the hamlet of Sen-ge-sgan on the top of the so-called Han-rtse-mo [rock | 
in Sa-bu, made it a dependency of the Spyan castle of Sa-bu in Mar-yul. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


Sa-bu is a village 6 miles south-east of Leh, off the main valley (Survey map: Sobu). The Haii-rtse-mo 
is a rock well known there. The castle is in ruins. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 
This king is omitted in S and Z MSS. I visited Sa-bu in 1906, and people told me that the rock 
was called Hlai-rtse-mo (Glan-rtse-mo), and the castle Sai-mkhar (Sai would be the Ladakhi pronunciation of 
Spyan). But the name of the village of Sen-ge-sgaii was no longer known. The site is on the ridge of 
mountains west of Sa-bu, and I found the hillside covered with ruined houses. 
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His son was Lha-chen-Khri-gtsug-lde (c. 1380-1400 a.p.). This king built [one 
row of | mcehod-rtens | numbering 108 at Slel (Sle, Z MS. : Gles) and two [rows] of 108 
at Sa-bu. 


NOTES BY DR. Kk. MARX 
108 (brgya-rtsa, abbreviated from brgya-rtsa-brgyad, as we find it given in a document excavated 
at Kyelang) is a sacred number. 108 is also the number of beads in the ordinary rosary of Lamaists, 
etc. The rows of mchod-rtens referred to here usually consist of mchod-rtens not higher than 2 or 3 feet, and 
resemble low walls, built at random anywhere across the desert. Slel, sometimes Sle, is the ordinary spelling 
of Leh, the capital of Ladakh. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As to the spelling of the name of the capital of Ladakh, I believe that Sle, Gle, Gles is the more 
correct; a hles or lhas is an enclosure for cattle, and this is supposed to have been the beginning of 
the Tibetan, not Dard, town of Leh. The European spelling of Leh may be due to the German orthography 
of the Moravian missionaries. Leh is here mentioned for the first time. Apparently it was then made 
the capital. Previous to Leh, Seh (Sel) seems to have been the capital of the country. Down to 
the present time it has been considered necessary that the heir apparent should be born in Seh. The 
rows of mchod-rtens which were built at Leh have not yet been discovered. Of those at Sa-bu there 
is still a fragment left, of about 6 yards, as Dr. Shawe told me. It looks as if the remainder had been 
carried away by a flood. 

Towards the end of this reign the Tartar emperor Timir may have passed through part of the Western 
Tibetan kingdom on his way from Jammu to Samarkand. At that time the Christians and Buddhists were 
being persecuted in Central Asia by the Muhammadans. The Nestorian inscriptions at Bran-rtse in Ladakh 
may be the work of fugitives during that period. 


His two sons were Lha-chen-Grags-hbum-lde (c. 1400-40 .p.) and Grags-pa-hbum. 
Grags-hbum-lde held Slel (Z MS. : Gle), ete. He erected, for the sake of his reputation 
with posterity, the Red Monastery (ZL MS.: many monasteries) and a Rgyal-ba- 
Byams-pa (Buddha Maitreya), the lord, in size [such as he will be] in his 8th year. 
On his right and left were Hjam-dbyans (Mafiju-ghosha) and a Phyag-na-rdo-rje 
(Vajra-pani), each one story high. He caused to be painted as fresco pictures 
representations of the departed Buddhas, of the preserver of the universe, and of 
all his own private deities. He also built a triple temple (one surmounting the 
other) on the pattern of [the one at] Mtho-glin. As a symbol of the word, he 
caused to be written a copy of the Gzuwis-hbum-chen-mo, Dkon-mchag-brtsegs-pa 
and the Laj-kar-gsegs-pa and some others. As a symbol of the spirit, some fatality 
having occurred at Sle (Leh), he built over [closed] the Tehu(Z MS. : Tihu)-gser-po 
(‘Yellow Crag’) completely, outside in the shape of a mchod-rten, inside containing 
108 temple shrines. This mchod-rten is called Tehu-bkra-sis-hod-hphro. Again, there 
being in the lower part of the Sle Valley a crag resembling an elephant, the king 
caused a brotherhood of four lamas to settle down below this rock. Then he said, 
‘If I die now, it matters not.’ [At that time it happened that] the omniscient of the 
period of degeneration (the Kali age), the great Tson-kha-pa-Blo-bzai-grags-pa, having in 
his possession a T'she-dpag-med (Amitayuh Sita), about as long as a finger joint, made 
from the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two ascetics, and said, ‘ Give it either to 
the one called Grags-pa, or to the one called Lde.’ When the two arrived in Mar-yul, 
the one called Grags-pa was in Nub-ra. They went into his presence, but he did not 
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deign to bestow even a glance at them. So they went on to Slel. On the morrow the 
king gave command : ‘ At to-day’s Darbar, whosoever attends, be it ascetic, or Bhe-da 
(L MS.: Bhe-da-pha), or Mon, or Ti-si, he shall not be refused admittance. Now, 
when the two ascetics came into his presence, the king rose and went to meet them. 
The two ascetics made over the present, and the king was delighted with it. Taking 
the precious law of Buddha for his guide, he built the lamasery of Dpe-thub, though 
in reality he did not build it, but it came into existence by a miracle. Having built it, 
he caused many brotherhoods of lamas to settle [in the country |. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The ‘red college’ built by this king is probably the one on the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh. 
In that temple there is a statue of Maitreya, the head of which reaches through the ceiling of the first 
storey. But the statues of Maiju-ghosha and Vajra-pani, which are said to have been on the right and 
left, are no longer there (although there are traces of the pedestal of at least one of them.—F.). The 
“preserver of the universe’ is probably Maitreya. Mtho-glin, pronounced Tholding, on the Upper Sutlej. 
Map of Turkestan: Totlingmat, where mat (smad) =‘ the lower’, i.e. ‘lower part of the city’. The Sam-bha- 
la-pahi-lam-yig contains a reference to this temple: “It was built by Rin-chen-bzaii-po (c. 1000 a.p.). The 
Hor (Turks?) burnt it down; but at some later date it was rebuilt, and now, in its lowest compartment, 
it contains the Dharanis.’ Adolf von Schlagintweit (and Captain Rawling) visited it. (The temple in 
Ladakh, built on its model, has not yet been discovered.) But there is in the middle of the old town of 
Leh a temple, called “the old Byams-pa (Maitreya) monastery’, which is reported to have been built 
by King Hbum-lde. In its present condition, however, it does not look like a triple temple. The 
mchod-rten called Tehu-bkra-sis-hod-hphro, ‘brilliant good fortuae,’ still exists, though in a dilapidated 
condition, about 2 miles up the Leh Valley from the British Joint Commissioner's compound. The 
monastery below the crag resembling an elephant is also still extant at the suburb of Leh called Dgar-ba 
(Skara). It is now called Glar-chen-dgon-pa, ‘ Elephant Monastery.’ Dpe-thub, lamasery and village, on the 
River Indus, 5 miles south-west of Leh. The lamas belong to the Dge-ldan-pa order of lamas. The lamasery 
has an incarnated Sku-éog. It is vulgarly called Spi-thug (Survey map: Pittuk). Other lamaseries of the 
Dge-ldan-pa order in Ladakh are Khrig-rtse (Survey map: Tokzay), Sai-kar (a Leh suburb), Li-kyir, Ri-rdzon, 
and many small ones. N.B.—Although the order primarily refers to the lamas, yet every family or house 
(grom-pa) in the country is affiliated from time immemorial to one or other of the lamaseries, and hence is 
attached to the respective order of lamasas a kind of lay dependency, and worshipsthesame tutelary deity (Yi-dam). 

Gzuns-hbum-chen-mo means ‘the great 100,000 Dharanis’. Dkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa is the Ratna-kita 
Satra and Laz-kar-gsegs-pa is the Lankdvatara. Blo-bzai-grags-pa is the spiritual name of the great 
reformer Tsoii-kha-pa. The expression dpes-nas probably means that King Hbum-lde adopted the reformed 
doctrines of Tson-kha-pa. 

Rgya-ma-phyag-rjes-su means ‘for the sake of his reputation with posterity’. German Nachrulm ! 
Sku-gswi-thugs, ‘ body, word, and spirit,’ or in the common parlance lus-rvag-yid, and mystically expressed 
by the formula 6m a@ him, have each their own special rten, or symbols ; skwhi-rten, ‘ the image’; gswi-gi- 
rten, ‘ the scriptures’; thugs-kyi-rten, ‘ the mchod-rten.’ They represent a kind of triad, corresponding to the 
‘ three holies’, dkon-mchog-gswum, i.e. the Buddha, the Law, and the Order of Monks (cf. Sir M. Monier Williams, 
Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 175). But, just as dkon-mchog-gswm is not without some underlying idea of a Supreme 
Being, ruling over all, there may be some other more obscure and deeper meaning embodied in these symbols. 
Tshe-dpag-med, ‘time without measure,’ ‘eternity,’ an epithet of Gautama Buddha. (It is Amitayus, or 
Amitabha, F., and the book indicated is the Amitayur-nama-dharani.) Bhe-da, professional musicians of low 
caste, Muhammadans, of Balti extraction. They, as well as the other low-caste inhabitants of Ladakh, now 
may possess fields and houses. Mon, joiners and carpenters by profession, also of low caste, though not 
quite so low as the Bhe-da. They probably are remnants of the tribes of aborigines which at one time 
occupied the hill districts of the Himalayas. Though Buddhists, the zamindars keep apart from them, and 
any zamindar who would marry a Mon maiden would by doing so lose his caste. T%-shi, another low caste, 
shoemakers by profession. They also are Buddhists. 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


The biography of the famous reformer T’son-kha-pa is found in G. Huth’s Hyigs-med-nam-mkhah 
(vol. ii, pp. 176 sqq.). I do not believe that any of Tson-kha-pa’s writings have as yet been translated. 
Inscriptions of the times of the reformation are found in the desert between Poo (Spu) and Spyi-ti, and a single 
specimen at Kha-la-rtse (see my article, ‘ Historische Dokumente von Khalatse,’ ZDMG., vol. 1xi). Rock-carvings 
representing the reformer are found on the rock below the Dpe-thob (Spithug) monastery. For King Hbum-lde’s 
rock-edict at Mul-bhe see my article in the Ind. Ant., vol. xxxv, p. 72. For the invasion of Zainu’l-‘abidin of 
Kashmir, which probably took place during the reign of this king, see my article, ‘ References to the Bhottas 
in the Rajatarangini,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 181-92. Schlagintweit’s spelling Glahi-rgyal-po is probably 
a mistake, Glebi-rgyal-po, ‘King of Leh,’ being intended. At the Byams-pa-dmar-po monastery we find a 
picture representing this king together with his wife and his son Blo-gros. From the inscription we infer that 
in old age he became a lama and made over the kingdom to his son. 


His son was Blo-gros-mchog-ldan (c. 1440-70 a.p.). In the time of this king were 
brought from Gu-ge 18 coats of mail, the most excellent of their number being 
the Dmu-khrab-zil-pa (the ‘resplendent devil-coat-of-mail’), the Ma-mohi-mun-sgribs 
(‘ devil-darkness’), the Khrab-chun-dkab-ru (the ‘little coat-of-mail Heavy-weight’ ”), 
and the Lha-khrab-dkar-po (the ‘white Deva-coat-of-mail’); 18 swords, amongst 
them being the Nam-mkhah-khrag-ldag (the ‘licking-blood off the sky’), the Hbron- 
rtse-rins (the ‘wild yak, long point’), and the Glog-dmar-me-gsod (the ‘killer of 
the red lightning-flame’); 15 knives, whereof the best were the Ddud-gri-nag-po 
(the ‘black devil-knife’) and the Dam-gri-gzun-brgyad (the ‘knife of eight marks’, 
seals?): 15 turquoises, the best of these were the Lha-gyu-hod-ldan (the ‘luminous 
deva-turquoise’) and the Lha-gyu-dkar-po (the ‘white deva-turquoise’); 20 saddles, 
amongst them the Sga-ma-ji-khri-stens (the ‘raised glory-throne (2?) saddle’) and the 
Bkra-gis-hod-Idan (the ‘good fortune, light-emitting’). [Also] ponies, viz. 50 grey 
ones, 50 isabel, 20 black, 30 piebald; also 20 young yak-cows, and 20 light-brown 
yak-bulls, besides sheep, etc., in short, tribute, revenue, and presents in vast quantities. 
Having conquered Mnah-ris-skor-gsum, [the state] grew much in extent and flourished. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


Names given to weapons, etc., are very common in Tibetan literature. They present a serious obstacle in 
reading, e.g. the Gesar epic. Schlagintweit also, in this passage, failed to recognize the fact that it chiefly 
Decisis of proper names. Coats of mail in Ladakh usually were either chain armour or made of scales of 


metal. At Phyi-dban (Survey map: Phayang) lamasery a collection of such armour is still shown to visitors. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


Probably during the reign of this king the expedition of the ee king Adam-Khan to Tibet took 
place. (See my article, ‘References to the Bhottas in the Rajatarangini, ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 181-92; 
Srivara, i, 71 and 82.) This king is also mentioned in the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidt (Trans., pp. 418-19, 460) as 
still living in 1582 a.p.; probably his descendants are called by his name. There his name is spelt Lata- 
jugh-dan. As mentioned above, a portrait of this king is found in the Byams-pa-dmar-po monastery at Leh. 
In the inscription below the picture he is named Blo-gros. Before becoming king he was a lama. As regards 
the Kashmir expedition, it is possible that Blo-gros took the side of the Kashmiris and assisted them in their 
The booty indicated above may have been taken on that occasion. The Khri-dpon of 


f Gu-ge. ll 
conquest 0 E shmir army (see inscription No. 192). 


Pu-rig seems likewise to have joined the Ka 
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VII. The Early Kings of the Second West Tibetan Dynasty 
(4 MS.) Lha-chen-Grags-pa-hbum (c. 1400-40 a.p.) had ruled over Rab-brtan- 
lha-rtse, Gte-ya (ZL MS. : Te-ba), etc. He built the royal city of Gtin-sgan. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 
Rab-brtan-lha-rtse is the proper name of the palace of Basgo (Survey map: Bazgo), now in ruins. 
Gte-ya is situated near Shur-la (Siun-la; Survey map: Snurla), but off the main valley to the north 
(Survey map: Teah). Gtii-sgan is situated close to Gte-ya (Survey map: Temesgam). It is, according to 
our ideas, a village. It is one of the prettiest villages in Ladakh. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 
A seal attributed to this king is still in the possession of the ex-kings of Ladakh. The impréssion of the seal 
which I was able to see was too indistinct to allow of any deciphering. It contains Sanskrit formulas in 
Lafitsha characters, but not aroyal name. The king is mentioned in a votive inscription from Bde-skyid, Nub-ra. 


His son was Lha-chen-Bha-ra (c. 1440-70 a.p.). 


NOTES 
Nothing known beyond the name. 


His son was Lha-chen-Bha-gan (c. 1470-1500 a.v.). This king being very fond 
of fighting, he and the people of Sel (L MS. : Ses), having formed an alliance, deposed 
and subjected the sons of the King of Sle (Leh, Gle), Grags-hbum-lde, [ viz. ] Blo-gros- 
mehog-ldan, Drun-pa-’A-li, and Slab-bstan-dar-rgyas (Z MS. : Slab-bstan). 


NOTES 
Sel, vulg. Se (Survey map: Shay), village 10 miles S.S.E. of Leh, on the right bank of the Indus. 
It has a palace of the Ladakh raja (cf. B MS.). To this note by Dr. K. Marx let me add that the spelling 
Ses-pa would suggest the translation ‘ the wise men’, as Schlagintweit actually took it. But, as Dr. K. Marx 
received his information from lama Bkra-sis-btsan-hphel, who was an authority on the history of Ladakh, 
I believe that his version, founded on the spelling of A MS., ought to be accepted. Sel is apparently the 
Saya-desa of Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini, v. 1107; cf. Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi, p.460n. It is probably the ancient 
capital of the country, and it is the town where the heir apparent must be born. This village contains 
a Sunni mosque, asserted to be more ancient than any of the mosques at Leh. It was probably erected by 
the Kashmir kings of the time. 
During this reign, according to Srivara’s Rdjatarangini (iii, 32, 396, 440-4), the invasion of the 
Kashmir king Hasan-Khan probably took place. It ended in the defeat of the Kashmiris. (See my article, 
References to the Bhottas in the Rajatarangini,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 181-92.) It appears strange that the 
second of Grags-pa-hbum-lde’s sons had the half Muhammadan name Drui-pa-’A-li. Perhaps King Hbum-lde 
was compelled by Zainu’l-‘abidin to marry a Muhammadan lady. 
Bha-gan (Skt. Bhagavan) is the founder of the second West Tibetan or Rnam-rgyal dynasty. He called 


his two sons Rnam-rgyal (Z MS.: Gnam-rgyal), or ‘ perfect victors’, and the word Rnam-rgyal, combined’ 


with other names, is found in the names of all his descendants. Being the founder of the Rnam-rgyal 
dynasty, he possibly accepted the name Lha-chen-Kun-dgab-rnam-rgyal, which is found in the Daru 
inscription. The latter contains also the name of his minister Phyag-rdor, and the name of the same 
minister occurs also in inscriptions (Nos. 152, 179, 180, 205) of his son Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal. This minister 
seems to have done service under two kings. 

A certain Baghan is mentioned, as a Chui (Jo) of the provinces of Tibet, in the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi 
(Trans., p. 463). Bha-gan was possibly still alive in 1532 a.p. 


His sons were Lha-chen-Lha-dbai-rnam-rgyal and Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal (c. 1500- 
32 a.D.), these two. Lha-dbai-rnam-rgyal had great bodily strength and dexterity. 
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But Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, the younger, being very crafty, caused the elder brother’s eyes 
to be plucked out. Still, for the continuance of his race, he stationed him, together 
with his wife, at Lins-sied. To him were born three sons: Lha-chen-Tshe-dban-rnam- 
rgyal, Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po, and Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal. These three sons grew 
very tall in stature. | 

They grew taller within a month 

Than others grow in.a year ; 

They grew taller within a day 

Than others grow within a month. 


In his time the king Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal reigned. This king conquered {all the 
country| from Pu-rig upwards, and from Gro-sod downwards hither. He brought 
| home | herds of ponies in inconceivable numbers. He built the castle Slel-rnam-rgyal- 
rtse-mo, and founded the hamlet of Chu-bhi (2 MS.: Chu-bi). He fought against 
an invading force of Turks (Hor), and killed many Turks. On the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo 
hill he erected the ‘ House of the Lords’ (Mgon-khan) and laid the corpses of the Turks 
under the feet of [the images of] the [four] Lords. (B MS.) Again, by building the 
‘House of the Lords’, he obtained power over the demon that turns back hostile armies. 
(4 MS.) He invited from Hbri-khun (Z MS.: Hbri-gun) the ‘ Real Buddha’, whose 
name was Chos-rje-ldan-ma, and then built the lamasery called Sgan-snon-bkra-sis-chos- 
rdzon. He made the rule regarding the number of children that were to be sent 
by every village to become lamas, and introduced the doctrine of the Bsyrub-rgyud. 
On the spot where the lamasery is seen [for the first time] he suspended a long prayer- 
flag. Whosoever, whether thief or liar, in short, anyone guilty of offence against the 
king’s palace or life, if he escaped to this spot, should be rid of his crime. Again, 
he presented to the Hbri-khun (Z MS.: Hbri-gun), Sa-skya, Dge-ldan, Lha-sa, and 
Bsam-yas [lamaseries] cushions, gold-water, long prayer-flags, [tea for] tea-generals, 
all an hundredfold, ete. He also caused a Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur to be copied, 
besides many other books, and erected many mchod-rtens. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Lins-shed, Lin-sed (Survey map: Linshot) in Zans-dkar, four marches south of Khalatse. Pu-rig, 
district crossed by the Kashmir road from the Zoji-la to the Photo-la. Capitals: Kargil and Kartse. 
The inhabitants are partly Buddhist, partly Shiah Muhammadans. They are a race distinct from either 
Baltis or Ladakhis. They wear an upper garment of a dark-brown colour, by which they may be distinguished 
from Ladakhis, and a small round skull-cap. The long locks of hair on the temples, in fashion with Baltis, 
are not seen with Pu-rig men. They all but monopolize the carrying trade between Ladakh and Kashmir, 
ponies—though not a very good breed—being their chief wealth. Gro-god, name of a district about the 
twenty-fifth stage from Leh to Lha-sa between Maryum-la and [the river] Cha-chu-sangpo. The 
palace built by Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal occupies the very summit of the precipitous rock (Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo) 
at the foot of which the city of Leh is built. The ‘Leh palace’ (built by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, see later) 
is at a lower level. At present only some religious buildings remain, the fort itself being in ruins. Chu-bhi: 
about a dozen houses at the foot of the western declivity of the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo [hill]. Mgon-khai: the 
temple and images still remain (information from Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel). Hbri-khuh, a Tibetan lamasery. 
It gives its name to a special order of lamas of the ‘red’ persuasion. Sgan-shon-bkra-sis-chos-rdzon is the 
proper name of the lamasery at Phyi-dbai, 8 miles west of Leh, vulgarly called Sgaii-shon-dgon-pa. As has 


p. 
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already been mentioned, it contains a collection of ancient armour. Sa-skya, Tibetan lamasery of ‘red’ 
lamas. It gives its name to the Sa-skya-pa order. This order is represented in Ladakh by the Mah-spro 
lamasery (south of the Indus, near He-mi). Dge-ldan (Dgah-ldan), Lha-sa, and Bsam-yas are lamaseries 
belonging to the ‘ yellow’ persuasion. 

Regarding btsun-gral, ‘tax order of children to be made lamas.’ Under the old régime every family 
of more than one or two male children had to give up one—not the eldest, however—to be made lama. 
At present, of course, this tax is no longer compulsory, and hence the great falling off in the number of lamas. 
The lama child, Btsun-chun, stays at home until his 8th year, wearing the red garment and the red 
or yellow cap from the first. ‘Then he goes to a lamasery, or is apprenticed to a lama, in order to receive his 
primary education, until he reaches his 14th or 15th year, being all this time called Btsun-chun. 
Then he goes to Lha-sa, where his studies receive the finishing touch. After a sojourn there of one or two 
years, or longer—now under the name of Dge-tshul (wpdsaka)—on passing an examination, conducted by the 
head lama of the respective lamaseries, he is baptized, and thereby made a Dge-slon (Bhikshu). Then he 
usually returns to his own country, in order to perform there the functions of a village priest, or to enter one 
of the lamaseries, where special duties await him. N.B.—There is a prevalent error regarding the dress of 
lamas, which is propagated even by Sir Monier Williams (Buddhism, ed. 2, pp. 268 and 278), viz. that the 
dress of lamas of the ‘red’ persuasion is red, that of the yellow’ persuasion yellow. This is not so. The dress 
of both the ‘ red’ and ‘ yellow’ lamas is red (with the exception of one special order of lamas belonging to the 
Dge-ldan-pa, who, to my knowledge, exist only in Zans-dkar, whose dress also is yellow) ; but lamas of the 
‘red’ persuasion also wear red caps and red scarfs round their waist, whilst in the case of the “yellow ’ lamas 
these, and these only, are yellow. The Bsgrub-rgyud is a “treatise on Esoteric Doctrine’. Gold-water, i.e. 
gold, finely divided by long trituration, suspended in water, extensively used for gold-washing the images. 
Regarding the sentence which occurs only in B MS., I am not quite confident as to the correctness of 
my translation; but if mthah dmag means ‘the hostile army’, and not the army of the country 
“operating at the frontier’, I think the sentence could not be rendered differently. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Litis-sied. I visited the place and found the palace of the kings of Leh in ruins. I could not trace any 
more traditions regarding the blind king Lha-dban, who had once resided there. Pu-rig, often spelt Bu-rig. 
Bu-rig is probably the original form. Pu-rig is the outcome of an attempt of many people at pronouncing the 
name Bu-rig after the fashion of Lha-sa. Thus, the personal name Bu-khrid was also converted to Pu-khrid. 
Many Ladakhis who have been to Lha-sa do their best to introduce the eastern pronunciation of Tibetan into 
Ladakh. Bu-rig means “clever boys’, probably because the Dards, the ancient inhabitants of the country, 
were superior to the Ladakhis in general culture. The Dard language is still spoken between Kargil and the 
Zoji Pass. The district consisted of two principalities, one with the capital of Cig-tan, the other with 
Dkar-rtse as its capital. 

An inscription mentioning Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal was found at Gtii-mo-sgai; see my Collection of 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 38. An inscription and a portrait of Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal exist in the Mgon-khan 
temple at Leh. I visited this temple, and found the figures of the four lords artistically carved in wood. 
The principal figure represented Rnam-thos-sras (Vaigravana). Another inscription of Bkra-sis is found in 
the Gsum-rtsag temple at Alci, which he renovated. Ladakhi Songs, No. v, refers to this renovation. The 
pedestal of his flagstaff is still in existence at Phyi-dban. I am inclined to believe that he erected the 
flagstaff because he wished to appease his own conscience. He himself had committed a crimen lese 
majestatis. By embracing the flagstaff himself he hoped to get rid of the crime. He was apparently a great 
politician. When the Turkomans invaded his country, he instigated them to fight all his disobedient chiefs 
one after another (cf. the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi, p. 422); but possibly Khe was killed by the Turkomans in 
1582 a.p. There is in the Ta’rikh-1-Rashidi (p. 422) a Balti or Nub-ra chief of those times called Bahram. 
He is probably the Bhag-ram- Mir of the Nub-ra inscription (No. 41 of my collection). The Turkomans call Bkra- 
sis-rnam-rgyal Tashi-kun, which corresponds to Bkra-sis-mgon. It is remarkable that the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi 
(pp. 423, 460), after having told of Tashi-kun’s death, goes on to speak of him as if he had never died 
I believe that the Turkomans, when once they had grasped the name of a Tibetan chief, did not let it go agaidl 
but called his successor by the same name. This would also explain why they speak of Blo-gros-mehog-ldan 
as still living in 16382 a.p. It was his successor, whom they called by the same name. 


ee 
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Then the incarnate king Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal (c. 1532-60 a.v.) was invited to 
assume the royal functions. Going to war, while yet quite a young man he conquered 
[all the country] from Nam-rins in the east (ZL MS. : in the north) downwards hither, 
(viz.) Blo-bo, Pu-hrans, Gu-ge, etc.; to the south, Hdzum-lan and Nui-ti, both ; 
in the west as far as Si-dkar and Kha-dkar (LZ MS.: Khab-gar). He also said that 
he would make war against the Turkomans (Hor) north [of Ladakh]; but the people 
of Nub-ra petitioned him, and he desisted. He brought the chiefs of all these [districts], 
(S MS.), having spoken to them in a friendly manner, (A MS.) [with him] as hostages, 
and placed his own representatives in [their] castles. All Mar-yul grew much in extent 
and flourished. Gu-ge had to pay as tribute and dues annually 300 zo of gold, 
(S MS.) silver, 100 three years’ sheep, and one horse. (A MS.) Ru-thogs had to pay 
260 zo of gold in addition to 100 three-year-old sheep, one riding horse, ten tanned 
skin bags, and [the proceeds from the royal domains] of Hkhar-ho-ldon and Zin-dar- 
chen-dar-chun ; [indeed], from all sides they brought in tribute and dues in inconceivable 
quantities. The king came to consider : ‘My ancestors have, on the pattern of Lha-sa 
and Mtho-glin of Gu-ge, placed the bones of the Buddha-Elephant on the Rtse-mo : 
but, as the people do not go there on pilgrimage, or in order to worship, or to offer up 
sacrifices, or perform circumambulations, I will, instead, (S MS.) for the benefit of the 
creatures, (A MS.) build a monastery and establish the doctrine of Buddha on a basis 
similar to what it had under my ancestor Ral-pa-can.’ But, as his work on earth was 
finished, he went to heaven. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


Nam-rias, on the road from Lha-sa to Ladakh, twenty-one marches from this side of Lha-sa. Hdzum- 
lan, not known. May be identical with Jumla in Nepal. Si-dkar (Shigar), a large village (and principality) 
in Baltistan. Kha-dkar (Khaskar, d preceding & in Ladakh being frequently pronounced like s). There certainly 
is a Kashkar (Chitral) further west, but it is very improbable that the Ladakh Empire should ever have 
extended so far. Trade with Chinese Turkestan is almost essential to the welfare of Nub-ra. It is in Nub-ra 
that all the caravans going to or coming from Yarkand obtain their supplies for man and beast. Consequently 
most grown-up people in Nub-ra know the Turki language fairly well. Hkhar-ho-ldon and Zin-dar-chen-dar- 
chun are said to be the names of two estates near Ru-thogs? (Let me note that on Montgomerie’s map of 
the Western Himalayas there is marked a place Darchan a little north-east of the Manasarowar Lake.—F.) 
The Rtse-mo is the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh. 

Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal is supposed to have been an incarnation of Phyag-na-rdo-rje (Vajrapani). 
Gautama Buddha, in one of his births, figures as an elephant. His bones are supposed to be the relics 
referred to in this passage. They were destroyed by the Baltis during the time of Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal. 
(Communication by Bkra-éis-bstan-bphel.) Ral-pa-can is the name of one of the ancient kings of Tibet 
(see ante). " 

Gte-pa, ‘hostages’ (according to Jiischke, Dict.; the MSS., however, are unanimous in writing ste-pa ; 
pronunciation also ste-pa). One Zo of gold is stated to weigh + tola, equivalent to almost 8 grammes. 
Its value in silver is said to be equivalent to from 15 to 18 rupees. This would correspond to the British 
guinea. One zo of gold is the price charged, e.g., for large printed volumes like the Mdo-man, which may be 
had at Leh lamasery, printed to order for this price. Sems-can-gyi-las, ‘his work on earth.’ It would be 
far-fetched to explain this by ‘the work (karma) of a prior existence in their efforts being exhausted’, as 
suggested by Schlagintweit (‘the merits of living creatures (i-e- his people) were exhausted’ ?—F. W. T.]. 

P 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


It is not at all improbable that Tshe-dbai-rnam-rgyal’s empire extended to Kashgar (Chitral). As 
we know from the Balti chronicles (see Ahmad Shah’s account), the Balti kings actually held Chityal. 
Dr. A. Neve, of Srinagar, tells me that he was shown at Chitral & chenar-tree which, according to local 
tradition, had been planted by a Balti king. When the Ladakhi king beat the Baltis, he gained power, of 
course, over all their possessions. Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal built the Byams-pa monastery at Bab-sgo, where 
there is a portrait of him, together with those of his two brothers. His conquest of Kula (Lahul) is 
confirmed by the chronicles of Ko-lon (Lahul). For a song of old Bum-bha, his minister, see Ind. Ant., 1909, 
pp: 57-68, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs,’ No. vi. Rock-inscriptions referring to constructions of roads by 
this king are found under Nos. 44 and 77 of my collection. 


Upon this all the vassal princes in one place after another lifted up their heads. 
Hjam-dbyans-rnani-rgyal reigned (c. 1560-90 a.p.). In the time of this king two chiefs 
in Pu-rig did not agree. He came with the Ladakh army to the assistance of one of 
them, Tshe-rin-malig. But the time had now come when the period of darkness should 
supervene, the period when royal supremacy should well-nigh be destroyed. The army 
of ’A-li-Mir, Duke of Nan-gon (C MS. : of Skar-rdo), broke forth. They met, and by 
dint of stratagem, [ever] putting off [fighting] from one day to the next, [he succeeded 
in holding them on] until all the passes and valleys were blocked with snow, and the 
king with his army, wherever they went, were compelled to surrender. All Ladakh 
was [soon] overrun by Sbal-tis, who burnt all the religious books with fire, threw some 
into the water, destroyed all the monasteries, whereupon they again returned to their own 
country. After this it pleased ’ A -li-Mir-Ser-Han (Khan) to give his daughter, Rgyal- 
Kha-thun (Z MS.: Rgyal-Ka-thun) by name, who was an incarnation of the white 
Sgrol-ma (Tara), to Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal to be his wife. 

(B MS.) After he had sojourned there for no long while, 
[It happened that] ’A-li-Mir had a dream. 

| He dreamt] he saw, emerging from the river below his castle, a lion, which sprang 
and disappeared in [the body of] Rgyal-Kha-thun. It was at the identical time that 
Rgyal-Kha-thun conceived. Now, after ’A-li-Mir had prepared a feast for all the 
soldiers, and Rgyal-Kha-thun had put on all her jewels, he invited Hjam-dbyans-rnam- 
rgyal to mount the throne, and then said : 

Yesterday in a dream 

I saw a lion [emerging] from the river in front [of the castle]; 

And, jumping at Rgyal-Kha-thun, he disappeared into her body. 

At the same time also 

That girl conceived. 

Now it is certain that she will give birth to a male child, 
a Whose name ye shall call Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal ! 
Having said this, he gave [the king] leave with the army of Ladakh to return home 
vill tie! ie arte a : “" - ag born two sons : Sel-ge-rnam- 
bethought himself: ‘ In the firat cain I went Die, a. 
Tshe-rii-malig of Pu-rig ; the consequence was that all Lad me ae eae 

: ‘ akh was laid waste. Now 
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I will employ any means that may serve towards the propagation of the religion of 
Buddha and make it spread. But, as the religion of Buddha is entirely dependent 
upon the people for its propagation, I must, on my part, relieve them from all taxation, 
and protect them like my own children!’ Having thus resolved, he equalized rich and 
poor three times. This king united under his sway [all the country] from Pu-rig 
upwards, and from Bran-rtse downwards. Tshe-rii-rgyal-mo, the daughter of Hyig- 
rten-dbai-phyug, whom he had married before he took Rgyal-Kha-thun, also bore him 
two sons, Nag-dbai-rnam-rgyal and Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. These two sons were 
sent to Dbus-Gtsan (Central Tibet) in order to [lay down] before the precious Jo-bo 
(Buddha) gold-water and cushions. At Hbras-spuns and Ra-lui gold, silver, pearls, 
coral-beads, amber, trident-banners, [tea for] tea-generals, all in numbers of one hundred. 
At De-rnams long prayer-flags, and also messengers to invite the Hbrug-pa 
incarnation [to Ladakh]. For the sake of his reputation during his lifetime (?) he 
caused a copy of the | Blrgya-[r]tog-gser-gsum, the Dkar( Bkah)-rgyud-gser-hphren, and 
other [books] to be written in gold, silver, and copper. For the sake of posthumous fame 
he would have very much liked to rebuild and present anew whatever had been destroyed 
by the Sbal-tis, but, his life being short, he went to heaven [without having been able to 
accomplish his purpose]. 
NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Nan-gon, ‘central and upper [districts],’ viz. of Baltistan. Brai-rtse (Survey map: Tankse), well-known 
village east of Leh, on the road to the Pan-kon Lake and Byan-chen-mo. Thc limits given here include 
less territory than there had been under the kings of Ladakh at any other time. Hbras-spuis, a Dge-ldan-pa 
lamasery in Central Tibet. Ra-lun, also written Smra-lun, and once Hbrug-ra-lui, an important lamasery of 
the Hbrug-pa order, near Lha-sa. De-rnams, a lamasery (Dge-ldan-pa), two or three days’ journey west 
of Lha-sa. 

Jo-bo: I am informed there are really three images called by this name; two of them, the best known of 
all, are the Jo-bo-Rin-po-che and Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), both in the Jo-khan at Lha-sa, one 
on a lower, the other on an upper platform. The third, Jo-bo-Sakya-muni, is the one at Ra-mo-che. The 
Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje was brought by the queen Khri-btsun from Nepal (see above, p. 83, n. 1); the Jo-bo- 
Sakya-muni, on the other hand, by the queen Koii-jo from China (see above). Where the Jo-bo-Rin-po-che came 
from I do not know.’ Cab-dar, not Cob-dar, a long tuft of silk threads, suspended from a trident (Kha-tam-kha 
or rtse-gswm) and supported on a pole. It may be carried about or placed on the roof of lamaseries and 
palaces. The Hbrug-pa incarnation is probably an incarnation of Dpal- Ye-ses-mgon-po, the tutelary deity of 
the Hbrug-pas. Brgya-rtog-gser-gsum is a religious trilogy, consisting of the Brgya-ston, the Rtog-gzuns, and the 
Gser-hod. Frequently the last-named title is applied to the whole. (A copy of the Gser-hod-dam-pa, written 
throughout in the ancient Tibetan orthography, was recently discovered at Kyelang. It was bought by the 
Archeological Department.—F.) Kar[Bkah]-rgyud-gser-hphren: Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel, late head lama of the 
Stag-sna lamasery in Ladakh, and probably the most. learned lama in the country, informed me that this 
is a kind of clerical genealogy, or a list containing the names of the chief lamas of his own order, the 
Bkah-rgyud-pa, from its very commencement. The Bkah-rgyud-pa, who are supposed to derive their name 
from this genealogy, are a subdivision of the Hbrug-pa order. (Let me add that in No. 128 of my collection 
of inscriptions the names of the ‘church-fathers’ of the Bkah-rgyud-pa order are given as follows: (1) Rdo-rje- 
hchan, (2) Ti-li (Te-lo-pa), (8) Na-ro, (4) Mar-pa, (5) Mi-la, (6), Rgam-po, (7) Thar-sab-pa, (8) Gnas-phug-pa, 
(9) Dpal-ldan-hbrug-pa. The images of several, if not all, of them may be seen at the Lamayuru 
monastery.—F’.) Although polygamy is not common with Ladakhis—polyandry being more in yogue— 
yet no one objects if a man, in case his first wife has no children, takes a second wife. The first wife is then 


' [According to Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa (p. 201), it was brought by Sroii-btsan-sgam-po’s wife Kofi-jo from 
China; cf. also Landon’s Lhasa, vol. ii, p. 310.—I’. W. T.] 
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called chan-chen (lcam-chen?—F.), the second wife chan-chung (leam-chwi?—F.) ; chan-ma is said to be 
‘s woman who prepares food’; the spelling of the word is uncertain. | 
Zag-ci-hgro, ‘what day do you think [we shall fight]?’; Agro, it is likely ’ (Jiischke, Dict.). Yal, 
‘succumbed, lost, waned.’ Rgya-mar, the same as Ryya-mar-phyag-rjes-sw. 
NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 
The two chiefs of Pu-rig who did not agree were the Khri-Sultan *of Dkar-rtse and the Pu-rig Sultan of 
Cig-tan. Both had recently embraced Muhammadanism. For a song on Hjam-dbyaiis-rnam-rgyal’s alliance 
with Tshe-rii-malig of Cig-tan see my article ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs’, No. viii, Ind. Ant., 1909, pp. 57-68. 
In this song the Ladakhi king is called Mdzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal (Carumant). Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po seems to 
have reigned for a short time before Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal ascended to the throne (see the Mdo-mkhar 
inscription, No. 103 of my collection). Jor an inscription referring to Hjam-dbyais-rnam-rgyal’s marriage to 
a Sbal-ti princess see my article ‘Rock Inscriptions at Mulbe’, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxv, pp- 79-80. For Ali-Mir- 
Sher-Khan’s position in Sbal-ti history see my remarks on song No. v of my collection, ‘Ten Ancient Historical 
Songs, Ind. Ant., 1909. The word mitsho, ‘lake,’ which is found in the ‘Song of Ali-Mir’, refers to the Indus. The 
broadest part of the Indus at Skar-rdo is called Rgya-mtsho, ‘ocean’ (see Vigne’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 268, Geimtsuh). 
Hjam-dbyais-rnam-rgyal and his wife (Kha-tun) are mentioned in a votive inscription at Gtin-sgai (No. 208). 
His son was the king of faith, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal (¢. 1590-1635 a.v.). From his 
childhood he was very strong, and in wrestling, running, jumping, shooting with [bow 
and] arrow, as well as matchlock, and riding—in every kind of sport—he was to be 
compared with Don-grub (Siddhartha), the son of Zas-gtsan (Suddhodana), of olden time. 
The king, yet a youth, made war against the back-steppes of Gu-ge. Even so far as 
from the northern slope of Ti-se (Kailaisa) he carried away ponies, yaks, goats, and 
sheep, and filled the land with them. Some time later he made war against the central 
provinces of Gu-ge also. Sa-wan (a kind of game?) and Za-ye (L MS.: Za-yas ?) 
he allowed to be killed, and he made all La-dvags to be full of yaks and sheep. He 
married the princess (owner) of Ru-sod, Bskal-bzai-sgrol-ma, and made her queen. 
He invited the King of Siddhas (grub-thob), called Stag-tshan-ras-chen, [to Ladakh |. 
This Buddha, who had obtained the rainbow-body, had visited India (Z MS. : India and 
China), ’O-rgyan (Udyana), Kha-che (Kashmir), etc., and had seen all the eighty Siddhas 
face to face. In fulfilment of his father’s intention he erected at Bab-sgo an [image of | 
Byams-pa (Maitreya), made of copper and gilt, in size [as he will be] in his 8th year, 
and adorned with all kinds of precious stones ; (C MS.) he offered up turquoise and coral 
jewellery and other things. (A MS.) He introduced the great deities of all India, east 
and west. He appointed for the duration of the [present] Kalpa five lamas to be in 
perpetual attendance, and to offer up sacrifices and keep the sacred lamps burning both 
day and night. He set up sashes made of the most wonderful Chinese silks, [and also] 
umbrellas, long prayer-flags, etc. Again, in fulfilment of his mother’s intention,’ he sent, 
to be laid down at the feet of the incarnation of Hphags-pa-rab-hbyor (Subhiti), the 
Pan-chen, Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan [a.p. 1569-1662], golden earrings, silver earrings, amber 
[ pieces of | the size of apples 108, smaller ones 108, coral beads of the size of fowls’ eggs 108, 
pearls of the size of Chinese peas 108, and smaller ones a great many. (BMS.) At... 
Lha-sa, Khra-hbrug, Bsam-yas, and other [monasteries|, he offered up sacrifices, 
every where one thousand. To the Dge-(ldan], Hbras-[spuns], Se-r[a], Hbrug-Ra-lua, 
Sa-skya, and all the other lamaseries both great and small, he made presents of [tea 
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for] the tea-generals, and other things, all numbering one hundred, in plenty. (C MS.) 
At Wam-le, Rgod-yul, Kha-nag, Gtsai-dmar, Skyu-dmar-nan, Me-ru, Dar-rtse, he gave 
the entire population [to the monasteries]; and, besides, in Upper and Lower Ladakh 
and throughout his dominions, he gave estates as sites for religious purposes for the 
duration of the present Kalpa. (A MS.) To the Siddha Stag-tshan-ras-chen, the same 
[as mentioned before], he gave, in the several districts that belonged to himself, 
estates as well as sites in plenty for religious buildings ; and Stag-tshan-ras-chen, during 
the reigns of both the father Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal and the son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, the 
father then being in the decline, and the son in the prime of his life, satisfactorily 
completed (S MS.) innumerable monasteries, of which the chief were these three, the 
Byau-chub-bsam-glin monastery of He-mi, the Theg-mchog monastery of Lee-bde, and 
the Bde-chen monastery of Wam-le, (A MS.) also the Bkra-sis-sgai monastery and 
others. Thus the law of Buddha made progress and flourished. (C MS.) To the 
great Siddha, Stag-tshan-ras-chen, the supreme, he presented 100 ponies, 100 yaks, 
100 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,000 goats, 1,000 silvers (Ladakhi rupees), 100 20 of gold, 
3,000 loads of grain, one string of pearls, one string of coral beads, one string of 
turquoises, 25 matchlocks, 25 spears, 25 swords, 15 coats-of-mail, 25 pieces of silk, 
10 pieces of brocade, 25 pieces of gauze with and without a pattern, 25 pieces 
of broad gauze for ‘scarfs of blessing’, and other presents inconceivable. Then 
he reared the Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar (palace) of nine stories, and completed it 
within about three years. His own private utensils for religious worship were 
all made of gold and silver, and very numerous. He also caused a Bhah-hgyur to be 
copied in gold, silver, and copper, and, besides, many other [religious] volumes and 
books. (S MS.) Then also, he built a sku-gdwi (kind of stupa), six stories high, 
furnished with copper and gilt prayer-wheels. At Leh he erected three man-thanr 
(Mendong, mam walls), and in Zans-mkhar one, with altogether 100 millions of mani stones. 
As a scent-offermg he erected the images of the golden chain of the Dkar(Bkah)-rgyud 
lamas, and the great Thub-[ pa] (Buddha) at Sel (Seh). [Thus] he caused the precious 
teaching of Buddha to rise like the sun over all men: (B MS.) All his dominions 
lived according to the rule of the ten virtues, and thus the whole earth was filled 
with the saying: ‘In the whole world is there a king like Sen-ge or a lama like 
Stag ; the priest and the donor ; sun and moon, a pair?’ After this, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
bethought himself: ‘[My] uncle Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal ruled indeed as far as Nam-riis 
in the north-east ; but he did not live long, and during the reign of [my] father Hjam- 
dbyans-rnam-rgyal all the vassal princes again rose.’ So he again went to war [and 
came] as far as Nam-rins in the north. At Si-ri-dkar-mo he stopped (or, he was 
routed at Si-ri-dkar-mo). Upon this there arrived an ambassador from Tibet, and it 
was agreed that the frontier should remain as before, and that his dominions should 
include all the country up to Dbu[s]-Gtsan. On his return journey he died at Wam-le. 
(ZL MS.) Further, [this king} made many sinall offerings and gave many hundreds 
of loads of saffron, different kinds (?) of linen, and tufts of silk threads. As an ‘ offering 
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occasions copies of the five divisions of the Byams-chos, and on two occasions copies of 
the Brgya-[r]tog-gser-gsum. He caused the biography of Stag-tshans-ras-chen and the 
Mgur-hbum to be copied in gold, silver, and copper. He caused many hundred million 
of mani formulas to be recited, and for them offered many sacrifices of a hundred or 
a thousand each. Besides he built the Stag-sna [and other monasteries], although in 
reality he did not build them, but they came into existence by a miracle. He intro- 
duced the teaching of the Bsgrub-rgyud. During the time of this king, ’Adam-mkhan, 
the king of Sbal-ti, having brought in the army of Pad-cha-Sa-hjan, they fought many 
battles at Mkhar-bu, and, many Hor (Mughal soldiers) being killed, a complete victory 
was gained over the enemy. An army being sent against Gu-ge, its chief and owner 
was deposed, and Rtsa-bran of Gu-ge, as well as [the] Los-lon (the really blind one), 
were seized. The ’An-pa (chief?) of Ru-thog was also deposed, and Ru-thog was seized. 
[Then] war was made against Dbus-Gtsan, and Si-ri as well as Kyar-Kyar were made 
tributary. The King of Dbus-Gtsan, Sde-pa-gtsan-pa, presented many mule-loads of 
gold, silver, and tea; and after [Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal] had paid his respects (?) he went 
home together with the army of Ladakh. He also brought Lho-mo-sdan into his 
power. He reigned from Bu-ran, Gu-ge, Zans-dkar, Spyi-ti, and Bu-rig, as far as the 
Mar-yum pass in the east. Ru-thog and the districts as far as the gold-mines were 
brought under his sway, and La-dvags spread and flourished. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


Ru-god, an upland district (about 15,000 feet elevation) between Ladakh and Lahul and Spiti, usually 
called Rupshu (Drew) or Rukshu (Survey map). The present ‘queen’ of Ladakh is also a Rupshu princess. 
Bab-sgo, village on the River Indus, about 18 miles west of Leh (Survey map: Bazgo). The temple and 
image (the so-called Se-ljai monastery) still remain, whilst the palace is in ruins. The place is well worth 
a visit. Khrag-hbrug is a Dge-ldan-pa lamasery at Lhasa. Bkra-gis-sgan, in Tibet, about two marches from 
the frontier, on the River Indus (map of Turkestan: Tashigong). He-mi, famous lamasery in Ladakh 
(Survey map: Himis), about 18 miles §.8.E. of Leh. The Himis fair in summer is the chief attraction to 
Sight-seers in Ladakh. This lamasery is at present still the greatest landowner in Ladakh, and its steward one 
of the most influential persons in the country. The lamas are of the Hbrug-pa order of the ‘red’ persuasion. 
Theg-mchog of Lce-hbre is a sister lamasery to He-mi, north of the Indus (vulg. Chemre; Survey map: 
Chimray). Byan-Nam-rins ; Northern Nam-riis: the word Byai has probably come to be a compound part 
of the name. Si-ri-dkar-mo, name of a small lamasery on a rock on the right bank of the River Charta- 
Sangpo (map of Turkestan). The difficulty of crossing the river may to some extent account for the defeat of 
the Ladakh army (cf. Koeppen, ii, p. 146, n. 1). Rgod-yul is the name of the Hanle (Wam-le) district 
Kha-nag (Drew's map: Kharnak; Survey map: Khanuk: vulg. Kharnak), a valley in Zans-dkar. Gtsan, 
abridged from Gtsan-kha, a valley near He-mi. Dmar, abridged from Dmar-rtse-lai (Drew: Marchalong ; 
Survey map: Marsahing), near He-mi. Of the combination Skyu-dmar-nan: Skyu=Skew or Skio (Survey 
map) in the valley of Dmar-kha in Zans-dkar ; Dmar stands for Dmar-kha (Drew and Survey : Markha) ; 
Nan, probably a hamlet in the same valley. Me-ru (Survey map: Miru), on the Rgya River, one march south 
of He-mi. Dar-rtse? (A village called Dar-rtse is found in the upper part of the Bhaga Valley, Lahul—F.) 
The Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar is the palace of Leh, a conspicuous building immediately above the city. 
is given in Cunningham’s Ladak, where there is also another of the Wam-le (Hanle) monastery.) 

Grub-thob, Siddha, according to Sir Monier Williams (Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 586), seems to denote the degree 
next to and below Arhatship. This passage, however, properly refers tc Jainism. The word occurs again in the 
text four lines further down, where the eighty Grub-thob are mentioned. The only ‘eighty ’ referred to any where 
in Buddhistic literature are, I believe, the ‘eighty great disciples’, Maha-sravakas. They, indeed, were not 
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supposed to have attained to Arhatship during life, but became Arhats at the moment of their death. 
Hence the Grub-thob, or Siddha, would seem to be ‘a candidate for Arhatship’, one who will obtain Grub-pa, 
ie. perfection, when he dies. ‘Two characteristics of the Grwb-thob, incidentally mentioned here, also prove 
that between him and an arhat designate is very little difference. The first is that he is able to have inter- 
course with the ‘eighty great disciples’, i.e. that time to him is of no account. ‘The second is that he has 
obtained the ‘rainbow-body’ (djah-lus), i.e. a body which at death vanishes out of sight, not leaving any 
trace behind, just like the rainbow. Compare the seven Khri (thrones) in Chapter IV (ante). This, of course, 
amounts to obtaining Parinirvana. Now, as according to Sir Monier Williams (Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 184), the 
third and highest degree of Arhatship is identical with Supreme Buddhahood, it is no longer difficult to understand 
why Stag-tshan-ras-chen should be styled a Sais-rgyas, i.e. a Buddha. Stag-tshan is said to be the author of the 
little book of travel, the Sam-bha-la-pahi-lam-yig, referred to once or twice in these notes. (Portrait statuettes of 
Stag-tshai may be seen at He-mi and Lce-hbre.—F.) The Rgyal-mtshan is a crinoline-shaped kind of parasol, 
but cylindrical, not conical, in form, about 8 feet in height by 1 foot in width; it consists of two or three hoops 
with a covering of black woollen threads or of trimmings of calico. (It is of Indian origin.—F. W. T.) It is 
planted on the roofs of lamaseries and palaces. The Pai-chen-rin-po-che at Bkra-sis-lhun-po is not usually 
supposed to be an incarnation of Subhiti; but, as he may be an incarnation of Amitabha, of Maiijusri, of 
Vajrapani, and of Tson-kha-pa, there is no reason why he should not be an incarnation of Subhiti as well. 
(But see Griinwedel, Mythologie, p. 207, where Subhiti is placed at the head of the hierarchs of Bkra-ésis- 
lhun-po.—F. W. T.) 

Tibetan glog (i.e. klog reading)=fire-arms. As to Sa-wai and Za-ye (Za-yas) no information was 
available. Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel, however, was confident that mar-jag-la-gton-ba means ‘to kill’.. Dgons- 
rdzogs-la really has a much more profound meaning than simply ‘in memory’. I think its primary meaning 
is ‘to complete what may be supposed to have been the intention of the deceased person to do, but 
was left undone’; a secondary meaning would be ‘to perform meritorious works on behalf of a deceased 
person, so as to benefit him or her in the bar-do purgatory’; and thirdly (once in C MS., distinctly so), 
‘funeral rites and prayers read for the benefit of the soul.’ The litany used on such occasions is called, in the 
case of the Dge-ldan-pa sect, Sbyar-lam, ‘the way of removing obstacles,’ viz. in the road to a happy rebirth, 
and is usually read for forty-nine days (as Sir Monier Williams gives it, Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 334). Rgya-lha, 
‘ great deities’ ; I follow in this translation Bkra-éis-bstai-hphel’s explanation ; but still some misgivings as to its 
accuracy remain. Hbwm-tslian are large earrings of silver or gold, consisting of a ring about 2 inches in diameter, 
on to which are strung, like beads, a large number of very diminutive rings of silver or gold. Sa-phud, a first 
offering, earnest of land. T'sho-smad, ‘ decline of life’; tsho-stod, ‘prime of life.’ “The king was like a lion and the 
lama like a tiger’ is an allusion to their proper names: sevi-ge=lion, stag=tiger. Mchod-yon, mchod=lama ; 
yon= donor, i.e. yon-bdag (ddnapati), present lord. One Ladakh rupee is equal to 4 rupee British coinage. 
Rkyan-khab=Urdu Kimkhwab, cloth. Men-tse, silk-gauze with dots; gli-7i, the same without dots. The 
two words combined are men-glin. A-se is a broad variety of this kind of loose gauze. For “searfs of 
blessing’ see Huc & Gabet’s memoirs, etc. Lo-0-gswm, compare Jiischke’s Dict., sub voce 70, zla-ba-no-beu 
means ‘the first half of the tenth month’, hence here we probably ought to translate ‘the first half of the 
third year’. Nan-rtan means “his own private utensils for religious worship’. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As regards the works of literature mentioned in the above account the following may be said: The 
Bkah-hgyur is, of course, the well-known encyclopedia. The copy in gold, silver, and copper writing 
mentioned above is apparently still existent at Bab-sgo. The Ston-phrag-brgya-pa is a well-known work of 
Mahayana philosophy, the Satasahasrika Prajnad-paramitd, comprising 100,000 slokas. Mdo-sde is the 
name of one of the divisions of the Bkah-hgyur, viz. the sutras. (Skal-bzas is the Bhadra-kalpa, the 
beginning of the Mdo.—F. W. T.) Byams-chos is perhaps the abridged title of the work Byams-pas-2us- 
pahi-chos-brgyad ; but this work has eight, not five, chapters as stated in the text. For Brgya-rtog-gser-gsum, 
the well-known trilogy, see notes on Hjam-dbyaiis-rnam-rgyal. ‘The biography of Stag-tshan-ras-chen has 
not yet been discovered, but will probably soon come to light. The Mgur-hbum are the well-known 100,000 
songs of Mi-la-ras-pa. 

The additional lines from L MS. are of particular importance, for they tell us of Shah Jahin’s attempt 
to conquer Ladakh. He did not succeed, however, in capturing the town of Mkhar-bu. This town was built 
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on the top of a steep rock, and is now in ruins. On a plain below the ancient town, and above the present 
village of Mkhar-bu, there are many graves, possibly those of Mughal soldiers killed during that campaign. An 
obliterated inscription by Set-ge-rnam-rgyal is found on a rock below the entrance to the old town. It contains 
a date, possibly that of the battle of Mkhar-bu, viz. the water-dog year (1622 +12=1634 a.p.). Cunningham, 
who on p. 322 of his Ladak gives a very similar account of that war, says that it was Jahangir who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer Ladakh. In connexion with the tale of this war the name of a Sbal-ti chief 
Adam-Khan, is given. This name, however, cannot be traced in any of the tables of Sbal-ti chieftains. On 
the other hand, the Cig-tan chief of those times was called Adam-Khan. Cunningham, in his Ladak (pp. 845 sqq.), 
says that the name of the Sbal-ti chief was Ahmed-Khan. This is quite in keeping with Cunningham’s tables of 
Sbal-ti chiefs, for the most important of Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan’s sons was Ahmad-Khan. The note on the 
conquest of Tsaparang (Rtsa-bran) is also of great importance. This is in all probability the conquest which 
led to the end of d’Andrada’s mission at Tsaparang. Los-lon, ‘the really blind one,’ is apparently the 
nickname of the Tsaparang king, who was favourably inclined towards Christianity. Two inscriptions, 
evidently referring to the same king, the last vassal king of Gu-ge, Khri-bkra-sis-grags-pa-lde, and to 
d’Andrada’s mission, were discovered by me on my Spiti journey in 1909. In Duka’s Life of Csoma de Kérds 
{p. 96) we read that a work by a Romish missionary on Tibet, the Speculum veritatis, dated 1678, was 
discovered in an obscure spot of Kunawar, in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Dr. Gerard believed it 
to be connected with d’Andrada (or his mission ?). It was sent to Csoma. King Sen-ge’s Central Tibetan 
expedition was directed against Sde-pa-Gtsan-pa, ‘the king of Tibet.’ This Sde-pa-Gtsati-pa is a well-known 
historical personage. He is mentioned in S. Ch. Das’ article, “The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama’ (JASB., 
1904, pp. 85, 86), as having fought against the yellow-cap church from 1615-41 a.p. Whether Seni-ge- 
rnam-rgyal was successful to the very end of his expedition or not, I find it as yet impossible to decide, the 
text not being sufficiently clear. 

As regards dates referring to Sei-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign, the following may be mentioned. (It must be 
understood, however, that Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign overlapped that of his son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. This 
son had taken charge of part of his father’s work before the latter died.) According to part xi of the 
chronicles, the famous willow-tree at Leh was planted in 1594. In the same year, under Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, 
the Kashmir mosque of Leh is stated to have been built. This is somewhat doubtful. In Schlagintweit’s 
inscription from the He-mis monastery the following dates are given: Erection of the monastery in the water- 
tiger year (1602+12=1614 a.p.) ; completion of the building in the water-horse year (1642+12=1654 a.p.); 
erection of the great mani wall at the Seii-ge-sgo doorway (at Leh or He-mi?) in the iron-dog year 
(1610 + 12=1622 a.p. or 1670 +12=1682 A.D.). Above the door of the Lce-hbre monastery there is a silver 
plate, which contains nothing but the following date, possibly that of the completion of the building: The 
water-ox year (1613+12=1625 a.p.). The Jesuit mission at Tsaparang came to an end in 1652 or 1656, 
according to H. Hosten’s Jeswit Missionaries in Northern India (p.17,n.). Thus it lasted from 1624 to 
1652 or 1656 a.p. 

In K. Marx’s B MS. the great Buddha statue and the great stupa, both at Sheh, are stated to have been 
erected by Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Their construction was possibly begun under Bde-ldan’s father, Sen-ge- 
rnam-rgyal. The Bkah-brgyud lamas are the nine church-fathers of the Hgrug-pa sect of Tibet. See notes 
under Hjam-dbyais-rnam-rgyal. According to the text, given above, this king introduced all the great deities 
of India. It was probably during his reign that ‘the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru 
Nanak’, as stated in the Hdzam-glin-ye-ses (JASB., vol. lvi, p. 192). Even nowadays the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. King Sen-ge’s orders regarding the dress of his subjects are found 
in my manuscript collection of proverbs from Rgya. A picture of the royal household of his times is found on 
s temple flag at No-ma in Ladakh. The history of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s step-brother, Nag-dbai-rnam-rgyal, 
is to be found in my History of Lahul’, written for the Ind. Ant. Nag-dbai’s name is also connected, 
according to pines ten with the Ladakhi monasteries of Stag-sna and Nod. The following inscriptions of 
Sef-ge-rnam-rgyal’s time are found in my Collection of Historical Inscriptions: No. 50, Report of the 
construction of a bridge at Sa-spo-la; No. 51, Hymn addressed to the king from Bab-sgo ; No. 52, Votive tablet 
from Lii-siied ; No. 53, Decree from Stag-ma-gcig; No. 54, Hymn addressed to the king from Skyur-bu-can : 
No. 55, Historical inscription from Mkhar-bu: No. 56, Votive tablet from ‘Ron-do, Nub-ra; No. 57, Votive 
tablet from Hun-dar, Nub-ra; No. 68, Votive tablet from Sa-spo-la. 
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VIII. The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh 

(B MS.) To him were born three sons, Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal (c. 1620-45 a.D.), 
‘In-da-bhoti-rnam-rgyal, and Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal. Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal was made 
king. (S MS.): He lived according to the ten virtues, even during his youth. He 
protected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a biography of his father, in 
accordance with his [father’s] character (or acted after the manner of his father’s life.— 
F. W. T.). He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was as great as that 
of four heroes combined. (B MS.) ’In-da-bhoti-rnam-rgyal was ordained lama by Chos- 
rje-Smug-hdzin of Stag-sna, and came to be the most prominent amongst the disciples of 
Stag-[tshan ]-ras-[chen] At the time of the erection of the He-mi and Theg-mchog 
[lamaseries] he was proclaimed [head lama ?], and became the most excellent amongst 
the clericals who delight in the doctrine. (Z MS.) According to the teacher 
Stag-tshan’s advice (B MS.) he was made ruler of Gu-ge. To the youngest son, 
Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, Spyi-ti and Zans-dkar were allotted, and he ruled there. 
Then Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal resided in Ru-thog in summer, and in La-dvags in winter. 
He united under his sway [all the country] from Bu-rig to Mar-yul (LZ MS. to the 
Mar-yum pass). (C MS.) He united under his sway Mnah-ris-skor-gsum, Ku-ge, 
Ru-thog, Man-yul, Spyi-ti, Zans-dkar, Bu-rig(s), Hem-bab, Skar-rdo, Si-gar, Bhal-ti, 
all these countries, and protected them like children; they were happy. (B MS.) In 
fulfilment of an intention of his father (or in memory of his father) he erected at Sel 
an image of [Sakya]-Thub-pa, made of copper and gilt, three stories high ; also a relic- 
receptacle (mchod-rten), five stories high, of which the thirteen wheels, the canopy and 
the crowning-piece were of copper and gilt. Carrying out an intention of his mother, 
(C MS.) he built on the plain at the head of the Lte-bar gorge a ‘long mani wall’ 
500 paces long (B MS.), having at either end a stupa, one of the great Byan-chub, the 
other of the great Rnam-rgyal [type]. At the Leh palace he put up an image of [Sakya ]- 
thub-pa made of copper and gilt, two stories high. As it had been customary with his 
father, so he likewise appointed permanently for Ldum-ra, Zans-dkar, Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo), 
Gtin-sgan, and other places 108 lamas each, who were to perform the 100 millions of 
Om mani padme him incantations there once a year. Furthermore, for the sake of his 
own reputation with posterity, he erected at Slel an image of Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalo- 
kita), made of copper and gilt (C MS. a silver Spyan-ras-gzigs), two stories high; an 
assembly-hall, and a silver stiipa, two stories (CMS. three stories) high. Also at that 
time he appointed his minister, Sakya-rgya-mtsho, field-marshal. In the female 
water-ox year (16134+12=1625 a.p.) the Ladakh army took the field. Many men and 
women of Mkhar-bu were carried away captive. He-nas-ku and Stag-rtse were reduced 
and brought into subjection. Next, Cig-gtan and Sa-dkar (Z MS. Sa-gar) were taken 
(broken). Then he led his army on to Sod-pa-sa-ri. He took Sod castle and gathered 
in the harvest of the fields. On his way back he sent his army against Sum-hbrai and 
conquered it, then attacked Dkar-rtse and again was victorious, bringing away with him 
its chief, the Khri-Sultan. In the male wood-tiger year (1614+12=1626 a.p.) he 
marched against Kha-pu-lu and conquered Chor-hbad (Chos-hbad) and Mtho-rtse- 
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mkhar. These districts he assigned to Hatam-Khan (Hetan-Khan ?), Sultan-Khan, and 
(ZL MS.)’A-li-Khan (B MS.), these three severally. The chieftain of Skar-rdo and all 
the Sbal-tis were unanimous in their complaints to the Nawabs (Nawab of Kashmi:) 
[of these high-handed proceedings]. In anger [thereat] an army of Hor (Mughal) 
numbering 200,000 arrived at Pa-sa-ri; but the minister Hbrug-rnam-rgyal of La-dvags 
and the forces occupying [the castle] fought a battle against the Hor army, and killed 
many Hor soldiers. They captured ensigns and kettle-drums, winning a complete 
victory over the enemy. 
NOTES BY DR. Kk. MARX 


The Sakya-thub-pa of Shel is an image of Buddha at Shel which is still there, as well as the »chod-rten. 
The thirteen wheels of a mchod-rten: in Ladakh, wherever there are any, there are always thirteen of these 
wheels; but many mchod-rtens are entirely without them. ‘They are almost always red, and decrease 
upwards in size from below, so as to form a slender cone. In this case they are of copper and gilt. I believe 
their number is in some way connected with Shamanism. Radloff, in speaking of the Shamanists in Siberia, 
mentions thirteen worlds, through which the man who strives to obtain perfection has to press upwards. 
The top ornament of a mchod-rten, which resembles a large open flower (lotus), is called zar-ra-zag 
(za-ra-tshag). There are eight types of mchod-rtens (stipas); the Byar-chub is distinguished by square 
steps, the Rnam-rgyal by circular steps. The name ‘long mani’ for mani wall is given in contradistinction 
from the ‘round mani’, the mani driven by water, wind, ete. The ‘long mani’ mentioned above is the 
most conspicuous mani wall in the whole country. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Local names. Hem-bab is the half Tibetan, half Dard name of the town and district of Dras, on the 
Tibetan side of the Zoji pass. It means ‘ snow (hem, hima) falling’. The Lte-bar (Te-bar) gorge is situated 
half-way between Leh and the Indus bridge, on the road to Chu-god. Ldum-ra (lit. ‘ fruit-garden ’) is the 
classical Tibetan name of Nub-ra (lit. ‘ western realm ’), @ province of Ladakh in the Shayok valley, north of 
Leh. He-nas-ku is a castle and town in a side valley at the eastern end of the Bod-Mkhar-bu valley. It 
formed part, apparently, of either the principality of Cig-tan, or that of Dkar-rtse. After its conquest 
branch line of the West Tibetan dynasty resided there (see later). Stag-rtse was a castle of the chiefs of 
Cig-tan, situated on the right bank of the Cig-tan River in the Bod-Mkhar-bu valley. Sa-dkar (Sha-gar) is 
another castle of the Cig-tan chiefs. It is situated in a side valley on the right bank of the Cig-tan River, 
a few miles below Cig-tan. Sod is a castle in the vicinity of Kargil (Dkar-kyil). Sum-hbrai is not known to me. 
Kha-pu-lu is a Sbal-ti principality on the lower Shayok. Chor-hbad is a district in the Shayok valley, north 
of the Chor-hbad pass. The situation of Mtho-rtse-mkhar is not known to me. 

With regard to the war mentioned in the above account, it is, in my opinion, identical with Sei-ge-rnam- 
rgyal’s Mughal war. Here we hear of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal’s exploits in that same war. The general 
drift of events seems to have been as follows:—At first Prince Bde-ldan marched against the two Pu-rig 
chiefs, those of Cig-tan and Dkar-rtse, who were subdued. Then he crossed the Chor-hbad pass and 
conquered part of Baltistan. The conquered districts were made over to three Muhammadan chiefs, possibly 
younger brothers or relatives of the reigning chiefs of those districts. Then the Sbal-ti chiefs asked the 
Nawab of Kashmir to intervene. In consequence of this Shah Jahan sent a large army of Mughal soldiers 
against the Ladakhis. Then King Seni-ge-rnam-rgyal himself had to march against the enemy, and, in the 
end, the Mughal army was compelled to leave Ladakh without having conquered it. I do not yet know of 
any clear account of this war from a Mughal point of view. It is incidentally mentioned by Bernier (London, 1914 
pp: 421 sqq.). But the date given by Bernier evidently refers to the battle of Bab-sgo (see later). 'In-da-bhoti- 
rnam-rgyal was made vassal-king of Gu-ge, on Stag-tshan’s recommendation. His Lamaist training made him 
particularly fitted for the post of exterminator of Christianity in that principality. Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal became 
vassal-king of Zans-dkar and Spi-ti. Several inscriptions containing his name were discovered by two Tibetan 
munshis, sent to Spi-ti by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant Commissioner of Kula. The line of Zatis-dkar 
kings which ended with Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal in 1841 A.D. was probably descended from him. 
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Also King ’An-phyug-rnam-rgyal of Zans-dkar, a contemporary of Mi-pham-mgon, who is mentioned in 
« document from Phug-thal, was apparently a descendant of Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal. The following 
inscriptions of my collection refer to King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal :—No. 59, votive tablet from Da-ru; No. 60, 
votive tablet from Da-ru: No. 61, votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig; No. 62, votive tablet from Dpe-thug ; 
No. 63, edict of Kha-la-rtse, relating to the irrigation water; No. 64, hymn in honour of Bde-ldan; No. 65, 
votive tablet from Phe; No. 106, votive rock inscription from Mdo-mkhar. The campaigns under this king 
are also related in two land-grants addressed to the generals Sikya-rgya-mtsho and Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje. 
His son Lha-chen-Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal (c. 1645-80 a.p.) came to the capital. 
At that time the people of Lho-hbrug (Bhutan) and the Tibetans had a dispute. Now, 
[the head-lama of] Lho-hbrug was the patron-lama (patron-deity) of the King of 
Ladakh. The latter sent a letter to Tibet, saying that he was prepared to take up his 
quarrel. The Tibetans carefully considered the matter: ‘Supposing, they said, ‘ the 
king's army should arrive here first, it would, in accordance with his name, lead to an 
overturn of the State (Bde-legs, lit. ‘good fortune’, and Sde-brlags, ‘ overturn, may have 
a similar sound in Tibetan pronunciation). Would it not, therefore, be well to raise an 
army [here] first?’ To this suggestion they all agreed. At that time there happened 
to be at Dgah-ldan lamasery a Mongol lama, called Tshe-dban. The calculations pointed 
out him [as the destined leader]. He, accordingly, turned layman, and, heading the 
Mongol tribe and a powerful army [of Tibetans], he [soon] reached [Ladakh]. After 
a first engagement at Zva-dmar-ldin the Mongol army in due course arrived at Ba-mgo 
(Bab-sgo). At that time the king was staying at Gtin-sgan castle, whilst the Ladakhi 
general and some forces following him seized Ba-ingo castle. Although they fought for 
three years, the Mongol army would not return [to Lha-sa]. So the King of La-dvags 
despatched a messenger to the Nawab of Kha-chul.(Kashmir). Then, an immense army 
appearing on the scene, a battle ensued on the Bya-rgyal plain near Ba-mgo. The 
Tibetan army was routed ; they left behind them a large quantity of armour, bows, and 
arrows. Their rout continued until they reached Dpe-thub; the Mongol army in its 
flight [eventually] reached Bkra-sis-sgan. There they built a fort, shut it in with 
a wall, and surrounded it with water. Inside they made it secure against an assault of 
armies, and there they abode. Upon this the Sde-pa-gzui (Lhasa government), 
apprehending that the King of La-dvags might once more come and bring succour, 
and that thus another war might ensue, desired the Hbrug-pa-Mi-pham-dban-po to go 
and negotiate for peace. Accordingly the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [undertook the journey |] 
and arrived at Gtin-sgan. Simultaneously some other messengers of the Tibetans 
arrived there as well. (C MS.) The King of La-dvags heard that the patron-lama of 
his forefathers had arrived. What these two agreed upon was not to be overturned 
again. [The result of their deliberations was as follows -—] As in the beginning King 
Skyid-lde-fii-ma-mgon gave a separate kingdom to each of his sons, the same 
delimitations still to hold good. (B MS.) The Tibetans have come to consider that, 
since Tibet is a Buddhist, and Kha-chul (Kashmir) is a non-Buddhist country, and 
since Buddhist and non-Buddhist religions have nothing in common and are hostile to 
each other, if at the frontier the King of La-dvags does not prosper, Bod (Tibet) also 


cannot enjoy prosperity. [This being so], the occurrences of the recent war should be 
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considered things of the past. The King, [on the other hand], shall in future keep 
watch at the frontier of Buddhist and non-Buddhist peoples, and out of regard for the 
doctrine of Buddha must not allow an army from India to proceed to an attack [upon 
Tibet]. As to privileges of Kha-chul (Kashmir) [the following agreement was come to | :— 
The fine wool of goats of Mnah-ris-skor-gsum shall not be sold to any other country ; 
the price of fine and coarse wool mixed shall be fixed at eighty siag to two rupees 
(C MS.) [or] the price of fine and coarse wool mixed be fixed at forty fiag to one 
rupee, (B MS.) [to be paid in both money and kind]; the Byan-[than] people shall 
not be allowed to use the fiag of Ron (Indus gorge ?); it shall not be said of the 
woo! of Byan-[than] that it contains soil, stones, or moisture. To Ru-thog proper none 
but the court merchants [of Ladakh] are to be admitted. [Regarding] the goat wool 
[trade] :—four Kashmiri merchants shall reside at Dpe-thub, and do the trading with 
the Kashmiris of Kashmir. Besides these men, who are called Kha-chul-hgro-rgya, no 
Kashmiri of Kashmir shall be allowed to go to Byan-than. Those Ladakhi-Kashmiris 
who go to Byan-than shall not be allowed themselves to go down to Kashmir with loads 
of wool of goats. Regarding Mnah-ris-skor-gsum Mi-pham-dban-po’s stipulations were 
to this effect :—It shall be set apart to meet the expenses of sacred lamps and prayers 
[offered] at Lha-sa; but at Men-ser (C MS. Smon-tsher) he king shall be his own 
master, so that the kings of La-dvags may have wherewithal to pay for lamps and other 
sacrifices at the Gans-mtsho [lake]; it shall be his private domain. With this exception 
the boundary shall be fixed at the Lha-ri stream at Bde-mchog. From Tibet the 
government trader shall come with two hundred loads of tea; and nowhere but by 
La-dvags shall rectangular tea-bricks be sent across the frontier. Should the government 
trader fail to come every year, then the above stipulations shall no longer be binding. 
The King of La-dvags, on the other hand, shall on the occasion of the Lo-phyag (biennial 
embassy) offer presents to the clergy. (C’ MS.) This embassy has to be sent with presents 
from La-dvags to Tibet every third year. (B MS.) As regards presents to ordinary 
lamas, the quantity is not fixed, but to the Bla-bran steward shall be given ten thur-zo of 
gold (C MS. two thur-zo of gold) (ten tolas); ten sra’ of scent (saffron); six pieces of 
calico from Hor (the Mughal empire? or Turkestan?) ; and one piece of soft cotton 
cloth. Throughout their sojourn [the members of the Lo-phyag] shall receive [daily ] 
rations. For the road [shall be supplied] [beasts of burden, to carry] 200 loads ; 
(C MS.) 25 riding horses; 10 men [to act as] groom, cook, and servant; (B MS.) 
15 baggage ponies, 10 riding ponies, and 3 men to act as groom, cook, and servant. 
(B MS.) There [in Tibet] the horses shall have fodder without restriction. For the 
steppe-districts (Hbrog-sde) [will be given] one large tent and [three] small tents for 
the leader, the head-cook, and the treasurer. The baggage ponies [will be supplied | 
according to stages and (C MS.) both going and coming the goods shall be transported 
on well-trained docile ponies. (B MS.) It also had been stipulated that with every 
mission (Lo-phyag) one of the three [provinces of] Mnah-ris-skor-gsum should be made 
over to (C MS.) Mi-pham-dban-po ; (B MS.) but the King entered a request with the 
Sde-pa-gzun that he, begging to differ from Mi-pham-dban-po’s decisions, would prefer 
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that they should give three districts in Tibet proper to Mi-pham-dban-po, in the place of 
Mnhah-ris-skor-gsum. Thereby a provocation to Mnah-ris-[skor-gsum] might be avoided. 
Accordingly, the Sde-pa-[g]zun made over to Mi-pham-dban-po three estates. Gu-ge, 
Ru-thog, ete., were annexed to Lha-sa in order to defray [from the revenue derived 
from these districts] the expenses of sacrificial lamps and [the reading of] prayers. 
Then the Nawab of Kha-chul sent his army back [to Kashmir], and the Nawab 
and the King of La-dvags became friends. Likewise, the King of La-dvags had to 
send his filial share to Kashmir every third year, and along with that 18 piebald 
horses, 18 pods of musk, and 18 white yak tails ; (CMS. or 6 every year) ; whilst it was 
also settled that 500 bags of rice (C MS. 300 bags of rice each year), being the 
revenue accruing to the King of La-dvags from his jagir Na-gu-sa-har (Naushahr) 
should every year be sent up from Kha-chul. This rice ceased to be sent when the 
Ladakhi kingdom was overthrown by the Sin-pa (Dogras). Peace and prosperity being 
restored, the king in all his acts and plans had no superior, and his kingdom received 
great extension and flourished. (S MS.) When this Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal began to reign, 
the Mongol Dgah-ldan-tshan, who had eyes like a bird, brought an army. 


The king, occupying Bab-sgo, 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 
Beat the Mongols, 

And the Mongols had recourse to flight. 


Again the kingdom flourished as before, and enjoyed the highest felicity of virtue 


and happiness. 
NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


The treaty between Lhasa and Ladakh is still in force to this day; only a few slight alterations in favour 
of Ladakh have been made. The Bla-braji steward is an official of the Dalai Lama; see K6ppen, Die Religion 
des Buddha, ii, p. 334. Instead of 200 loads, as stated in the above contract, the caravan conveys 260 loads 
nowadays. Thur-zo, ‘delicate pair of scales,’ gold weights. Twelve jag are equal to one batti (4 lb). 
Zva-dmar-ldin is situated half-way between Bkra-sis-sgaii and Gar-kun-sa. Sde-pa-gzui, the palace of the 
Dalai Lama, has usually the meaning of ‘Supreme Government’. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


Of this campaign we have a fuller account in the grant of land to General Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje (see “Minor 
Chronicles’, infra). From the grant to Sakya-rgya-mtsho (infra) we learn that the names of the Nawabs 
were Ibrahim Khan and Timir Beg. 

The date of the battle of Bab-sgo:—Moorcroft says (vol. i, p. 336) that it took place one and a half 
centuries before 1820 a.p., viz. 1670 a.p. The Chronicles of the Bashahr State place it in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, viz. 1650 a:p. As regards Bernier’s account (ed. 1914, pp. 421 sqq.) of a Mughal 
campaign in Ladakh, it shows traces of the battle of Bab-sgo as well as of Shah-Jahan’s siege of Mkhar-bu. 
He says that the Mughal army besieged a castle. This might refer to the siege of Mkhar-bu; but, when he adds 
that they took it, the account reminds us of the battle of Bab-sgo, when the Mughal troops were victorious. 
According to Bernier this expedition to Ladakh had taken place seventeen or eighteen years before 1664, viz. in 
1646-7 a.D. It is quite probable that the people who told Bernier of these campaigns were unable to distinguish 
between the two. That the battle of Bab-sgo must actually have taken place before 1664 A.D. is moreover 
indicated by Bernier’s note on the Leh mosque. He says that the representative of the King of Ladakh who 
treated with Aurangzib in 1664 A.D. again promised (p. 424) that a mosque should be built at Leh. This was 
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one of the conditions of the ‘ Peace of Gtii-mo-sgai’. The present mosque of Leh was erected, according to 
a Persian inscription, in 1077 a.H. I believe that we shall not be mistaken, if we accept c. 1650 A.D. as the 
probable date of the battle. It is remarkable that, whilst Cunningham gives (Laddk, pp. 827-8) a Tibetan 
date of the battle, none of the MSS. at my disposal contain such a date. If Cunningham’s dates were 
correct, we should have to place the battle about ten years earlier. But Cunningham’s account is not quite 
trustworthy; for he places the battle in King Bde-ldan’s reign, whilst it certainly took place under King 
Bde-legs, as stated in all my MSS. Mir-Izzat-Ullah, who wrote in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine (vol. iii, 
pp. 103sqq.), adds the following items with regard to Bde-leg’s dependence on the Mughal emperor:— 
(1) Bde-legs had to accept the Muhammadan name of Akabet-(or Akabal) Mahmid-Khan ; (2) he had to coin 
the jaw (a Ladakhi coin worth 3% annas, pictured in Cunningham's Laddk, pl. xii) in the name of 
Mahmad-Shah; (3) a mosque had to be erected at Leh; (4) one of his sons, Hjig-dpal (? Cunningham's 
Jigbal), had to go to Kashmir as a hostage. A document with Aurangzib's seal was discovered at 
Lamayuru by Moorcroft (ii, p. 14). It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakhis on the Mughal emperors 
after the battle of Bab-sgo. Inscriptions containing the name of Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal as King of Ladakh 
have not yet been discovered ; but some mentioning Mi-pham-mgon (Mi-pham-dbai-po) as regent of Ladakh after 
the battle of Bab-sgo have been found at Siur-la, Rgya, and Phug-thal (compare No. 108 of my collection). 
After the battle a treaty was concluded between the Tibetan. and the Bashahr State. Several documents of 
this treaty have come to light recently. A fresco representing the treaty is to be found in a garden house of 
the Raja's palace at Rampur. A song of the siege of Bab-sgo (Ba-mgo) is found in my article “Ten Ancient 
Historical Songs from W. Tibet’, Indian Ant., 1909, song No. X. According to popular tradition the numerous 
ruins at Mkhar-rdzonin Nub-ra are connected with the Mongol general Dgah-ldan-tshe-dbai, of whom a portrait 
head may be seen at the Bde-skyid monastery, where it is placed in the hands of the ogre Mgon-dkar. 


(B MS.) His sons were Lha-chen-Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, Nag-dban-rnam-rgyal (Z MS. 
Na-dban-rnam-rgyal), Dban-phyug-rnam-rgyal, (Z MS.) Don-grub-rnam-rgyal, and 
(B MS.) Dgah-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Of these four (five) brothers Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal 
(c. 1680-1720 a.p.) was made king. (S MS.) Through the prayers of the brave-minded 
religious kings (Mahasattvas) he erected all kinds of religious buildings and statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. (B MS.) In accordance with the rule of 
acting upon the model of the biographies of the ancient kings of faith, 


He lauded the virtuous, 
And suppressed evil-doers. 


In pronouncing judgment even he never merely followed what first presented itself 
to his own mind, but [always] in the first place consulted his state officers. From every 
village he appointed as elders men of superior intelligence to assist him, and such as 
wanted his decision in rescripts, questions relating to field or house [property], he did 
not leave at the mercy of interlopers or partial advisers; but, having instituted [the 
councils of] three state officers and elders, he introduced the oath on the three symbols 
(body, mind, and word) ; first he investigated the primary origin [of any dispute], and 
extracted the root whence future [evil] report might spring. This edict surpasses in 
excellence any of those that were passed by all the dynastic kings of Tibet. 


(C MS.) He lauded the virtuous 
And showed honour to excellent men. 
Old men were respected 
And devotion was shown to the lamas. 
Evil-doers were suppressed ; 
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The laws were purified. 

He was impartial towards the nobility, 

And his subjects he loved like children. 

He was appreciative to both master and servant. 
Sacrifices were offered to the gods on high, 
And alms were given to the poor below. 


And so on. Continually, and without break, innumerable mchod-rtens and other 
monuments were erected. At Lha-sa the great lamas received offerings of one hundred 
severally. To the monasteries of the Uplands, as well as to those of his own dominions. 
he was merciful and appreciative without partiality towards particular districts. He 
extracted beforehand the root of the tree of [future] evil reputation, and in its place 
planted good report. (B MS.) This same King of Faith presented to all the monasteries 
in Tibet, but especially to Lha-sa and Bsam-yas and similar(/) lamaseries, gold-water and 
sacrificial lamps. To all the great lamas without distinction he made presents. whilst 
the brotherhoods were invited to tea-generals. The congregations that were under his 
own sway, great and small, received honours without distinction. [He erected] images 
of the Lha (god) that he himself worshipped out of gold and silver, [caused] holy books 
[to be written, and built] the Rdza-nan-gi-ma-ni-rin-mo (a mani wall). Materials were 
collected for erecting the symbols of body, word, and spirit (the image, the scriptures. 
and the stipa); printing blocks were made for the Hjam-sdud-bzaii-gsum. the hymn to 
Hjam-dbyans called Gan-blo-smon-lam, the Ses-bya-kha-dbyiis. the Gser-hod-gyai- 
skyabs, the Bkah-sgyur-vo-cog (mchog) and the Le( = Las ?)-bdun. All these having been 
satisfactorily completed, he distributed sacred books amongst all the laity. He [also 
had] a Ma-ni-then-skor (prayer-wheel) put up, made of gold, silver, and copper. (C MS.) 
Many Dhdaranis(?) were completed (engraved), and Man-yul clave together like curdled 
milk and was happy. (B MS.) Again, amongst all the people there occurred neither 
strife, nor robbery, nor theft ; it was a life p&éssed in happiness such as that of a child 
with his fond mother. After this, when the king’s wife had given birth to a son, 
Lha-chen-Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal, she died. He having afterwards married Zi-zi- 
Kha-thun of Bu-rig, she bore a son, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, and a daughter, Bkra-sis- 
dban-mo, in all two children. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


The mani wall called Rdza-naii-gi-ma-ni-riti-mo is found near the Leh bridge over the Indus. [This 
must be a mistake. People tell me that it is found near the village of Dga-ra (Skara). Thus we had better 
say, ‘near the bridge over the Leh-brook’.—F.]. It is generally asserted that it was built by the Mongols, 
which is an error. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 1715 a.p. He calls the king Nima-Nimghial, and testifies to the absolute 
independence of the Ladakh Empire. The Latin Bible found by Moorcroft (vol. ii, pp. 22-8) in Ladakh was 
probably left there by Desideri. It came from the Papal Press, and was dated 1598 .D. For a legal document 
and inscriptions of this king see my article ‘Archeology in W. Tibet’, Indian Ant., vols. xxxv, Xxxxvi. 
Inscriptions of the time of this king are very common. The following are found in my collection :—No. 66, 


ge 
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votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig; No. 67, hymn addressed to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal from Sa-spo-la : No. 68, hymn 
addressed to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, from Skyur-bu-can ; No. 69, construction of a road under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal 
A-ci-na-than to Ha-nu; No. 70, votive tablet from Skyur-bu-can; No. 71, hymn addressed to Ni-ma-rnem- 


rgyal, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra. , en 
In the list of the king’s brothers at the beginning of the paragraph the name of Hijig-dpal is missing. It 


was probably erased on account of his conversion to Mubhammadanism. 

Regarding the works of literature I must confess that I cannot trace them anywhere. The Bkah-sgyur- 
ro-mchog, ‘sweet commandments,’ must not be confused with the Bkah-hgyur itself. The Gser-hod-dam-pa 
has been mentioned previously; the Gser-hod-gyan-skyabs is perhaps a chapter of that work. [Possibly 
Hjam, Sdud, and Bzan are abreviations for three seyeral works.—F. W. T.] 

The modern castle of Charasa in Nub-ra is said to have been erected by this king: of his treasury at 
Gtin-sgai we read in Tshe-brtan’s account of the Dogra war (see ‘ Minor Chronicles’, infra). 


(B MS.) Later on Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal (c. 1720-40 a.p.) married Ni-zla- 
dban-mo of Lho-mo{n]-sdan (C MS. Lho-mon-than), and himself was appointed king. 
After a son, Sa-skyon-rnam-rgyal, had been born, [the two] separated on account of dis- 
agreement of temper, and the queen returned to the south. (C MS.) Then Kun-hdzom 
was asked to become queen, and a son, Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, was born. (B MS.) 
Subsequently the king married another wife and a son, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, was 
born; (Z MS.) [and also] Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal. (B MS.) The state officials, council of 
elders, and the people having sent in a request that Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal should be 
ordained and become a lama, or else reside at Gtin-sgan palace, the father. Ni-ma-rnam- 
rgyal, |once more] turned king of faith. Prince Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal’s mother having 
died prematurely, Zi-zi-Kha-tun took care of him; consequently, whatever his kind 
[foster- mother said could not be refused. The government was good. Soon, through 
the persuasion of the queen-mother, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal was appointed to rule from 
the Pho-tog pass over all Bu-rig. At the Dnul-mdog palace of Mul-bhe he built 
a reservoir(’) (or subterranean granary ?). He married a daughter of the minister of 
Tog, but had no children. Princess Bkra-sis-dban-mo was taken by the King of 
Kastawar as his consort. Although prayed not to give her away, because the language 
as well as the religion of the people of India were different, the queen, saying, ‘A child’s 
rulers are father and mother!’ would not listen, but gave her away. [Soon after, 
however |, several servants, with Dgah-phel as their leader, were sent to her. They said 
that she was not even allowed to see the light of day, upon which an army was 
despatched with orders to bring the girl back by whatever means. When the girl was 
being carried off, the king and queen of Kastawar, who were both very fond of her, said, 
‘ Let us also go to La-dvags!’, and set oyt with a few chiefs. But Zi-zi-Kha-tun here 
[in Ladakh] gave secret orders to this effect :—‘If the King of Kastawar should arrive 
here, and not be killed in some clever way [beforehand], it might injure my son 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal’s rule [over Bu-rig].’ So without the knowledge of the authorities 
[at Leh] a servant of the queen went, and at the bridge on the frontier, between 
Kastawar and Pa-ldar, the servant, approaching the king in the manner of a servant 
with a request, threw him into the water. The fatal rumour soon spread all over 
the country. Consequently, although Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal and the elder son Sa-skyon 
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deserved to be made lords of the castle, the younger brother, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, 
through treachery of his mother, made him (Sa-skyon) lama at He-mi. 
NOTES 

Lho-mon-sdan, or Lho-mon-thai, is a town situated a few miles north-west of Muktinath of Nepal. 
Pho-tog-sa is situated on the road from Lamayuru to Zans-dkar. The above passage seems to refer to a pass 
in the vicinity. A pass named Pho-tho is found in Pu-rig, just above Lamayurn. Kastawar (Kishtwar) is « 
principality in the Chenab valley, between Kashmir and Chamba: nowadays it forms part of the Kashmir 
State. Pa-ldar is a town on the Chenab, a little east of the town of Kastawar. 

For a song on little Prince Bde-skyon see Lad. Songs, No. XVI, ‘The Girl of Sheh.’ According to an 
inscription at ’A-lci Bde-skyon restored the outer court of the Rnam-par-snaii-mdzad temple at ’A-lci. Votive 
inscriptions mentioning this king are found under Nos. 72, 73 of my collection. 

(B MS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal reigned (c. 1740-60 «a.p.). But his uncle 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal tried to seize the rule over the Kashmir traders and [ Phun-tshogs’ | 
Ladakhi subjects by soft means as well as by beating. (C MS.) Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal 
and Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal were quarrelling about the government. (B MS.) The 
report reaching the Rgyal-ba-rin-chen (the Dalai Lama), viz. that a disturbance with 
the king on the frontier (in Ladakh) had arisen, and that this might be made an 
occasion for an Indian army to enter Tibet, at that identical time, just when he was in 
contemplation as to whom amongst the Bkah-rgyud lamas he should give an order to act 
as peacemaker, it happened that the ‘great man of wisdom’ (rg-hdzin) of Bkah-thog, 
Tshe-dban-nor-bu, arrived from Kham[s] on his way to Nepal, where he intended to 
replace the ‘ Wood of Life’ on the great mchod-rten of Bal-yul (Nepal). At the same 
time the Rgyal-ba Omniscient (Dalai Lama) sent word to the ‘great man of wisdom’, 
‘The task of making peace in La-dvags being laid upon you, you should go!’ He, 
extolling the word of the Rgyal-ba, promised to go to La-dvags. He arrived at Sgar. 
There, following the suggestion of the King of La-dvags, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, and the 
ministers, the ministers of Zans-dkar and Gran-dkar went as chamberlains to meet the 
saviour, the great wise man. They explained to him the condition of Upper and Lower 
La-dvags. Thereupon, together with messengers of the two governors of Sgar, he 
arrived at Wam-le lamasery. There he met with the King of La-dvags and his 
ministers, and in due course the Bu-rig king and minister arrived. They then 
deliberated upon the terms to be made. They all agreed to the decisions and obligations 
imposed upon them by the saviour, the ° great man of wisdom’. The results arrived at 
through these deliberations were :—Whatever the number of sons born at the castle of 
La-dvags may be, the eldest only shall reign. The younger ones shall become lamas at 
Dpe-thub, Khri-rtse, etc., but there shall not be two kings. The King of Zans-dkar, 
having his dominion at the Indian frontier, shall remain king as before. : The He-nas-sku 
[rulers], obviously being of royal descent, and their kingdom of little importance, shall 
also remain. With these two exceptions, it shall not be permitted that in one kingdom 


exist two kings. 
NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 
Bkah-thog is a district in Tibet. Rig-hdzin is the name of an order of married lamas. (As the 
dictionaries are not in keeping with this rendering, I have preferred to take the word in its ordinary sense, 


viz. ‘Man of wisdom ’.—F-) 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


King Phun-tshogs’ name is connected with a rock sculpture of Madjuéri in the Man-rgyu valley. The 
inseription below the sculpture is found in my Second Collection of Historical Inscriptions, No. 1:3. 
This inscription was re-examined in 1909, and a few errors in my first reading of it were corrected. Other 
votive inscriptions of the reign of this king are found under Nos. 74, 79, and 114 of my collection. 

Gran-dkar is the capital of Spi-ti. Sgar is the Garthog of the maps, in Gu-ge. 


(Z MS.) His son was Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal. (B MS.) He was elected king. 
(SMS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal’s sons were Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal (c. 1760-89 a.p.) 
and Mi-hjigs-tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, the two. The elder son reigned in La-dvags, and 
the younger in Zans-khar(dkar). (BMS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, mother and son, 
having equally divided the property at the castle of Slel (Leh), appropriated it, afterwards 
residing at the castle of Khri-rtse (Gser-khri-mkhar '), Bankha (2). Sa-skyon entered at 
He-mi the order of the Rig-pa-hdzin-pa ; and queen Kun-hdzom bore a son, Skyabs-mgon- 
rgyal-sras-mi-hpham-tshe-dban-[hphrin-las]. Clerical authority (2) increased. Another 
son was born, who became very clever in medicine, and went to Lha-sa. There was [also | 
a daughter, who was taken to Tibet as a wife of a Hor-khan-gsar. King Bkra-sis- 
rnam-rgyal, as long as he lived, remained ruler at Bu-rig. Afterwards it was united with 
La-dvags. By this settlement and agreement all the noblemen and the council of elders, 
as well as the whole empire, were rendered happy and contented. The princes were 
reconciled, and the lamas and chiefs went to the Sel palace. At that time a messenger 
of the Nawab of Kha-chul arrived with the request that the [plain] ’A-phi-chen-mohi-than 
should be cleared of water. On the occasion when the messengers had their audience 
the tea from one silver teapot [miraculously ] in consequence of a blessing sufficed for all 
the men who took part in the banquet (were sitting in their order). The messengers 
believed, and went home. After that, the great Rig-hdzin deposited a copy of the 
settlement at the palace of Slel (Leh), one at the palace of Mul-bhe, one in Zans-dkar, 
and one at He-mi lamasery ; thereupon he returned to Tibet. Later on [a princess from | 
Bzan-la castle was asked to become King Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal’s wife. About that 
time it happened that the devil entered the king’s mind, and, giving way to the influence 
of bad servants, he married a [woman] called Bhe-mo-rgyal, (C MS.) a Bhe-mo from 
Tshan-ra. (B MS.) The Bzan-la queen consequently returned to Bzan-la, and became 
the wife of the king of Zans-dkar. His doings, etc., were not as before ; unusual and 
strange. He had one groom only for each 500 horses, and a lamp, etc., in grandest style 
{at night]. The horses’ feet and genitals (?) were paid much attention to (for finding 
felicitous days’). [Text very uncertain.] The princes and the people could not endure 
such doings [for long], and once, when the king, through his royal prestige, made the 
taxes payable by the people three times [in one year], (C MS.) the noblemen and the 
subjects offered a petition, praying him not to do such things. But he would not listen. 
As no other means remained, they collected many soldiers, pressed into the palace, 
turned the Bhe-mo out and imprisoned her. The minister of Tog also was deposed and 


' Additions in parentheses without reference to a particular MS. are taken from Dr. K. Marx’s English 
translation. Such names or dates cannot yet be traced elsewhere. 
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imprisoned. (B MS.) Then they asked Bhe-kim-dban-mo (Bhe-khyim-dban-mo) (C MS. 
Bi-kim-dban-mo) of Sod (Sod) to become queen. She had three daughters and two sons. 
The name of the elder son was Lha-chen-mi-hgyur-Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal ; that of the 
younger son, T’she-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal. The lesser queen, Kha-tun- 
Tshe-rin, had one son, who was called Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. Then king Tshe-dban- 
rnam-rgyal died, and Skyabs-mgon of He-mi held a council with the princes and the 
noblemen. 
NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


Hor-khan-gsar is the name of an important family in Lha-sa. Bzaii-la is a castle in Zais-dkar (Drew’s 
map: Zang-la). A Bhe-mo is a Mohamedan woman of the lowest caste, masc. Bhe-da, Tshai-ra is a village 
in Bu-rig. Tog (Stog) is a village opposite Leh, south of the Indus. Sod is a village and castle in Bu-rig, near 
Kargil. The Council of Elders (Rgan-gsum) is in Ladakh polity the lowest grade of councillors of the king. The 
Council of Elders consisted ‘of about three or four persons of some standing and experience, specially selected. 
The second grade were the hereditary Blon-pos (ministers), also a small number; the first grade were the 
Bkah-blons (prime-ministers), likewise four or five only, and also hereditary. 


NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 


The above account contains a number of doubtful passages. Whenever I could not obtain any certainty 
concerning them, I have followed Dr. K. Marx’s translation. The following renderings are doubtful :— 
mo-spytd, clerical authority ; ti-bi-chag, horse; gsan, genitals. 

In the above account the word Rig-pa-hdzin-pa is used as if it actually signified an order of lamas. This 
does not imply, however, that Rig-hdzin must have the same meaning. The word Bhe-kim, etc., is explained 
by the natives as the Tibetan pronunciation of the Urdu word Begam, lady. According to an inscription 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal restored the Likir monastery after a fire; and the restoration of the Man-rgyu monastery 
was apparently also carried out during his reign (inscription). The following votive inscriptions of my 
collection mention king Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal :—No. 76 from Pho-tog-sa, No. 78 from Mdo-mkhar, No. 79 
from Skyur-bu-can, No. 80 from Skyur-bu-can, No. 115 from Skyur-bu-can. Inscriptions of the time of this 
king are not at all rare. In 1915 Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh discovered an interesting document treating of 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal’s marriage of a low caste woman which lead to his abdication. 


(B MS.) On behalf of Prince Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal (c. 1780-90 a.p.) they 
asked at Pas-kyum castle in Bu-rig for a consort, and that prince was appointed to the 
government. (C MS.) At that time there arrived from Tibet the Hbrug-pa Omniscient 
Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snan-ba, who stayed at the He-mi monastery. King Tshe-brtan- 
rnam-rgyal made him a present of 50 ponies, 50 yak-cows, 1,000 goats and sheep, 
25 ingots of silver, 3,000 Nanak-Sahi rupees, 100 zo of gold, one string of coral beads, 
15 pieces of brocade [hinkhab], one piece of red broadcloth, [one piece of yellow broad- 
cloth], 25 pieces of calico, 25 pieces of silk tafetta. Besides there were presents from 
the nobility more than can be conceived. (/ MS.) The younger prince Tshe-dpal- 
rnam-rgyal became lama at He-mi. The son of Kha-tun Tshe-rit became lama at 
Khri-rtse. One daughter was given in marriage at Pas-kyum castle, and another 
[daughter] was given to the minister (Bkah-blon) Tshe-dban-don-grub, the young nobleman 
(No-no) Tshe-dban-don-grub, who was made minister. The third went and stayed at 
Gzims-cun. Afterwards, when king [Tshe-brtan]-rnam-rgyal was grown up, his 
personal appearance was very beautiful. (C MS.) This king was very strong, and he 
was clever at [fighting with] a sword, or a spear, or [bow and arrow], all three. 
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(B MS.) He was diligent, and obtained proficiency in Tibetan grammar and mathe- 
maties, Persian letters and language, the Kashmir language, (C’ MS.) the Yar-khen 
language, and (B MS.) other such languages, which he knew thoroughly. (C MS.) 
He was devout, and knew well the duties of kings. Before the enemy he was fearless. 
His solicitude for the welfare of his people was great. Between himself and another he 
saw no difference. As there had been thus far no principle regulating the taxes and 
revenue, he [made a rule] that henceforth taxes should be raised only [in accordance with 
the income], great or little proportionately. It is certain that this king was superior to 
all the kings that preceded him in their order. (B MS.) With a view to fulfilling an 
intention of his father he built a great man-than at the lower end of the Kyi-gu 
(C MS. Kyiu) [gorge]. (Kyi-gu-ma-ni-rin-mo). (C MS.) It was 350 paces long, 
(B MS.) with high mchod-rtens at either end of the rnam-rgyal and byai-cub types. 
(C MS.) At the palace he erected a silver stapa, two stories high. (B MS.) He also 
knew well how to govern, and he gathered merit through overpowering foreign foes by 
his splendour. He had noson. An epidemic of small-pox breaking out in the country 
in consequence of want of merit in the people, he died in his 24th year at Kar-zu. Then 
the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snan-ba], being present at He-mi 
lamasery, (C MS.) performed the funeral rites in grand style. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


The castle and village of Pas-kyum (Dpal-kyum) is situated near Kargil in Bu-rig, on the Wakha brook. 
‘'he Kyi-gu-ma-ni-ri-mo is found opposite Leh. At its head is the Muhammadan graveyard. Kar-zu (Dkar-bzo) 
is the old royal garden at Leh. At present it is the British Joint Commissioner’s compound. 


NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 


Gzims-cun is not known to me. Yar-khen is Yarkand. The Yar-khen language is the Turkoman 
language. In the seditious placard at Leh in Moorcroft’s time (vol. i, p. 458) King Tshe-brtan’s reign was compared 
favourably with that of his younger brother. Tshe-brtan was a great polo-player. There is a song still 
known, according to which he used to play on the polo-ground of the Mu-rtse garden, below Leh. Popular 
tradition says that once his pony shied, ran away with him, and threw him off. In this accident he is said to 
have lost one eye. The following votive inscriptions from the times of this king are found in my collection :— 
No. 81, from Skyur-bu-ean; No. 82, from Skyur-bu-can; No. 83, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra; No. 116, 
from Naur-la; No. 117, from Skyur-bu-can. 


(B MS.) Thereupon Tshe-dpal-[mi-hgyur-Don-grub]-rnam-rgyal, the monk of 
H_e-mi, was induced to turn layman, and was invested with royal power. (S MS.) As 
the life of the first son, Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, was uncertain (he died soon), the younger 
one, Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal [reigned] (c. 1790-1841). (B MS.) 
A daughter was born to Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal after his death. While he was king, 
a daughter, Bhil-cun, and a prince, Tshe-dban-rab-brtan[-rnam-rgyal], were born to him. 
Through the profound wisdom of the Prime Minister Tshe-dban-don-grub [the kingdom ] 
was united in friendship with the kings on the frontier (neighbouring states), and letters as 
well as presents were exchanged in a virtuous manner from both sides. Like a mother, he 
brought the kingdom to prosperity and to the side of virtue. Then, beginning at a certain 
time, some deleterious influence (C MS. : the devil) took possession of the king’s mind. 
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All the servants in his presence were upstarts, and with them only he took counsel. In 
the country many fields and houses became ruined (‘went wrong’). No oath was ever 
okserved. In judgment also he regarded the riches of men. (C MS.) Until an oath 
was sworn, the king himself would not allow [the culprit] to go anywhere; he was 
sealed up and put aside. (B MS.) The private servants in the palace were not allowed 
to sleep or lie down at night, asin the daytime they had to sign a written contract [that 
they would not sleep ?]. The king also did not sleep the whole night. He rose when 
the sun grew hot. In the morning, when washing his hands, he required twelve buckets 
(CMS. : 12 or 13) full of cold and hot water mixed to wash his hands. A regulation [of 
the water-buckets] was established, lasting from the first till the twelfth supply of water : 
in this way he washed his hands. When he travelled about in the provinces, he went only 
at night with lamps and torches held aloft. With the officials of the old régime he could 
not agree. This king took the privy seal from the Prime Minister [to the palace |, and 
himself consulted with the headmen of villages, lords, etc., all men of anew type. The 
noble families he did not attend to. The.king of Zans-dkar, the minister of Bu-rig, and 
others were kept in La-dvags imprisoned. The new men that stood before him were 
made governors of the palace, and everywhere the old good customs were destroyed. At 
that time, having passed through Nun-ti (Kula) and Dkar-zva (Lahul), the Bada-Sahib 
(Moorcroft) and the Chota Sahib (Trebeck) came with great wealth to Sle (Leh). They 
gave all sorts of rich presents to the noblemen of La-dvags and others. “We must see 
the king!’ they declared. It was said, “What evil may come from men (India ?), one 
cannot know!’ ; and, all having consulted, an audience was for several months refused. At 
last they saw the king. They presented a variety of things, chief among which were 
a penknife, scissors. and a gun. They said, “ We have come to see the way in which you 
yourself, your ministers, workers, and servants manage things, and your own wisdom ; 
and, as there is some danger of this country being conquered by others, we might build 
a tower (fort) here, which in the end might prove useful to the king. The king and 
ministers, considering the case, said, ‘If they build a fort, no one knows what harm may 
come !’, and did not allow them to build. Then they gave him (the king) a letter in a box 
and said, ‘May the king himself accept this; it may cure the king’s mind!’ After 
staying through both summer and winter, they departed. These were the first European 
Sahibs who came. Next the army of Nun-ti (Kula) invaded Spyi-ti, and, after having 
destroyed the villages and carried away all the property, returned home. They petitioned 
[the king] that he should wage a war of retaliation, but he said, ‘ You yourselves are of 
no use,’ and punished them. Later on, Nun-ti (Kula) and Khu-nu (Kunawar) of Dkar- 
Zva conspired against Zans-dkar, and laid waste [Dpal-hdum-mkhar] and the central 
districts. The symbols of Body, Word, and Spirit were destroyed. They robbed ponies 
and yaks and whatever there was of property, and again returned home. Later on 
Ratan-Ser-Khan of Pa-dar brought an army, and destroyed every village from ’A-tin to 
Dpal-hdum. Throughout Dkar-zva and the central districts, on both sides of the river, 
they fought ; and, although afterwards peace was concluded and they went back, yet the 
king said, “ You yourselves are of no use, and punished them. One year later a Mande 
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and Waran army came and devastated Upper Zans-dkar up to Dun-rin. They burnt the 
villages with fire; and whatever they got of wealth and cattle they carried back with 
them. As the king again paid no special attention, the treasures he had passed 
into the hands of other nations. At that time the treasure was lost beyond recovery. 
Afterwards, as a memorial for himself, the king rebuilt the palace of Tog. He lived at 
the Dkar-zu [garden] of Sle, and there he built a palace, a Kha-tun-ban (khatmband), 
etc. The queen sent a messenger to Tibet to ask for a wife for her prince. A request 
relating thereto was addressed to the Sde-pa of Lha-rgya-ri. As a residence for the 
same the Sku-mkhar-so-ma (New Palace) was built at Sle above the temple of Spyan- 
ras-gzigs (Avalokita). In the end, however, through some accident happening in Tibet, 
the Lha-rgya-ri princess could not be asked to come here. The king erected an image 
of his own patron deity, Phyag-rdor (Vajra-pani), in size like the king himself, made of 
gold and copper above the throat, which was of silver. He also erected a stipa of silver, 
with a top ornament of gold, variegated with precious stones, one story high. In the 
Iron-Tiger (Water-Tiger) year (1770 + 12 = 1782; or1782 + 12 = 1794 a.p.) he erected 
at Sle in the Theg-chen-gon-ma (hall) an image of Guru Padma-hud-hbar, made with 
thirteen maunds of silver. At Sel he erected an image of Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, 
made with seven maunds of silver. And at Tog palace he erected an image of the 
revered White Sgrol-ma (Tara), made with nine maunds of silver. Then, after a while, 
in the Wood-Ox year (1805 + 12 = 1817 a.p.) the Master of Perfect Insight, Yan-hdzin 
(You-hdzin)-lna-pa, realized that the prince was an incarnation of Sku-zabs Bhil-ba-rdo- 
rje of He-mi. He then made his residence at both He-mi and Theg-mchog. [Having 
thus become] so important a personage, he found it difficult to obey even father and 
mother. The queen travelled about in Bu-rig, Ldum-ra, and La-dvags, never remaining 
at one and the same place. She also asked the prince to join her, and took him with her. 
For the sake of the prince’s amusement they passed their time, both day and night, in 
dancing and singing. Not heeding the king’s command, the queen herself listened only 
to the repeated suggestions of her own steward, Bsod-nams-dban-phyug, and Prince 
Mchog-sprul’s mind turned in the same direction. Even before this the king, the 
ministers, and others had for some time attempted to induce him to marry, for the sake 
of the dynasty ; but he refused and would remain at He-mi. But, as there was no other 
son, and as a Rig-pa-hdzin-pa must reign in the sphere of the world (kingdom), as well 
as in the sphere of religion, he consented to the [united] intercessions of the king, the 
ministers, the council of elders, the lords, the stewards of the twin lamaseries, the Sgrub- 
dban, the Atsaryas (Acaryas, teachers), and others, and married the younger daughter of 
Prime Minister Tshe-dban-don-grub, Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma by name. Before one year 
had elapsed the princess conceived. After that he married Btsun-mo Bsod-nams-dpal- 
skyid of Pas-kyum castle and Zo-ra Kha-tun. These three ladies he married in one 
year. In the following (Water-Horse) Wood-Horse year a Sin (Dogra) army arrived in 
La-dvags (1822 + 12 = 1834 a.p.). (SMS.) During the time of his (Tshe-dpal’s) son, 
Mchog-gi-sprul-sku, the army of the Sin (Dogras) tampered with his minister (Dnos- 
grub-bstan-hdzin), and robbed the king of his dominion. 
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NOTES 


Local names :—Dpal-hdum is the capital of Zais-dkar, the Dpah-gtum of the Zais-dkar chronicles, and the 
Spyadum, Padum, Padam of the maps. ‘A-tii is a town in Zans-dkar, situated on a tributary from the left- 
band side to the Zans-dkar river. Waran is the Wardwan valley. The Wardwan river is a tributary of the 
Chenab in Kashmir State territory. Mande is probably a valley or town in the vicinity of Wardwan. 
Dun-rii is a village in Zans-dkar, but I do not know its exact situation. The Dkar-zu (Dkar-bzo) garden at 
Leh once contained a royal palace and a khatmband. The latter kind of building is distinguished by its 
ceiling, as Joseph Tshe-brtan tells me. Most of the Tibetan houses have ceilings made of twigs only. 
A khatmband has a ceiling made of a number of little boards put together in such a way as to form 
geometrical patterns. The Lha-rgya-ri province of Tibet is not known to me; nor do I know where is the 
‘Theg-chen-gon-ma hall at Leh. 

During the reign of king Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal Ladakh was visited by Moorcroft and Trebeck, between 
1820 and 1822. Moorcroft mentions a war between Ladakh and Baltistan, see vol. 1, p. 836. He was asked 
to interfere. A Tibetan document referring to this war was published by me in my article Historische 
Dokumente von Khalatse, ZDMG., vol. lxi, pp. 588-614. Another document, treating of wars between the 
Ladakhis and Baltis during that period, is entitled ‘The services of Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, minister of 
Snon-dar”. A tender of allegiance from the Ladakhis to the British Government was communicated 
by Moorcroft, but not accepted by the East India Company. A letter from the Czar of Russia to 
the king of Ladakh was shown to Moorcroft. Trebeck witnessed a war between Kula and Ladakh: see 
Mooreroft, vol. i, p. 456, vol. ii, pp. 68-4. Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal and Mchog-sprul-rnam-rgyal are 
two different names of the same person. JRab-brtan probably received the name Mchog-sprul when 
he was discovered to be an incarnation of Bhil-ba-rdo-rje. As we know from Tshe-brtan’s account of the 
ogra war, Prince Mchog-sprul was made Regent of Ladakh a short time before Zorawar overran the country. 

A seal of this king in Tibeto-Mongolian character is still in the hands of the present ex-king. The 
following votive inscriptions of my collection refer to the reign of this king :—No. 84, from the road between 
Mdo-mkhar and Skyur-bu-can; No. 85, from Hun-dar in Nub-ra; No. 86, from Dpe-thub; No. 87, from Da-ru, 
in honour of the minister Tshe-dban-don-grub; No. 118, from Mdo-mkhar; No. 119, from Skyur-bu-can. This 
king is mentioned in Ladakhi Songs, Nos. i and ii. The latter song contains also the names of his son 
'she-dban-rab-brtan, of his minister Tshe-dban-don-grub, and of his wife Dpal-mdzes-dbai-mo. The name of 
T'she-dban-rab-brtan’s wife, Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, is found in Song No. xvi. 


IX. The Dogra War 


(Ce MS.) History of the war waged by Maharadza-Gulab-Sing’s soldiers against 
Ladakh and Tibet. 

After that, there arrived at Man-ldra-bahi (Mandre and Waran), together with 
a great host of soldiers, Zo-ra-war (Ca MS. : Zo-ra-war of Gu-lo-ri), the wazir of the reigning 
Maharaja Gu-lab Sin, and generals Ne-rdab Sin, Mi-yan Sin, Mi-ya-no-ta, Ba-sti Ram, 
’\b-dar-bi-zar, and Mir-za Ra-sul Beg. At that time Bkra-sis-dban-phyug of Sa-phud, 
father and son, were in command of the castle of Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. When 
they heard [of the appearance of the enemy], they sent a report to the king at Slel 
(Leh). The king appointed the minister of Tog, Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, chief of the army, 
and sent him off with a great army. Bkra-sis-dban-phyug of Sa-phud, father and son, 
gathered together about 200 soldiers at Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. Then the Wazir 
[Zorawar] also arrived there. They fought for about two days; but [the Ladakhis] 
could not resist. Father and son both died in that battle. Then the minister of Tog 
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arrived with his army at Lan-gar-(mkhar)-rtse. Three or four great battles ensued. But 
neither side gained a victory nor was beaten. They remained equal. Then during one 
or two days snow fell more or less. The Wazir sent Lasu-mandru, a merchant from 
Kastrawar, to Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, to tell him [as follows] :—‘ If you are ready to pay 
a tribute [nazar] of 1,000 silver [rupees] to my government, we shall certainly go back 
[to Jammu]!’ Then the minister of Tog wrote to the king of Slel (Leh) in a letter, 
‘If you will graciously pay a tribute of 1,000 rupees, they will go back! Therefore do 
graciously pay the money! If you will not show us this favour, I shall take six yau 
(a coin) from every soldier here.’ Although the king as well as Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal 
and Don-grub-rnam-rgyal could see the necessity of this, queen Zi-zi would not listen. 
She said, ‘The minister of Tog is of no use. Therefore Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and the 
minister of Ldum-ra both shall go and bring the Wazir [Zorawar’s] head!’ Night and 
day reinforcements were sent [to the army]. Then both [the new generals] arrived at 
Lan-mkhar-rtse. On the following day a great battle was fought, which lasted from 
sunrise till past noon. On the other side many Si-pas were killed. Then they remained 
one day without fighting. The following day they fought from dawn. A little after 
noon Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, the minister of Tog, was hit in his right shoulder by a bullet. 
Although Mi-ya-Ne-rdab-sinat once surrounded the minister with twenty-fivesword-bearing 
youths, he, standing on a boulder and seizing his sword with his left hand, did not allow 
anybody to come near him. But, a certain Rohila firing a bullet, the minister ‘died. 
Then Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin also with his army appeared on a mountain ridge, and 
he [also began to] fight. About fifty Si-pas-were killed. Just before sunset Dnos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin was hit by a bullet in his right wrist. [Then] the minister of Ldum-ra as 
well as Hgur-med, together with their army, fled; and Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, his 
servant Bya-lun-(Bya-run)-tshan, and Myur-lha, these three, were left alone. As no 
other choice remained, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin gave his servant a packet of 100 rupees, 
which he had carried in his breast pocket, and sent this money, together with his 
humble salutations, to the Wazir [Zorawar]. The Wazir showed him [much] respect, and 
guarded him like the apple of his eye. The minister of Ldum-ra with his great army 
went across the river, and escaped through La-lun-bsil-mo. Later on No-no Hgyur-med 
also went before Wazir [Zorawar]. But Rta-mgrin, the Wazir of Mul-bhe, was in 
command of 300 men of Upper Bu-rig. While he stayed [in the valley of] Srin-po-sna- 
hgugs (sna-khun), the Wazir [Zorawar] arrived there unexpectedly by way of Sar-re (?). 
The Wazir Rta-mgrin with his army attacked him on the road and killed between fifty and 
sixty Si-pas. Two bullets at least hit the Wazir [Zorawar]’s palanquin, without hurting his 
person. [Zorawar’s] treasurer (quarter-master ?) died there also. On that day the Wazir 
[Zorawar] became stupified (?) and did not know what to do. [Text uncertain.] But the 
Wazir Rta-mgrin, seeing the great army of the Wazir [Zorawar], ran away over night. 
Then the Wazir [Zorawar], who had no more fighting men against him, marched to 
Pas-kyum by way of Dkar-skyil. He broke the castle of ‘Pas-kyum, and turned the 
chief (Jo) out. All the treasures that he found he sent to Kastrawar, [accompanied by] 
100 Si-pas. Then Ban-kha-pa, heading 300 soldiers from Géam (Lower Ladakh), 
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marched across the Sod pass. He pursued those 100 Si-pas and caught them at 
Bhatura. He killed them all, not leaving a single one. Carrying away the treasure, as 
tuch as he found, he fled to Skar-rdo. Then, in course of time, the Wazir [Zorawar] 
arrived at Bab-sgo. The king of Slel (Leh) went there also, and both met. All went 
to Slel, the capital, and there they remained for several days. The kingdom was 
returned to the king, and not a single Si-pa or other man was placed in the fort as 
a guard. It was arranged that 5,000 Rs. should be paid uninterruptedly as tribute to 
the [Jammu] government. Then [Zorawar] returned to Su-ru. 


NOTES 


Place-names :—Man-ldra-bahi stands for Mandre and Waran, as Iam told. Sa-phud seems to be the name 
of the territory on the Manasarowar Lake, which remained in the hands of the Ladakhi kings after the peace 
of Gtin-sgan. Lan-mkhar-rtse is a town in the Suru valley, below Dkar-rtse. La-lun-bsil-mo seems to be the 
valley of a small tributary of the Indus from the left; it falls into the Indus opposite to Chulichan. (Map: 
Laloo-Simool.) Bya-lun or Bya-run is the name of a house at Leh. Srin-po-sna-hgugs (sna-khun) is the 
name of a rock in the Suru valley, as 1am told. The Sod pass is probably identical with the Hamoting pass. 
Gu-lo-ri = Kahlur, Bilaspur, the home of Zorawar in the Panjab. 

With the above account of the campaign the accounts of Basti-Ram and Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse should 
be compared. Basti-Ram, a Dogra officer and governor of Leh, wrote his reminiscences of this war at 
the request of Cunningham, who published them in his Laddk (pp. 882 sqq.). All the numbers given by 
Basti-Ram are evidently wrong, either exaggerated or diminished. But the general course of events seems 
to be accurate. Both accounts are to be found in the Minor Chronicles (infra). 


Basti-Ram Tshe-brtan Rgyal-rabs 
1. On the 16th August, 1884 a.p., 1. First battle at San-khu. 1. First battle near Dkar-rtse. 
the first battle in the Suru The Tibetan general was 


valley. The Tibetan general Bkra-sis-dban-phyug. 
was Mangal (?). 

2. The Dogras advance to Suru, 2. Dogras advance to Lai-mkhar- 2. Three or four battles near Lan- 
where they stay eight days. rtse. mkhar-rtse. 

3. Conquest of Pas-kyum and Sod; 38. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 


capture of 6,000 (?) Ladakhis. remain there for fifteen days. 


4. Negotiations at Mul-bhe. 4. Negotiations about 1,000 Rs. 
5. Ban-kha-pa attacks the Dogras 
in the rear. : 
6. Dogras retreat to Lan-mkhar- 6. Dogras retreat to Lan-mkhar- 
rtse. rtse. 
7. Bai-kha-pa advances to Lan- 7. 9,000 Ladakhis advance to Lai- 7. Ladakhis under the minister of 


mkhar-rtse. Battle at Skyid- Tog, Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin, 
mar-rtse; 800 Ladakhis are and Ban-kha-pa advance to 
killed, among them the minis- Lan-mkhar-rtse. Theminister 
ter of Tog. of Tog is killed in the battle. 
Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and 
Hgyur-med are made prisoners. 


mkhar-rtse. Battle at Lazi- 
mkhar-rtse. 1,200 Ladakhis 
are made prisoners, among 
them Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin 
and his son Hgyur-med. 


. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 
Mul-bhe, Mkhar-bu, Lama- 
yuru, Bab-sgo. 

_ At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 
meets Zorawar; both go to 
Leh (April, 1835). 


. Dogras advance to Mkhar-bu, 


Lamayuru, Wanla, Snie-mo, 
near Bab-sgo. 


. At Siie-mo the Ladakhi king 


meets Zorawar. 


. Conquest of Pas-kyum. Ban- 


kha-pa recaptures the treasure 
of Pas-kyum. 


. At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 


meets Zorawar. 


p. 50. 
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Basti-Ram Tshe-brtan Figyal-rabs 
10. Zorawar remains at Leh for 10. Peace negotiations in the Kar- 10. Peace negotiations at Leh. 
four months. Peace con- bzo garden at Leh. Every The Ladakhis have to pay an 
cluded. The Ladakhis have peasant has to pay an annual annual tribute of 5,000 Rs. 
to pay an annual tribute of tribute of 10 Rs. 6 As. 2 Paisa. 


20,000 Rs., and 50,000 Rs. 

for the expenses of the war. 

11. Zorawar goes back to Suru, 11. Zorawar goes back. 

by way of Sod. 

On the whole, the agreement between the three versions is all that could be desired. The only difficulty 
is the conquest of Pas-kyum, followed by an attack of Bam-kha-pa, which in Basti-Ram’s account (see his 
Nos. 3 and 5) is placed before the battle of Laii-mkhar-rtse, and in the Rgyal-rabs after that battle (see No. 8). 
Possibly Pas-kyum was conquered twice. 


Then Ban-kha-pa and Bsod-nams-dban-phyug became chief councillors and gave 
the bad advice that an army should be sent after the Wazir [Zorawar]. A si-pa [called] 
Dam-bha and several others who did not wish the king well sent a secret letter to the 
Wazir. At Ran-hdum this letter reached the Wazir’s hands, and he, passing through 
Zans-dkar, reached Sle [again]. He turned the king out of the castle and gave orders 
that [the village of] Tog only was to provide him with provisions, wheat, and butter for 
food, and with grass, wood, etc. He also assigned [to the king] a jagir of 1,159 Rs. 
11% as. and established him there. Prince Tshe-dban-rab-brtan fled to Spi-ti, passing 
through Ldum-ra and Dran-tse. (Ca MS.) After having stayed there for one or two 
months, Mchog-sprul died. (Cc MS.) Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin was elected viceroy. 
At Kara (Dgar-ba) a Ki-la (Qila) was erected and handed over to Magna, the 
Tha-na-dar. It was agreed that an annual tribute of 9,000 Rs. was to be paid to the 
[J ammu]Government. The Wazir [Zorawar | then returned [to Jammu, travelling ] through 
Zin-spyan. (C MS.) To Queen Zi-zi (Mchog-sprul’s wife) a son was born, whose name 
was (Ce MS.) Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-sen-ge-mi-hgyur-kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal. (C MS.) To 
another Zi-zi was born (Cc MS.) Bstan-srun-gyul-rgyal, who became king of Mai-spro. 
They also received a jagir of 507 Rs. 12} as., together with wheat, butter, 
grass, wood, etc. Then Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin reigned for five years. 


NOTES 
Raii-hdum is a monastery on the road from the Suru valley to Zais-dkar. Ka-ra (Dgar-ba, Skara) is 
a village one mile below Leh. Ziti- -spyan is said to be a village on the Zans-dkar River near Phyi-glin. 
Maii-spro is a village on the left bank of the Indus, immediately above He-mis. It is still the residence of 
Bstan-srun-gyul-rgyal’s descendants. 


The following is a comparative table of the above campaign, according to the three authorities :— 


Basti-Ram (Laddk, pp. 840 sqq.) Tshe-brtan Rgyal-rabs 

1. The Sikh governor of Kashmir 1. The Ladakhi king iscalumniated. 
excites the Ladakhis to revolt. 

2. Zorawar marches to Zais-dkar. 2. Zorawar marches to Zais-dkar. 


The chief promises to pay a 
tribute. News of insurrection 
at Leh. 


8. Zorawar marches to Leh. 8. Zorawar marches to Leh. 


ee 
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Basti-Rim Tshe-brtan Rgyal-rabs 
4. The Ladakhi king waits on the 4. The Ladakhi king is deposed. 
: Wazir at Chu-sod. He is 
deposed. 
5. Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin is made 5. Drag-sos of Kha-la-rtse refusesto 5. Dios-grub-bstan-hdzin is made 
king of Ladakh. be made viceroy of Ladakh. viceroy. 
Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin accepts 
the dignity. 
6. The queen and her son go to 6. Mchog-sprul’s flight towards 6. Prince Mchog-sprul’s flight to 
Leh (?). Lahul. Drag-sos is punished. Spi-ti, where he dies. 
7. A fort is built outside Leh. 7. A fort (Kyi-la) erected at Leh. 7. A fort (Ki-la) built at Leb 
(Dgar-ba). 
8. Zorawar goestoJammu. Basti- 8. Zorawar on his way home de- 8, Zorawar returns to Jammu. 
Ram is sent against Balde (2). stroys the treasury of Gtii- 
sgan. 


9. Two sons are born to Prince 
Mchog-sprul’s wives. 
Ladakhi Songs No. i is a song written by minister Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin. No. xviii is addressed to the 
same person. 


In the sixth year the Wazir himself came back [again to Ladakh], and reached 
Zans-dkar. The [old] king of Slel (Leh) went to meet him. At Pi-pi-tin he met with 
the Wazir, and the Wazir showed him great kindness. Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and 
the minister of Ba-mgo arrived there one day later, and met with the Wazir at Pi-pi-tin 
in Zans-dkar. [He] would not accept their presents. He pretended to be angry, and they 
all travelled to Slel. [Then the Wazir] said to Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin : ‘The 
tribute of five years has not been fully paid!’ Having abused the raja, he fined 
him 50,000 Rs.: the minister of Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo) was fined 30,000 Rs., 
the Jo (chief) of Rgya 15,000 Rs. and all the other officials proportionately. 
{The old] king was made king again. [Then] the Wazir’s army, as much as 
there was, marched off to make war against Baltistan, together with the king and 
the ministers of La-dvags. The chief of Khar-man led the way, and the castle of 
Skar-rdo was ruined. The chief ’Ag-mad-Khan (of Baltistan) was dethroned, and, after 
all Baltistan had been conquered, [the armies] marched back to Slel. The father-king 
of Ladakh was taken ill in Baltistan with small-pox and died. Mgon-po, the steward, 
escorted the corpse to Tog, where it was cremated. Then Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-sen-ge- 
mi-hgyur-kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal-ba was appointed king, and invested with throne and 
power. The Wazir, rising himself, presented him with a suit furnished with gold 
trimmings [kinkhab], a double girdle of wool, a piece of velvet, and a pair of golden 
finger-rings. He said: 

“Thy father fled, and left thee alone (behind). 
During my life-time I have had the pleasure of seeing thee grow up. 
Thou art a king even over me : reign over me! 

18,000 Rs. annually have to be paid to the high goveqengnt | What gan, be got out 

.of La-dvags beyond this sum may be considered as the king’s own property ! 
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NOTES 


Pi-pi-tii is a little village near Spadum in Zans-dkar. Mkhar-mazi is identical with the principality of 
Khartakchan and Parkuda. The Jos of Mkhar-man (or Parkuda) are a family of Balti chiefs, from whose 
daughters the kings of Baltistan used to select their wives. When the Balti Prince Muhammad-Shah was 
disinherited in favour of his younger brother Muhammad-Ali, he fled to the chief of Mkhar-mani, his uncle, who. 
took up his cause. It was only natural for the chief of Mkhar-man to assist the Dogras in their campaign, 
because in particular the latter professed to defend Muhammad-Shah’s right to the throne of Baltistan. Basti- 


Ram’s narrative ends immediately before the Balti war. 


Cunningham from ‘ Other Information’. 


The remainder of the history was compiled by’ 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE BaALTI WAR ACCORDING TO THE THREE AUTHORITIES 


Basti-Ram (pp. 348 sqq.). 

1. Gulab Singh is displeased with 
Dnhos-grub-bstan-hdzin’s elec- 
tion. 

2. Zorawar conquers Balde and 
Chatrgarh, then Zans-dkar. 

3. Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin — runs 
away, but is seized at’ Ta-bo. 


4. The old king reinstated, the 
taxes being raised to 23,000 Rs. 
annually. 

. Zorawar goes back to Jammu. 

6. Next year he comes to Leh 

again, to make war against 
Baltistan. 


or 


Cunningham’s ‘Other Informa- 

tion’ (pp. 346 sqq.). 

7. Prince Muhammad-Shah is to be 
placed on the throne of Balti- 
stan. 

8. Submission of the chiefs of 
Khatakchan and Khapulu. 

9. Mia-Nidhan-Singh with 5,000 
men is beaten by the Baltis. 


10. Basti-Ram builds a_ bridge 
across the Indus. The Baltis 
are beaten at Marwan. 

11. Skar-rdo surrenders for want 
of water. Muhammad-Shah is 
placed on the throne of Balti- 
stan. 

12. Don-grub-rnam-rgyal of La- 
dakh dies of small-pox. 


13. Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal is ac- 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 


Tshe-brtan. 


6. After six years the Ladakhis and 
the people of Pu-rig start an in- 
surrection. Zorawar arrives at 
Leh, coming from Zans-dkar. 
War is made against Baltistan. 


9. Battle of Tse-tse-tsan: several 
Si-pa are killed (Dogras 
beaten). 

10. Zorawar beats the Baltis. 


11. Skar-rdo surrenders after a 
siege of twelve days. The 
chiefs of the insurgents are 
cruelly punished. 

12. The father-king and Ban-kha- 
pa both die at Skar-rdo. They 
are cremated at Tog. 

18. Back to Leh. Zorawar spends 
the winter at Leh. 


Rgyal-rabs. 


2. After six years Zorawar goes to 
Zans-dkar. 


3. The old king, as well as Dnos- 


grub-bstan-hdzin, both go to. 


meet him at Pi-pi-tii in Zans- 
dkar. 
4. The old king is reinstated. 


Dios - grub - bstan - hdzin is. 


punished. 


6. War is made against Baltistan. 


8. The chief of Mkhar-man acts as: 


guide to the Dogra army. 


11. Skar-rdo is conquered. 


12. The father-king dies of small- 
pox. He is cremated at Tog. 


18. Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal is ac- 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 
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The chief difficulty with regard to the events told in this chapter is the tale of Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin. 
According to Basti-Ram he was deposed a long time before the Balti war; but according to the Tibetans 
it was immediately before the war, after a reign of five or six years (1835-40 or -41). According to 
Basti-Ram he ran away to Spi-ti as soon as he heard of Zorawar’s approach ; but according to the Rgyal-rabs 
he went to meet him in Zans-dkar. With regard to Prince Mchog-sprul, Cunningham says in this chapter that 
he went as far as Kotgur, where he died in 1889, being 21 yearsold. A‘ Song of Prince Mchog-sprul’s flight ’ 
is found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 152), where we find also (p.160) a song on King Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. 

No long time after [that event Zorawar] deliberated with regard to the question 
of sending an army against Yar-khen (Yarkand) and Byan-than. As it was a long way 
to Yar-khen, he resolved to send an army against Mnab-ris-skor-gsum. Therefore the 
Wazir with as many officers and soldiers as he had with him; the Ladakhi [chieftain ] 
No-no-Bsod-nams; the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo) ; Go-lam-Khan ; Mgon-po, the 
steward ; the minister Sa-bi ; and all the other great councillors and soldiers went to make 
war against Mnah-ris. (Ca MS.) Mi-ya-Mag-na, the Tha-na-dar, was made responsible for 
all Ladakh. (Cc MS.) The He-mi monastery contributed 12,000 bushels of grain, 
300 horse-loads, and 70 horses. At first they marched across the Byan-la [pass]. 
Ru-thog was destroyed ; and the minister of ’A-lci was stationed there as commandant 
of the castle. It was very doubtful whether a Tibetan army would ever arrive [there], 
excepting the 500 soldiers who were natives of Mnah-ris. The Wazir marched off 
with a great army, fought against Mnabh-ris-skor-gsum, and brought it under his sway. 
At Sgar (Garthog) he built a fort (qila). Si-pas, soldiers, and castlewards were 
stationed in Bu-ran, Ru-thog, and other places, and then he retired to Sgar, together 
with his army. Four days after the Wazir’s return from Bu-ran, a Tibetan 
from Bu-ran, the chief of the archers, with 300 cavalry and 10,000 foot-soldiers, arrived 
there. Those fifty Si-pas who were stationed at Stag-la-mkhar (Ca MS. Dvag-la-mkhar) 
in Bu-ran were attacked and everyone of them killed. The Tibetan army remained 
[there]. Eight days later a minister, a ru-dpon, three responsible commanders, with 
500 cavalry and 7,000 foot-soldiers, arriving from Bu-ran as reinforcements, are said 
to have been in Gro-sod. More [soldiers] were expected to arrive by and by. Meta 
Basti-Ram with 300 Si-pas was stationed at Do-yo. Basti-Ram uninterruptedly, by 
day and by night, sent reports to the Wazir. At that time two or three days had 
elapsed since the Wazir’s arrival at Sgar. Then’ a letter with news arrived from 
Basti-Ram. It was conveyed by Ran-thag-(Ran-hthag)-Bkra-sis-don-grub, a Ladakhi, 
together with four men. On the following day the Wazir together with his army and 
the Ladakhi noblemen went back, not leaving a single soldier [at Sgar], and once more 
he arrived in Bu-ran. The queens (Zorawar’s wives) were sent to La-dvags with 
No-no Don-ldan of Phyi-dban. A little below Do-yo he established a camp and 
remained. Then five or six great skirmishes took place. The Tibetan army, remaining 
inside the castle, did not incur much loss; but on the Wazir’s part, being outside, many 
Si-pas were killed. Then snow fell, and the old men among the Wazir’s Si-pas perished 
of cold. The stronger men [among the Dogras] and the Ladakhi noblemen, wearing 
their armour [fought ?] day and night without a break. (Text uncertain.) One day 
very early, at first dawn, the Tibetan army left the castle of Stag-la; 3,000 cavalry, 
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about 5,000 infantry, a captain of the archers, a ya-po (hangman, executioner), two 
ru-dpons, and two captains. ‘they surrounded the Wazir’s camp. From early dawn 
till sunrise both sides were engaged in fighting, and the firing was without intermission. 
Those who died on both sides were equal. When the sun rose on the mountain peaks, 
the Tibetan officers, as many as there were, and 3,000 cavalry, came out [of the castle], 
and Mig-dmar-tshes, the steward, without looking back or hesitating, leaped into the 
[Dogra] entrenchments. They fought for one or two spaces of three hours. [Then] 
the Wazir uttered the following vow: “ Either the Tibetans will take my head and 
neck, or I shall take it myself (commit suicide)!” Then, shouting Sri-Gu-lab-Sin’s 
name, [he said]: ‘‘The omens are not good!” The Wazir fought on horseback 
with a sword in his hand. After he had killed four or five Tibetans, the executioner, 
knowing that he was the Wazir, hurled his spears against him, regardless of his own 
life. Then, going in front [of the Wazir], he thrust his spear right through the Wazir’s 
chest. The Wazir fell to the ground, not uttering a single sound ; his sword escaped 
his hand. Once more the thought occurred to him to seize his sword; but he could 
not. The executioner, drawing out the spear, took his sword from the belt, and, cutting 
off [the Wazir’s] head, carried it off. Then the Dogra soldiers lost their heads (thoughts). 
When the Tibetan infantry also pressed into the entrenchments, the [Dogra| officers as 
well as the Ladakhi noblemen became confused. He who could save [his life] fled ; 
the remainder were killed. On that day, a little after noon, the battle came to an end. 
The Tibetans had gained a victory. On the following day the captain of the archers 
and the ru-dpon, and 300 cavalry, in pursuit of the fleeing Sin-pas, reached Sgar. 
But, as this took place in Byan-than (a desert country), they could not capture a single 
Sin-pa. After they had finished examining [the desert], they remained at Sgar. At 
that time reinforcements from the Upper and Lower gold-mine [districts] reached the 
camp, 300 horsemen arriving all at the same time; and it wa  eported that 3,000 
infantry would follow soon. Then Mgon-po, the steward, No-no-Bsod-nams, the 
minister of Ba-mgo, Go-lam-Khan, the minister of Sa-spo, several other noblemen, 
several officers of the Sin-pas, and all those Sin-pas who had been taken prisoners 
were despatched to Tibet. 
NOTES 

Local names :—Yar-khen is Yarkand (or Turkestan in general). Byan-thai is the districts north and east of 
Ru-thog. The Byai-la [pass] is found on the road to the Pan-kon Lake, soon after Sak-ti. Sgar is the same as 
Garthog of the maps. Stag-la-mkhar (Dvag-la-mkhar) is stated to be situated in Bu-rai. It is found exactly 


south of the Manasarowar Lake. Gro-éod is a Tibetan province north of Bu-rai. Do-yo (Toyo) I cannot trace 
onamap. Sa-spo (Sa-spo-la) is a large village on the Indus, opposite A-Ici, the seat of a minister. 
COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THIS CAMPAIGN ACCORDING TO THE THREE AUTHORITIES 
Cunningham’s ‘Other Informa- Tshe-brtan 
tion’ (pp. 851 sqq.). 
1. Zorawar threatens to invade 


Rgyal-rabs. 


1. Zorawar threatens to invade 


Yarkand and Tibet. Yarkand and Tibet. 
2. In May, 1841, he marches to 2. Ru-thog isseizedand plundered. 2. Ru-thog is conquered; a fort is 
Wam-le, Bkra-éis-sgai, Ru- built at Sgar. 


thog and Sgar. 
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Cunningham’s ‘Other Informa- Tshe-brtan. Rgyal-rabs. 
tion ’. 
3. He establishes his headquarters 3. The Dogras dam up the waterof 3. Zorawar goes to Bu-ran, and 
at Tirthapur on the Sutlej. a river in Grog-po-rab-gsum comes back to Sgar, where he 
and the Tibetans retire. establishes his headquarters. 
4. Basti-Ram is stationed at Stag- 4. Basti-Ram is stationed at Do-yo. 


la-mkhar, on the Karnali 
river. 
5. Rahim-Khan and Ghulam-Khan 
of Chu-sod plunder Spi-ti. 
6. On the 7th November No-no- 6. The garrison at Stag-la-mkhar 


Rsod-nams’ force is annihilated - is annihilated by the Tibetans. 
at Kar-dam. On the 19th 


November he and Ghulam- 
Khan are taken prisoners. 


7. Zorawar advances from Tirtha- 7. The Dogras follow the Tibetans 7. Zorawar is encamped at Do-yo. 


pur. On the 12th December to Upper Grog-po-rab-sum ; The Tibetans from Stag-la- 
he is beaten and killed. Zorawar is beaten and killed. mkhar beat and kill him. 

8. Among the prisonersare Ahmad- 8. Peace is concluded and an 8. Among the prisoners are Mgon- 
Shih of Baltistan, General agreement written. po No-no-Bsod-nams, the 
Rai-sin, Ghulam-Khan, No-no- ministers of Bab-sgo and Sa- 
Bsod-nams, the minister of spo, and Golam-Khan. 
Bab-sgo. 


As certain place-names, in particular Do-yo and Grog-po-rab-gsum, have not yet been traced on any map, 
we do not yet know how far the agreement between the three accounts extends. A song on Zorawar’s death 
is found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 169). 


Between Mgon-po, the steward [of He-mi], and the Tibetans an agreement was 
made, and Mgon-po sent a secret letter to La-dvags: ‘The Wazir is dead, and the 
Tibetan army is reported in pursujt. Therefore, Upper and Lower [Ladakh], on all 
sides, should be made ready for war.” The astrologer Tshe-dban-rab-brtan was sent 
in advance [with this letter]. Mgon-po himself intended to watch events, saying, 
~ The Tibetans will gather an army !”’; and so he arrived later. Lha-bdag-Tshe-rin- 
stobs-rgyas, the Wazir’s quartermaster, had to supply the garrison of the castle of 
La-dvags and the Si-pas with food, grass, and wood. When the Wazir was dead, 
and no grass or wood arrived from Upper and Lower Ladakh, he said to the Kumidan 
and Magna, the Thanadar: “I am not sure whether grass and wood will arrive! It 
looks like a rebellion. I do not know what will happen!’ Then these two became 
reflective also. They sent a petition to the Ser-kar [Jammu], and asked foranarmy. In 
accordance with what had been said [before] Mgon-po, the steward, and the noblemen 
of Gsam (Lower Ladakh) held a consultation. During winter, they equipped an army ; 
and in the spring they sent the hosts from Upper and Lower Ladakh, Sbal-ti, Kha-pul, 
and Ldum-ra[to Leh]. A Tibetan captain of the archers, 100 cavalry, and 500 infantry 
were posted at Lce-hbre. Then the Ladakhi army surrounded both the Ki-la and 
the Cha-hon, and threw up entrenchments. Then thev fought for twelve days without 
intermission. (Ca MS.) In the Ki-la there were 50 Sin-pas under Magna, the 
Thanadar ; in the Cha-hon there were 300 Pal-tan Si-pas under a Kumidan. (Cc MS.) 


p. 52. 
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On the following day [the Tibetans] surrounded the Cha-hon. The Kumidan was 
stationed at the Chag-rab (?) of the Cha-hon, and the Sbal-ti army was [encamped] 
round the gate of the same. Suddenly Miya-Ranu, together with 30 Si-pas sword in 
hand, issued from the Ki-la, careless of life and death. At first they surprised the 
Sbal-tis; and after they had killed several Shal-tis the Sbal-tis fled. Then half the 
Pal-tans left the Cha-hon ; but the combat came to a stop, and all the Ladakhi soldiers 
returned to their encampment. From that day for six days they fought night and 
day without intermission. At that time a letter arrived [at Leh with the news] that 
Dewan Hari-cand and Wazir Tunu had reached Kha-la-[r]tse with a great army (Ca MS.) 
and several guns. (Cc MS.) At night all the [Tibetan] soldiers encamped around the 
Ki-la assembled in the castle. On the next morning the King’s minister, the Tibetan 
Lhags-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, destroyed the bridge at Lig-tse and remained [there] 
for several days. The Dewan Sahib arrived at Slel (Leh) and pursued the fugitives. 
Within two days he annihilated every trace of the [Tibetan] entrenchments and started 
in pursuit. At first he fought against those 500 Tibetan soldiers who were stationed 
at the Lcee-hbre monastery, and killed as many as possible. The remainder were 
seized and sent to Slel. Then the Dewan Sahib, the Wazir Sahib, and the soldiers 
marched across the Byan-la [pass] to Hdor-khug. Also the Tibetan army, the king, 
and the ministers of La-dvags fled from Lig-tse and went to Klun-gyog-ma. Together 
with them an auxiliary force, consisting of the minister Zur-khai and Ra-ga-sa and 
5,000, arrived at Klui-gyog-ma. They established a camp, and remained there. 
Afterwards about 2,000 Tibetan soldiers were sent off to fight [the Dogras]. On the 
plain of Rdo-khug they fought against the Dewan’s soldiers for one day; but, being 
no match for them, they retired to their encampment. On the following day the soldiers 
of the Wazir and Dewan Sahib marched to Klun-gyog-ma. There were mountains 
close on both sides of the brook, and they established their camp on both banks. For 
ten or eleven days they fought together; but neither side gained a victory or was beaten. 
One day, when the Si-pas, breaking up their camp, engaged in skirmishes, the cold of 
the plain caused much harm to the Si-pas, and an officer, Kumidan Maca-Sin, died. 
The cook of the Zib-chod (commissioner) cast fire [into the Dogra camp], and caused 
a conflagration in their camp, which did much harm. So they went back to the 
camp. After that Than-pa Bsod-nams-hbyor-ldan advised [the Dogras] to flood the 
Tibetan camp with water. He spoke to the Wazir and the Dewan, and the brook was 
dammed up; the narrow place [between the hills] was closed, and the water forced 
upwards. After three nights and days had elapsed the Tibetan camp on the plain 
became flooded with water. Their equipment, the powder, etc., became wet. As no 
other course was left, the Tibetans bowed their heads. The Wazir and the Dewan 
carried the following off to Slel: Pi-Si-Sa-kra, the captain of the archers, Ra-ga-Sa, 
Zur-khan, and together with them fifty officers and men. The bulk of the army was 
allowed to retire, and they returned [to Tibet]. When Ra-ga-8a arrived at the 
steep defile of Wam[-le], he swallowed the diamond of his golden finger-ring and died. 


p. 58. The captain of the archers and Zur-khan were both escorted to Slel, and there peace 
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was concluded. The conquered La-dvags, according to the frontiers it had during 
the times of the [Ladakhi] kings, was annexed by the high government. On the 
Tibetan side of the frontier everything remained under Tibet. From Tibet the Tibetan 
government-merchants and from Ladakh the bi-annual merchants (lo-phyag) were to 
travel according to the former custom. The Ladakhi merchants were allowed to travel 
to Sgar, Ru-thog, and wherever they pleased; and the Tibetan merchants of Byan 
[than] were allowed to travel to La-dvags. - Everything was arranged exactly as it 
had been during the times of the former [Ladakhi kings, and a contract was written. 
Then the captain of the archers was set free. Zur-khan was taken to Jam-bu, where he 
was presented to Serkar Maharaja Gu-lab-Sin. He was shown grace, and, having 
been presented with a brocade suit [kinkhab], a golden ring, a girdle, and several other 
suits, he returned [to Tibet]. (Ca MS.) Ever since that time the Tibetans and Dogras 
have lived in peace (good order) without war; the bi-annual trade (lo-phyag and 
gzun-tshon) going on as before, according to the contract made. The Dewan 
Haricand promised to reinstal all the Tibetan ministers, and the Ladakhi king and queen 
with their whole court. From Gaiis-ri in Tibet used to be sent via the king of La-dvags 
several men as servants, whom the king passed into the hands of the Dewan Haricand 
and the Wazir, and they then went to the castle of Slel. Henceforward in La-dvags 
not a single one of the old nobles retained the power which he had possessed during 
the old king’s reign. However, the Dewan Haricand and the Wazir said, ‘ Only 
the minister Rig-hdzin, formerly a servant of the late Wazir Zorawar, who died in 
Pu-ran (Bu-ran),shall remain for ever, without change, a servant of the government !’; 
and so theycommitted to him the entire government of La-dvags and made him minister. 
Then the Dewan and the Wazir both took the Ladakhi noblemen, among them the 
Leh minister Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, ’A-jo-Mgon-po, and Bslab-dag-tshe-rin-stobs- 
rgyas along with them, and returned to Hjammu. In La-dvags they left the minister 
Rig-hdzin, and Magna the Thanadar, together with the soldiers in the Ki-la. 


NOTES 

The Dogras had two forts at Leh, the Ki-la and the Cha-hon. The Cha-hon forms part of the present 
town of Leh; the Ki-la is situated about a mile below the commissioner’s compound in Dgar-ba. Lig-tse 
village is on the Indus, above Leh (Map: Likchey). Rdo-khug (Hdor-khug), village west of the Pan-kon 
lake, on the river of the same name (Map: Durgo). The river is a tributary of the Shayok. Klun- 
gyog-ma, the valley of the same river. Hjam-mu (Jam-bu, Dzam-bu), the capital of the Dogra State. The 
Wazir’s name seems to be Ratunu, not Tunu. Lhags-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, Lha-bdag-tshe-rin-stobs-rgy as, or 
Bslab-dag-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas seem to be one and the same person. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF THIS CAMPAIGN ACCORDING TO THE THREE AUTHORITIES 


Cunningham’s ‘Other Informa- Tshe-brtan. Rgyal-rabs. 
tion ’ (pp. 854-5). 

1. In spring 1842 the Chinese 1, The Tibetans as well as the 
and Tibetans, numbering about Ladakhis lay siege to the two 
3,000, lay siege to the fort of forts of Leh. 

Leh. 


2. The Baltis rise. ‘They are soon 
reduced by Wazir Lakpat. 
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Cunningham's “ Other Informa- 
tion.” 

8. Déwin Haricand and Wazir 

Ratanu arrive with fresh 


Tshe-brtan- 


8. Déwan Haricand and Wazir- 
Ratun arrive at Leh with 


(Vor. II 
Rgyal-rabs. 


8. Déwan Haricand and Wazir- 
Tunu arrive at Leh with a 


troops. 8,000 soldiers. great army. 
4. Lce-hbre is conquered by the 4. Lee-hbre is conquered by the 
Dogras. Dogras. 
5. The Tibetans flee towards Ru- 5. Battle of Chu-sul. The 5. The Tibetans receive reinforce- 
thog, and take up a strong Tibetans are beaten. ments, numbering 5,000. 


Battle of Rdo-khug, the 

Tibetans are beaten. 

6. The Lhasa commander is taken 6. Ra-ga-éa, the Tibetan general, 6. The Tibetan camp is flooded 
is seized and killed by the by the Dogras. Ra-ga-sa, 
Dogras. Zur-khan, and Pi-si-Sakra 

are taken prisoners. Ra-ga- 
ga commits suicide. 

. Peace is concluded. Exchange 7. Peace is concluded. Trade- 
boundary between Ladakh and of prisoners. contract and old boundaries 
Lhasa-Tibet is re-established. re-established. 

General Notes.—An interesting song on the minister Dios-grub-bstan-hdzin in prison is among my collection 
of historical folklore. A Sanskrit inscription in the Cig-gtan monastery possibly refers to the Dogra war. 
It speaks of an army and the crossing of a river on inflated skins. Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, the hero of the 
‘Polo Song’ (Ladakhi Songs, No. 8), is probably identical with Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, of whose tragic 
fate we hear in Tshe-brtan’s account of the Dogra wars. The Raja of Baltistan, Ahmad-Khan, who was 
taken to Lhasa as a prisoner, possibly returned to Kashmir State territory. His grave is shown in Kashtawar, 
as Dr. J. Hutchinson tells me. In Sherring’s Western Tibet (p. 198) is reproduced a photograph called “ The tomb 
of Zorawar Singh’, taken near Taklakar. As Dr. Longstaff points out, the ruin looks far too old to be Zorawar’s 
grave. Heconnects the ruin with Haidar’s Tibetan campaign in 1532 a.p. A‘ Song of Zorawar’s wife ’ is found 
translated in my History of Western Tibet (p. 169). A document relating to the peace-contract between Tibet and 
Jammu is found in §. Ch. Das’ Yig-bskur-rnam-bzag, p. 52. This reproduction is so full of mistakes that 
it is practically unintelligible; but the names Zur-khan and Lde-mkhan (Déwan) Haridzan may nevertheless 
be deciphered. 


position. 


prisoner. 


7. Peace is concluded. The old 


a | 


X. (C MS.) The Later History of La-dvags, beginning with the Rule of 
Maharadza Gulab-Singh 

During the lifetime of Sri Maharadza Gulab-Sing (c. 1842-57 a.p.), reigning over 
the capital; Jam-bu, Ka-sir, La-dvags, Sbal-ti-yul, Bu-rig, Zans-dkar, Kastrawar, 
Bdur-ka, Dza-srod-dri, and Spyi-ti, in La-dvags the taxes of the great peasants 
amounted to 7 Rs.; of those who had only half [a portion of fields and houses], to 
3 Rs. 8 As. ; and of those who possessed only a quarter portion, to 1 R. 13 As. The 
nobility, the Prime Ministers, and the [other] ministers had to pay taxes in con- 
formity with the monasteries; the taxes of the greater [noblemen] amounting to 
70 Rs., of the ministers to 30 Rs. ; while those of the smaller nobility were fixed at 
19 Rs. All the monasteries were treated proportionately. 


NOTES 


, Most of the place-names mentioned in the above account are well known. Only Bdur-ka and Dza-srod- 
dri are unknown to me. The spelling Ka-shir (Kashmir) is interesting, as pointing to the hypothetical Prakrit 
spelling Kaévira. It is strange to find Spi-ti mentioned among the possessions of Gulab Singh At i 
certainly does not belong to Kashmir, but to British India. * om 
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From Cunningham's ‘ Other Information’ (p. 855) we learn that ‘in the autumn of 1846, during the rebellion 
of Shaikh Imim-ud Din in Kashmir, there was a slight disturbance in Zais-dkar, which was promptly 
repressed by the Wazir Basti-Ram, who is now “one of the confidential servants of Maharaja Gulab Singh ”’. 
Since then the whole country has been quiet; and the passive Tibetans. have yielded to a power which they 
find it unsafe to resist.’ 


When his son, Maharadza Rambir-Sin, reigned (c. 1857-83 A.D.), all the Ladakhi 
villages and peasants’ [estates] which had suffered during the time of the former 
Dewans (during the Dogra war) were re-established. The village taxes were removed, 
and the custom-house fees of La-dvags were abolished. The register of peasants 
which had been previously drawn up by the Thanadar Magna and the Prime Minister 
Rig-hdzin and which had remained [in force] till Basti-Ram’s time was abolished. Inthe 
Bi-kir-mi (Vikrama) year 1922 (1865 a.p.) Meta Mangal-Sin, the son of Meta Basti-Ram, 
drew up a new list of peasants. The taxes on a full [share of] fields and houses were 
fixed at 7 Rs. 11 As. ; on half [a share] 3 Rs. 5 As. 3 Pais; on a further half (half of 
half = one quarter) [share] 1 R. 15 As. 3 Paisa. A full share of victuals [to be paid as 
taxes] was fixed at one bushel and 20 bre of wheat; 5 ser of butter; 2 sran of 
wood of roots, and 20 ser of wood of Tar. (As this is wood brought from [the village 
of] Tar in Gsam, having to be paid annually as a kind of tax, it was called Tar wood. ) 
Things remained as stated above for twenty-one years, down to the Hindu Bi-kir-mi 
year 1941 (1884 a.p.). This king ruled in great happiness and power; his dominions 
spread and flourished ; the harvests and the years were good; the water even became 
soft (or abundant ?); and not a hand’s breadth of ground remained unploughed. 
He made a law-[book] called Kanun. All the soldiers were forbidden to take anything 
except their proper wages from anyone in the country, be he strong or weak! During 
the reign of this king the salt mine of La-dvags (tshva-kha), borax, soda, iron ore, 
and a gold mine were discovered. Water was led [in canals] to the [dry] plains; and 
Meta Mangal-Sin founded Rambirpur (the town of Rambir-Sin); Rampur (the town 
of Ram-Sin at Chu-sod); [the garden] Mangal-Bag (the garden of Mangal-Sin near 
Can-ga); and Partabpur (the town of Partab-Sin in Ldum-ra). Great numbers of 
merchants came from all the frontiers, and cheats abounded; valuables arrived from 
the great cities, a vast store. People became clever and sharp; [they learnt] Persian 
and Drug-ra (Dogra, Sanskrit) grammar and arithmetic; they became haughty and 
bad in many respects. In Pal-dar a mine (treasure) of inda-nila (sapphire) was 
discovered. With regard thereto that [event] Bla-ma Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel of the 
Stag-sna monastery of La-dvags in the year 1938 (1881 A.D.), or in the ninth month of 
the Tibetan earth-snake year (1869 a.p. + 12 = 1881), made a petition. He was 
equal in character to the teachers of old. He wished to meet with the great Sri- 
Maharadza and on the occasion of accompanying the high government (the Maharaja) 
out of Kashmir, in 1938, when [leaving] Pampur of Kashmir, he told [the Maharaja], 
without letting it become known to anyone of the nobility (?)—I myself (Munshi 
Tshe-rin-dpal-rgyas) was travelling from Pampur with the great lama. The lama was 
sent to Pal-dar, and by way of clever tricks and prayers to the Jewels (dkon-mchog, 


p. 54. 


. 56. 
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i.e. the deity) on the part of the great lama he succeeded in examining [the mine] and 
carrying away from the mine along with him about 20 maunds of nilim (sapphire). 
At Jammu he presented them to the high Maharadza, who was much delighted. 
The lama, whilst living at Jammu, received a monthly salary of 120 Rs., and was 
promised an annual donation of 60 Rs., if he should prefer to live at a different place. 
It was arranged that henceforth people should be prohibited from taking nilom (sapphire) 
from the mine. It is rumoured that for a long time the superintendents of the Lahul 
trade, beginning with Bsod-nams-dnos-grub, had through obtaining sapphires lived 
in affluence and enjoyment like gods. (A few words uncertain.) The Maharadza, 
having secured this mine [for himself], posted there an officer with 100 Si-pas as a guard ; 
so the government became owner of the mine. The precious sapphires, being polished, 
were passed on at 200-500 Rs. a told. Thus this king was exalted beyond his great 
forefathers. In the Darbar of the great English queen he ranked before all the other 
minor kings of India. He had a throne, number 1, and a salam of 41 guns. He [also] 
received the title of “‘Great King”. No other radza was equal to Dewan Kirpa-Ram, 
Wazir Punu, and the Dewdn’s son, ’A-nat-Ram, these three; they were of one mind and 
skilled in affairs. From the time of the acquisition of the sapphire mine in Pal-dar 
the Maharadza’s health became weak; he became unhappy, and the regularity in 
affairs suffered (was shaken). He introduced a Koz-sol (council or councillor) to do 
the government work. [All this happened] in accordance with a Tibetan prophecy, 
where it is said :— 

In the kingdom of Modu-Hor 

There ‘appeared an incarnation of a Bodhisatva, 

And the law [of Buddha] as well as the government began to spread! 
This king reigned for about 28 years. The Kingdom of Pu-nac (Punch) was given 
to the king’s brother, Radza Muti-Sin. He himself had three sons. When he was [still] 
in good health, the eldest son, Maharadza Partab-Sin, was made Lord of the kingdom ; 
the second, Ram-Sin, became field-marshal; and the third (youngest), ’A-mar-Sin, 
became the head of the Darmarthas (Dharma-’at-mas). Each of them received a jagir, 
and all their wishes were fulfilled. During the reign of this king salaries were given, 
ranging from 2,000 Rs. in the case of the higher (nobility) to 8 Rs. in the case of officials 
and soldiers (s%-pa). Everywhere the higher officials (nobility) were placed in higher 
positions than those held by their forefathers. Accordingly, they received their 
spheres of work in their home-lands (own lands) ; and could show kindness [to their 
people] as before. Their salaries were also raised. The wazirs (viz. the wazir of 
La-dvags, ete.) were given between 900 and 1,000 Rs. monthly. These were granted 
only when their services were approved. ‘The king did not wish that taxes should be 
imposed in the kingdom of La-dvags according to the particular pleasure of the wazirs 
and other people, as had been the case formerly. In the year 1938 (a.p. 1881) Jonsen- 
Sahib became wazir of La-dvags, and he acted according to the Maharadza’s orders 
(viz. according to his orders that he should survey the ground). In his opinion the 
Ladakhis were honest men and free from deceit. On the other hand, the expenses 
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of the government were great. And, as he knew [beforehand] that later on a dispute 
would arise [on account of the raising of the taxes], he assembled the nobility of 
La-dvags and [other] people of high rank, the wardens of the He-mi and Lce-bde 
[monasteries], the Kardars and others, and told them what was going to happen. 
The country people agreed together, and were ready to pay four annas in addition to 
each four or five rupees [of their taxes]. In addition to this they wrote a letter, and 
everything was in good order. In the year 1939 (1882 a.p.) several influential and 
several ordinary people held a council under Nand-Ram, the prime minister of Slel 
(Leh), and the prime minister of Ba-sgo. As they did not agree with the wazir 
(Jonsen), they went to Kha-chul (Kashmir) to put up a petition. The great protector 
of the earth said half in fun that they [should pay] two annas [only] in addition to each 
rupee. They saying, ‘ We shall not even accept that (turn to that) !’, the government 
became angry, and the wazir himself even, Nayib Deru-Mal, Munsi Don-chod, Bisin- 
Das, and other mundis, numbering thirty [in all] were sent to survey the country. The 
ground was surveyed in such a manner as had never been seen before. At first turrets 
(seals) were erected along the frontier. Then square turrets [were erected | between the 
countries (provinces ?), and the various villages were divided by turrets [from ‘one 
another]. Inside these the lands good and bad, according to the existing plans, 
the fertile valleys (water-valleys), the water canals, the willow groves, the 
lucerne fields, [in short] in those places of which plans, etc., existed from the times of the 
{Ladakhi kings], were marked off by little turrets of blue pise with flags of al-wan 
attached. The ground between the turrets was measured (divided) ; the names of the 
peasant, of the ground, and a number was written, and a ticket, to be produced on 
demand, was given. The peasant who held it was frightened on his [own] ground, and 
for the future a law was introduced for punishing wrongs. The taxes were fixed in 
accordance with the excellence of the harvest. In the year 1941 (1884 .p.), by order of 
the Lord of La-dvags, the seven[fold] Maharadza Rambir-Sin. Dewan ’A-nat-Ram, 
whose paternal home was at ’Amritsar, a man well acquainted with Persian and English, 
was instructed to make a law-book like the Kanun. The taxes weighed heavily [on 
the country]; while formerly for sixty-one villages with the monasteries they were 
26,942 Rs. 3 As. 2 Paisa, together with wheat 2,510 maunds 29 ser and 2 pao, butter 
282 maunds 14 ser and 2 pao, ‘wood of roots’ 4,395 rdo-sraw and 25 bati; ‘ wood of 
Tar’ 837 rdo-san and 54 ser, at that time for those same sixty-one villages the taxes 
were fixed at 44,340 Rs. 5 As. 2 Paisa, barley to the value of 1,633 Rs. 1 A., 173 Rs. 1 A. 
as taxes on mills, 319 Rs. 5 As. 2 Paisa as taxes on food, and the equivalent 
of 312 Rs. 6 As. in provisions ; total, 46,778 Rs. 3 As. [in cash], wheat 2,639 maunds 
3 ser and 3 pao, butter 275 maunds 25 ser, ‘wood of roots’ 4,240 sran 5 bati, ‘ wood 
of Tar’ 985 sran and 29 batis. In the year 1942 (1885 a.p.) the English reigned for a 
time (in between). As bad omens of the destruction of the flower of the life of the 
Sri-Maharadza the fields in the whole country [suffered from] rust and cold winds; the 
sky and the earth became red. On the fourth day of the eighth month of the wood-hen 
year (1883), [or] on the 29th day of the month Bad-run of the year 1942 (1885 a.D.), 
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the day when the flower of his life was destroyed, hail fell in La-dvags, and in several 
villages the harvest was not satisfactory. In the same year, in Pampuar of Kha-chul 
(Kashmir) [a child] of unusual shape, neither male nor female, was born. A great earth 
quake took place in the country, and the fort, the king’s own castle, as well as the little 
palace (Gzim-chun), etc., were destroyed. At Slel the bad news of the destruction of 
the flower of his life was heard on the 14th day of the eighth month. Then the nobility 
and the great man, the Wazir, the Hindus as well as the Tibetans, cut off their beards. 
It was forbidden to wear coloured clothes, and they lamented for several months. The 
shops of the bazar were closed for three weeks (?). After that cheerfulness was 
resumed, 


NOTES 


Place-names :—The village of Tar, which is famous for its wood, is situated on the left bank of the 
Indus, in a side valley opposite to Siur-la. Of the three towns founded during the reign of Rambir Singh, 
viz., Rambirpar, Rampur, and Partabpur, I have seen only Rambirpur. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, a little above Khri-rtse. It is already evacuated and in ruins. In 1870 the Rev. Heyde found it 
well peopled, see Missionsblatt der Briidergemeinde, 1871, p. 86. I do not believe that the other towns are in 
a betterstate. The garden, Mangal-Bagh, is still existing. It is situated in the Indus valley, not far from He-mi. 
The sapphire mine is situated in Zaiis-dkar, on the Pal-dar (Padar) frontier. The lama’s action in betraying its 
existence to the Maharaja was a kind of treason to his countrymen, who thereby lost a source of income. 
The lama was guided in his action by the wish to make the Kashmir king favourably inclined towards the 
monasteries. Pampur is a town on the Jhelum, twelve miles above Srinagar. Modu-Hor, the kingdom of the 
prophecy, is not known to me. The word ‘Hor’ would point to Mongols, Turkomans or Mughals. But 
I cannot see a connexion of this name with the Dogras. 

The Ladakhis have not yet forgotten the Sanskrit school which was established at Leh during the first 
years of Dogra rule. The Tibetan pupils received Sanskrit names, which were kept up during their lifetime. 
Some ofthe Sanskrit MS. books of that time are still found in houses at Leh. In 1861 Heyde found forty 
pupils in the Sanskrit school. Of particular interest is the note that maps of the cultivated districts existed as 
early as the days of the Ladakhi kings. Such maps have not yet come to light. Mr. Johnson, wazir of Leh 
and first settlement officer of the country, must haye been a remarkable man, in spite of a few faults. What 
I know of him was obtained from the Ladakhis, and for this reason I do not know whether it is authentic. 
He is reported to have been an ordinary English soldier, a corporal, who found favour in the eyes of the 
Maharaja. He was made wazir of Ladakh, and in that position he gained the confidence of the Ladakhis to 
a remarkable degree. He actually took the trouble. to study them. At the same time he was a great 
mountaineer, and ascended several of the high peaks around Leh. According to the opinion of the 
Ladakhis Johnson was poisoned or murdered by some other officials, who had become jealous on account of 
his high position in the Maharaja’s confidence. In 1875 a native of Ladakh made to the Rev. Heyde the 
following remark regarding Mr. Johnson :—‘ J ohnson does not take care of the little stones which give stability 
to the wall’ (Missionsblatt, 1876, p. 82). He meant that Johnson ought to have interested himself more in 
the state of the ordinary peasant, instead of making friends with the nobility. In 1877 Heyde found Johnson 
at Chu-Sod, where he built a fort (ibid., 1878, p. 108). The inter-relations of the different lists of the taxes 
of Ladakh, as given at the end of the account, are not known to me. 

As to the restoration of the villages which had suffered during the Dogra war, it was not so easily carried 
out. In the Missionsblatt, 1856, p. 49, we read that the Rev. A. W. Heyde, when he passed through Ladakh in 
1885, found several villages of twenty to thirty houses absolutely empty. In 1865, when he visited Zans-dkar, he 
was told that one-half of the inhabitants had left the country, being driven to despair by the Dogras. Lama 
Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel was apparently the lama who, as early as 1854, instructed the Moravian missionaries in 
Tibetan, and who read the Rgyal-rabs with Dr. Karl Marx. In the Missionsblatt, 1881, p. 49, Reb-slob in 
his account referring to 1880 gives an interesting characterization of Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel. According to 
Reb-slob this lama was very polite in the presence of the missionary and false behind his back. 
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On the 7th day of the fourth month of the fire-dog year (1886), [or] in the year 
1943 (1886 a.p.), the high Sri-Maharadza-Partab-Sin-Bahadur was placed on the throne 
at Jammu. To be invested with the Tika (the coloured daub on the Hindu’s forehead, 
see notes), he went to the old former Mandri (Mandar), and there a plate full of [various 
things], different musical instruments, a gun, jewels, gold, pearls, and diamonds, was 
twirled round his head and then thrown outside. Simultaneously there was a salam 
of forty-one guns; and then the representative of the great. English queen, the 
‘secretary’ who lives in India, having presented a garment [to the new ruler], read 
before the assembly: ‘ All the possessions (patrimony) of your father are your own 
dominion,’ and so on. Then 101 guns and the lancers made a salam. The other great 
kings, etc., and the Raja of Kaphurthala made their presentations, viz. horses, mules, 
jewels, crowns made of birds’ tails, kinkhabs, and various things of which I do not 
know the specific names. The army was present at the meeting-place, and there were 
conjurers, Persian mimics, somersault-jumpers, and wrestlers. Fights of elephants, 
horses, buffaloes, rams, and cocks took place. At night there were lamps, and along 
the roads, wherever you went, on both sides, flag-ornamentations. I do not know 
what wonderful tricks were performed by the horses, elephants, and soldiers. For 
strength and dexterity the buffaloes were particularly remarkable. The somersault- 
jumpers performed three somersaults [at a time] in the air, and jumped through 
circles (?) formed by the outstretched arms of nine men. Poles were placed on men’s 
heads, and [others] climbed up them. [There] was rope-walking and other wonderful 
feats. At the same time many vessels of fire (paper lanterns ?) were lit ; and on occasion 
of a banquet in the theatre 3,550 sky-going fires (rockets) were sent off mingling with 
the stars. On the following day the high Maharadza was invited to dine with Ram-Sin, 
the chief of the army. On the following day, when he went to dine and dance at Raja 
’A-mar-Sin, Raja Muti-Sing, and other people’s invitation, the King of La-dvags, Bsod- 
nams-rnam-rgyal, and Bkra-sis-lha-dban, the King of Man-spro, were present in Kha- 
chul (Kashmir). At Jammu, Rata-Krigna-Kol, the wazir of La-dvags; Nag-dban- 
chos-bzan, the warden of He-mi; the great lama Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel; the prime minister 
Nand-Ram ; the minister of Sel ; the Ladakhi captain Sulacan ; munégi Don-grub ; munsi 
Dpal-rgyas, the Kardar of Chu-sod ; Hbrog-mo, the chief of the [wood] gardens of La- 
dvags ; the students of the monasteries, numbering forty persons ; Bkra-sis, the chief of 
the petitioners (the speaker), and several people from various villages, all presented 
coronation offerings. On that occasion the students performed mask dances and 
Ladakhi games. Then they were made to perform also before the Raja of Kapurthala, 
who gave them presents and clothes. The taxes weighed heavily on La-dvags, and the 
monks of the monastery and the warden of He-mi offered a petition. As it was known 
that the Ladakhis were not on good terms with their wazir (Rata-Krishna-Kol ?), 
they were sent to the Nawab of Kha-chul (Kashmir), Sri-Dewan-Lekhman-Das, who was 
to listen to them. The Hakim did not agree with the petition of the Ladakhis, which 
was as follows :—‘ If [the taxes of] the monasteries are not settled in the previous way, 
there can be no more large presents (?) of the monasteries [to the government], no 
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regular sacrifices, no sacrificial lamps, no annual support, no salaries of 12 Rs. for each 
monk annually, no food and drink for the water-carriers and gcat-herds, and, moreover, 
no more tilling of the ground!’ Such and other petitions were offered before tne 
highest authority, [who replied], ‘ From the taxes of the country in general one or two 
annas in every rupee [may be] remitted ; as regards the monasteries, one half of the 
new taxes [may be] remitted ; the other half will be paid!’ As they could not agree 
even on that, the great man became angry, and, using oaths, he said, ‘I will not 
decide!’ The government blamed its own servants, and the proverb of * God and the 
hungry man’ was being fulfilled. The wazir and the people of the country could not 
agree in their speech, and the old proverb 
When the falcon and the little bird wrestle, 
The ground becomes covered with feathers! 

was being fulfilled. Whilst Lekhman-Das, the Nawab of Kha-chul, was investigating 
the case of the Ladakhi petitioners, who had come to Kha-chul from above (La-dvags), 
a letter was actually issued, and a Si-pa and an order were sent to the Ladakhi nobility, 
who were assembled at Jammu, commanding them to start at once [for Kha-chul]. 
They were not even allowed to wait for their house-mates; and the nobility, after they 
had spent two or three nights on the [open] ground, all huddled together, arrived in 
Kha-chul. There they met with the [ordinary] people of La-dvags. But at that time 
the relatives, near or distant, or people who lived in the same house, would not look 
at one another. The Dewan made a drawing and gave orders that any petitions were 
to be in writing, commanding the two Ladakhi kings, the warden of He-mi, and ten 
leaders (chiefs ?) to write a petition [of their own], and the ordinary people of the country 
to write separately. Thus the Ladakhis, being pressed on three sides, had no more 
consideration for near or far (neighbours or relations). They wrote that there were 
various estates in the country, that there were sites [which had been seized] by beating, 
bribing, or favouring a certain party ; [and they wrote] many bad things about the 
wazir, which ought never to have been said. In his decision the Dewan [said], ‘ The 
Kings of Tog and Man-spro both shall retain the jagirs given to them by the government. 
For it was right,’ he said, ‘that a king should have power to impose taxes.’ But the 
42 [Rs.] annually which they had taken in addition [to what was due to them] they were 
admonished to return to the people. To the descendants of Golam-Khan of Chu-éod, 
(viz.) Salam-Khatun and Golam was given a jagir, [which has remained in their hands] 
down to the present day. Through the intercession of Ser-Sin, who had formerly been 
in La-dvags as wazir, the Dewan said to the kings, the Kardars, and the ordinary people, 
‘Pell me how much has been added to the taxes of the subjects in La-dvags in the 
former year 1941 (A.D. 1884) beyond what had been imposed by Meta-Mangal-Sin ? 
Besides, how much do you want me to deduct from the taxes imposed by wazir Radha- 
Krisna?” Thus he said. Then the nobility [of Ladakh] and the ordinary people 
with one accord [answered], ‘ Formerly Mangal-Sin fixed the taxes in proportion to the 
property[of the taxed]; but, since the survey was undertaken, throughexcessive partiality 
things have not gone straight. The rich people having paid bribes, some of their former 
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taxes have been remitted. The poor people have been falsely accused and beaten. 
Women without husbands have been compelled to marry, and those who refused have 
been sent to prison, and...’ Thereupon the wazir and his retinue would not listen to the 
petitioners any longer. Herose and beat [the Ladakhis]. What had not been heard of 
since [the days of] Zorawar, viz. beating and main force (auction ?), were practised on the 
occasion of collecting the taxes. Not a jot of the new taxes were remitted. In addition 
to the old taxes imposed during the time from Meta Mangal to Wazir Jon-sen four annas 
had to be paid on each single rupee. Without having consulted with any of those 
[officials] who had at some former time lived in La-dvags the great Dewan on the 
14th day of the fifth month of the Fire-Dog year (1886 4.D.) replied to the petition, 
** We have certainly listened to the petition of the people of the country, and the high 
and great Sri-Maharaja Partab-Sin loves his Ladakhi subjects and protects them 
with love; but in accordance with a council held with Dewan Lekhman-(Legman)- 
Das, Meta Ser-Sin, Dewan Heranand, and Mirza ’Ag-bar Beg he has decided that 
they should be charged four annas in addition to each rupee of the old taxes.”” Down to 
the year 1942 (1885 4.p.) the taxes had been 32,887 Rs., 2 As., 1 Paisaé. There being an 
increase of four annas (to each rupee), the increase was 8,221 Rs., 12 As., and the sum 
total for one year became 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 Paisd. Victuals, as butter, root-wood, 
wood from Tar, etc., were fixed at the rate of the old taxes. What had been taken in 
addition to these taxes was returned to all the kings and the nobility. Stamp duties, 
police [contributions], horse-taxes, sheep-taxes, mint-annas (they were formerly paid 
by the ordinary people, the nobility being exempted) were imposed on all, great and 
small. Then the people became as happy as before and full of cheer. They were ordered 
to return to La-dvags. In the year 1943 (1886 4.D.), on the fourth day of Har," they all 
left Kha-chul. In their lot-casting at He-hbab (Hem-hbab ?) castle the lama Bkra-sis- 
bstan-hphel recognized the following :—It was found that the Lha (god) Lha-btsan- 
rdo-rje of the Mkhar-rdzon-pass said the following :— 
At first the weight of the taxes is like a thumb; 
In the end it is like a little finger ! 

So it was found: it was the Lha who discerned it. In the year 1941 (1884 a.p.) 

a rumour spread that the Mhadi of the Musulmans had arisen. 


NOTES 

Local names :—Kaphurthala (Kapurthala), a well-known native state in the Panjab. The Mkhar-rdzon 
pass is found in the range between Ladakh and Nub-ra, north of Leh. 

As regards the great quarrel about the taxes, it is of particular interest that the antagonism between the 
nobility and the peasants of Ladakh thereby became evident. It was probably of more ancient origin. In the 
prophecy at the end of the account I have taken the word chur-ma as meaning “small”. The proverb of 
“God and the hungry man ”’ I do not know. 

The first borrowed Urda word in the Rgyal-rabs is found in the account of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. But Urda 
borrowings have been on the increase ever since. In the last chapters of the Rgyal-rabs even a few English 


words are found. 
Borrowed Urda (or Persian) words are the following (for reff. see Index) :—’ab-brag (abra), outer fold of 


1 [Perhaps this represents the Panjabi or Kashmiri Hahr or Har (Sanskrit Asdadha), the name of a month covering halves of 


June and July.—F. W. T.] ’ 
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garment; ‘al-wan (alwan), flag, colours ; ’a-na (ana), anna; ‘ar-re-zi (angrezt), English ; ‘ar-zi (‘arzi), petition ; 
bab-ta (baft), cloth; ban-do-bast (bandobast), arrangements ; ba-ra-sa-hib (bara sahib), great person; bd-zar 
(bazar), market; be-khyim (begam), lady; bha-bha (baba), father; bhd-dur (bahddur), brave; bag (bagh), 
garden; cha-hon (chhda’oni), cantonment ; chota-sa-hib (chhota sahib), unimportant personage; de-wan 
(diwan), minister; ha-kim (hakim), chief; hu-kwm (hukm), command; ja-gir (jdgir), rent-free land; ka-nun 
(qanin), law; kar-dar (kardar), magistrate; kha-tun (khatun), lady; kha-tun-ban (khatamband), a kind 
of house; kha-ya (khiyal), thought; rkyen-xhab and kim-khab (kamkhvab), gold-embroidered silk cloth; 
ma-he (mahisha), buffalo; mal-mal (malmal), muslin; ma-na (man), maund; man-dri (mandir), temple; 
ma-su-ra (mashhir), famous; mas-jid (masjid), mosque ; me-ta (mihtar), headman; mir-za (mirza), prince ; 
mi-ya (miyan), master; mun-si (munshi), writer; nag-sa (nagsha), picture; na-yib (nda’ib), deputy; 
na-nak-shahi-dnul, Nanak Shah rupee; na-wab (nawwab), governor; na-zar (nazar), tribute, present; nt-lam 
(nilam), auction ; ni-lim (nilam), sapphire ; no-kar (nawkar), servant; pal-kyi (palki), palanquin ; paho (pa’o), 
quarter ; pe-ne (pana), a coin; ra-sim (rustim), customs; sag-lad (sagalat, etc.), scarlet cloth ; sa-lam (salam), 
salutation; sa-na (sanat), year; sa-ra (sara), mansion, rest-house ; sar-kar, ser-kar (sarkar), government; ser, 
a measure: tha-li (thali), tin-plate; tha-na-dar (thanddar), officer of police; ti-ka (tika), tilak mark 
on forehead; wa-zir, wd-zir (wazir), minister; za-min-dar (zamindGr), landlord; zar-rab (zarrab), mint- 
master; zi-zt (reduplication of 27 on analogy of jo-jo), lady ; zu-lwm (zuwlm), oppression, injustice. 

English words are the following:—ra-pad, report; nam-bar, number; thi-ket, ticket; si-ke-ther, 
secretary; kap-tan, captain; ka-mis-nar, commissioner; ba-ro-me-tar, barometer; bi-gul, bugle; kon-sol, 
council; ku-mi-dan, commandant; kam-rag, cambric. 

English names are :—Jon-sen, Johnson; Ma-ka-ra-phad, Moorcroft; ’J-lai, Elias; Ke-li, Cayley. 

For page-references see the Index. 


XI. Chronological and Taxation Tables 


From the time when King Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal gave a site for the Kha-che-mas-jid 
[Kashmir mosque] to the present year, A.D. 1910, 316 years... . A.D. 1594 
From the time when the Gtsug-gtor willow (near the Chu-tha mill) was planted to this 
year, 316 years . ; —— , 5 . , ; . A.D. 1594 
From the time when Ma-ka-ra-phad (Moorcroft)-Sa-hib arrived, during the reign of 
King Tshe-dpal-don-grub, 168 years... , , : . A.D. 1742 
From the birth of King Hjigs-med-kun-dgah, in the time of Zorawar, to this year, 
70 years. . ; , ; ; . A.D. 1840 
From Tshe-dban-rab-brtan’s flight to Spyi-ti and death there to the present day, 


70 years , . , ; ; : ‘ . A.D. 1840 
Since Basti-Ram turned the king’s best field (mother-field), which was called Yan-ma 
or Te-tses-zin, into a bazaar, to this year, 68 years . , ‘ . A.D. 1842 


Since Ke-li (Cayley), the commissioner, lived at Leh (at first, during two years, Mun-si 
Ka-rim-Baks was in the place of a commissioner) to this year,46 years A.D. 1864 
Since the meteorological station (barometer) was established and a house built for it 
at Leh, to this year, 31 years : ; A.D. 1879 
Since Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal was born (formerly the [royal] salary was 312 Rs., 8 As. ; 
after that year it was 1,800 Rs.) to this year, 33 years. : , Aone 1877 
Since the great Sara was built by ’I-lai, the commissioner (Elias), and Jon-sen (Johnson) 
to this day, 43 years ; ; . : . ; A.D. 1867 
Since Pandit Radha-Krisna made the polo ground at Leh to this year, 
25 years... ‘ . . . ; ‘ ; : . . A.D. 1885 
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NOTES 


The above table is of the same type as that given by Csoma de Korés at the end of his Tibetan Grammar. 
Nodt all the dates are correct. With regard to the first date let me note that it does not refer to the erection of 
a mosque, but to the grant of a site for the same. As to the date of the erection of the Kashmir mosque at 
Leh, it is contained in an inscription above the door of the mosque. According thereto the erection took 
place in the year a.H. 1077 (1667 A.D.), probably during the reign of King Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal. But possibly 
the site for the building was granted seventy years earlier by Se-ge-rnam-rgyal, whose mother was 
a Muhammadan lady. The willow called Gtsug-gtor is still’in existence at Leh. A pen and ink drawing of this 
tree by Dr. K. Marx was published in Periodical Accownts, a Moravian Mission magazine (1890, p. 65). The date 
given for Moorcroft is certainly wrong. He visited Ladakh in 1820-2 a.p. King Hjigs-med-kun-dgah, etc., 
was born in 1835, and according to the chronicles his father Tshe-dban-rab-brtan died in the same year; but 
according to Cunningham he died in 1839 a.p. The bazaar laid out by Basti-Ram is the present principal 
bazaar of Leh, 1,030 feet long and 170 feet broad. At first the buildings of the meteorological station were 
erected on a hill south-east of Leh. At present the meteorological tower is found in close vicinity to the 
Moravian Mission buildings. The missionaries act as superintendents of the station. They entered Ladakh 


in 1886 a.p. The great Sarai built by Mr. Elias is probably that which is found directly south of the 


government hospital. From the Missionsblatt (1870, p. 84) the following dates may be gathered: the Rey. 
A. W. Heyde met Dr. Cayley at Leh in 1869; in 1878 he found Mr. Elias, as Assistant Commissioner, and 
Mr. Johnson, as Wazir, in Leh (¢b:d., 1879, pp. 45-6). Thus Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ date, 1867, for the erection 
of the Sarai is probably wrong. 


The taxes imposed by Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, for six years, amounted to 
9,000 Rs. annually : : f : : . A.D. 1835-1841 
Magna, the Thanadar, was for six years wazir at Leh. ; . A.D. 1841-1847 
Basti-Ram was wazir for fourteen years. During the time of these two the taxes 
amounted to 18,000. : : : . : . A.D. 1847-1861 
Mangal-Sin remained for five years ; the annual taxes rose to 24,000 Rs. a.p. 1861-1866 


’A-li-’ Ag-bar remained for four years . : : . A.D. 1866-1870 
Ganga-Sin remained for one year . A.D. 1870-1871 
Jon-sen remained for twelve years ’ . A.D. 1871-1883 
Radha-Krisna remained for three years ; A.D. 1883-1886 


During the time of these four the annual taxes amounted to 32,887 Rs., 2} As. 


After Radha-Kriéna had surveyed the ground the additional taxes were 8,821 Rs., 14 As., 


or the sum total of the taxes was then fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As. 


NOTES. 


The Ladakhis are not very clever at arithmetic, as we see. In the above example, for instance, the sum 
total should, of course, be 41,109 Rs.,4 Ana. The numbers relating to the taxes, as given in the above table, 
are in close agreement with those given at the end of the account of Partab-Singh’s reign. But the high 
numbers given at the end of the account of Ranbir-Singh’s reign cannot be traced elsewhere. Possibly those 
high numbers were obtained by adding the value of the taxes in provisions to the taxes in cash. According 
to the Missionsblatt, 1883, p. 58, Johnson left Leh in 1882 ; Radha-Krishna arrived there in October, 1882. 


During the time of the | Ladakhi] kings the peasants had to pay as taxes 1 jahu (3} As.) 


each. 
During the time of the kings each peasant had to give 1 sran of straw. 
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As a special kind of forced labour, all the peasants had to bring from Phyi-glin (Ci-lin) 
800 sran of wood, and from Tar of Nan-sin (?), Shon-dar (Hundar) of Ldum-ra, 
two outlying places, as much wood as was needed. Beyond this no taxes or 
tribute were taken, it is said, from the zamindars. 

During the six years of Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin the taxes were 9,000 Rs. 

From Raji Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin till Basti-Ram, during twenty-six years (?), the 
annual taxes were 18,000 Rs. 

After the new list of peasants was drawn up, the new taxes together with the Span-bcag 
[tax on meadows] were 24,000 Rs. 

The taxes paid till Jon-sen[’s wazirat] were 32,887 Rs., 2 As., 1 P. 

The sum total was finally fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 P. 

In the year 1957 (1900 a.p.) an arrangement [survey] was made: the taxes were fixed 

: at... {Has not yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as known. ]} 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.p.) an arrangement [survey] was made: the taxes were fixed 
at ...[Has not yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as known. ] 
This register, [based] upon inquiries addressed to Mun-si Dpal-rgyas, was written 
down by me, Yoseph Tshe-brtan. 
(Later addition.) Table of taxes for Ladakh, from [the country] above Gyun- 
drun (Lamayuru). 
In the year 1966 (1909 a.p.) the taxes were fixed as follows :— 


In cash annually : : : ‘ . 43,256 Rs., 12 As. 
Wheat annually to the value of ; ; . 77 Rs., oAn 
Barley annually to the value of ‘ . 17,022 Rs., 8 As. 
Wood annually to the value of . : . . 3,000 Rs., 0O As. 
Mill-tax annually amounting to ‘ . 93,119 Rs., 12 As. 
Tax on goats and sheep annually amelinibiog to . 1,833 Rs., 0 As. 

Sum total . ; . 61,209 Rs., 8 As. 

NOTES 


With the above account of the state of taxation during the times of the Ladakhi kings Tshe-brtan’s 
account, referring to King Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal’s reign, should be compared. There can be no doubt that 
the Ladakhis had a better time under their own rulers. It is difficult to see how the twenty-six years between 
Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and Basti-Ram come in. From what is said under Later Addition it seems to follow 
that all the numbers given above refer only to a small part of the country, viz. Ladakh from Lamayuru to 
the Pan-kon lake. 
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I. The Chronicles of Zans-dkar 
INTRODUCTION. 


In 1907, when stationed at Kyelang, Lahul, I made the acquaintance of a member 
of a family of chiefs of Ste-sta (Ti-sta) in Zans-dkar, who passed through Lahul on his 
journey to India. As the chiefs of Ste-sta claim to belong to the family of the former 
kings (vassal-kings) of Zans-dkar, I asked their representative to tell me if they were in 
possession of a chronicle. The kingdom of Zais-dkar came to an ignominious end in| 
the Dogra War, and at Dpah-gtum, the capital, no ancient documents seem to have 
escaped the ravages of time. The chief of Ste-sta said that his family kept an old 
chronicle at Ste-sta, which, as he believed, was somewhat similar to the La-dvags- 
rgyal-rabs. The latter assertion does not hold true ; but my informant had probably 
never taken the trouble to read the document. 

When the Rev. G. Hettasch of Kyelang, in 1908, went on an itinerant tour to 
Zans-dkar, I asked him to make inquiries about the chronicle at Ste-sta, and, if possible, 
to have it copied. Mr. Hettasch did according to my wish, and had the chronicle 
copied by my munshi, Bzod-pa Bde-chen of Kyelang. The accompanying text is based 
on Bzod-pa’s copy, which consists of two folio sheets of Tibetan paper. 

Asa glance at the copy shows, the original at Ste-sta must be in a perilous condition. 
Whole passages are in quite the wrong place, and the orthography leaves very much 
to be desired. In many parts the writing is almost illegible, and Bzod-pa had to re-write 
many words and even sentences, which he had at first misunderstood. The text con- 
tains a great number of local names, which in many cases it would have been impossible 
for me to recognize as such, had not Bzod-pa thoughtfully marked a good number of 
them by adding the word yul (‘ land,’ ‘ town’) above or below them. In the same 
manner he also marked the clan names, by adding the word rus (‘ bone,’ * clan’), 
and some of the house-names, by adding the word groin. 

As we learn from a note at the end of the MS., the Ste-sta chronicle is only an 
extract from a larger book, which once existed (or still exists ?) at Phug-thal. The book 
of Phug-thal is called Bo-yig (more correctly H bo-yig), which means ‘letter of 
measure.’ It is apparently a book containing a list of the numbers of bushels 
which each peasant in the dependent villages had to send annually to the Phug-thal 
monastery. For this reason the historical portions of the book centre about Phug-thal. 
They tell the story of the various grants that were made at various times to that 
monastery. cs 

As regards the history and archeology of Zans-dkar very little has as yet been 
done. I may mention an article of my own entitled ‘Kleine archiologische Ertrage 
einer Missionsreise nach Zangskar in Westtibet’ (ZDMG., vol. Ix, pp. 645-61, and 
vol. lxi, pp. 645-7). Then a note on some ancient sculptures at ’A-tin in Zans-dkar 
appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 332-3; and, in addition, I am in possession 
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of a few hand-written notes by the Rev. G. Hettasch, which he made during an itinerant 
tour along the Dkar-rgyags brook. The brook is repeatedly mentioned in the 
chronicle. As Mr. Hettasch passed through a district which is of particular interest in 
connexion with the chronicle, I will briefly give his notes: ‘ Leaving the Lahul valley, 
and crossing the Shinggo (Sin-kun) pass, we first reached Kargyag (Dkar-rgyags). Here 
we noticed the foundations of an ancient castle. The walls are very well built. Then 
we went to Dran-rtse. This is the seat of aGa-ga (nobleman). Above the present village 
is situated an ancient monastery, if not a whole town. Ste-sta, on the left bank of the 
stream, is the seat of a No-no (chief). Between Ste-sta and Bya (Bcah-ba), the next stage, 
ancient rock carvings were noticed. Bya is situated on the right bank of the stream. 
Above Bya the ruins of an ancient-monastery, and below Bya those of an ancient castle, 
could be seen. On the bank opposite Bya ancient rock-carvings and inscriptions were 
noticed. Copies were made of the latter. (These inscriptions remind us of those at 
‘A-lci, in Ladakh; they are written in an ancient type of dbu-med, and cannot be later 
than a.p. 1000.—F.) From here a road branches off to the Phug-thal monastery. At the 
celebration of the 7'shes-bcu festival a dried human hand, which once was cut off a 
Mongol, is publicly exhibited at Phug-thal. Span, the next stage, is situated on a brook 
with a stone bridge. Above it may be seen the ruins of a castle and deserted fields. 
Opposite Span, on the other bank of the stream, rises the town of Ichar (Gyi-char). 
The town is still in its ancient position on the top of a steep rock. Above it we noticed 
a deserted monastery and a square tower. The well-known Mu-ne monastery is situated 
between Ibcha (Bib-cha ?) and Re-ru.’ 

Zans-dkar has the honour of having housed Csoma de Kérds at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The place where he is said to have lived is given in Duka’s 
Infe of Csoma as Yan-lha. Ihave not yet been able, however, to trace a town of that 
name on any map of Zans-dkar, nor does it occur in the chronicles. Possibly Yan-lha 
is a clerical error for Bzan-la, a well-known village of Zans-dkar: see the next chapter. 

As regards the many names of places contained in the chronicle, we may refer to 
the map, in which are entered all the names which it is possible to locate. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT: 

In doubtful cases other possible readings are added 

place have also been put in brackets. In the case * of 

The name of the Dkar-rgyags river is 


Clerical errors have in most cases been corrected. 
in brackets. Passages which are evidently in the wrong 
local names I have had to make a selection among various spellings. 


everywhere spelled Gar-za. 


TRANSLATION 

[This is] an abridged mode of telling the tale of the origin of Zans-dkar. Under 
the protection of the reverend lamas, who are an assemblage of well-being and complete 
excellence, and the tutelary deities, the fairies, and the protectors of religion, may we 
all find entire gratification of our nine desires! The high King Ge-sar of Glin came 
to this blessed Zans-dkar, where the religion of heaven and earth arose, and he broke 
the whole earth with his feet. ’U-rgyan-pa-dma came, and exorcized the demons; he kept 
down the bad Sa-bkra.!. The female ogre was as if she had fallen on her back. The 
Sa-ni and Ka-ni-ka monasteries were erected.on the head of the-region, the Gha-nam- 
gu-ru monastery of Pi-pi-tii on the heart, and the Giia-nam-gu-ru [monastery] of 
Byams-glin on the feet. He uttered a prophecy similar to that of the Bde-ldan 
(Sukhavati) cemetery of India, [as follows]:—‘ The door-keeper in the east [of Zans-dkar | 
will be Tse-re, in the south Dpal-lha-mo (Sri-Devi), in the west Dur-lha-khrug-pa, in 
the north Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu (Cintamani). Its treasure-keeper will be Jo-mo-Spyan- 
ecig-ma ! > There is also a prophecy [relating] to Sa-ni-tshog, Bya-rnams-dur-sin, 
and Dur-bya. Thereis also a prophecy that it would bea place of assembly for the fairies. 
The origin of the country is [as follows] :—In the beginning Ran-thag-sa and Ri-nam 
arose in the north, Bib-ca and Ku-mi in the south. Then the others arose in their 
order. 

At the time of the extension [of the settlements Zans-dkat] was under Kashmir. 
When the castle of Dran-rtse was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans), a great 
flight of men and horses took place in all directions; and after that harm was done 
in various ways. In retaliation an army was led [by the Kashmiris ?] against the 
throne of Gu-ge, and then the country of Zans-dkar and all its castles were burnt with 
fire. Many men were killed. The remainder were carried off, and the country became 
empty. As many men arrived here afterwards from all directions, the country rose 
again. Dpah-gtum was taken by [the clan of] Zan-run, Byan-nos (the north) by 
[the clan of] Skya-pa, Ston-sde by [the clans of] Lha-sa, Gun-blon, and 
KXhyi-san. 

At that time many thieves, robbers, and such folk appeared. But, as a great 
a a. arose also, he invited the great god (king) Sakya-thub-pa 
; M Spyi-ti an u-ge. All the people of Zans-dkar acknowledged him their king. 
A queen was brought for him from Hbru-éal (Gilgit). Next year, when he was on his 


nuptial tour, the king of Yab-sgod carried off the queen, and then king Sag-[kya]-thub- 
[pa] died. 


' Or is it Sa-dgra, ‘enemy of the earth’ 9—F. W. T 
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Later on a son was born to the queen. She nursed him while he was a babe. When 
he was five years old Yab-sgod-pa (or the king of Yab-sgod) said, * He is not my son !” 
refused to own him, and [the boy] went to Kashmir. As he lived among the Ga-rogs 
(poor people ?) and exhibited a poor appearance, nobody knew whether he was of good 
or bad family. But, when he mounted grandly on an elephant and taught it manners 
and made it bow its knees [before him] and it bowed its knees before Sag-thub’s 
son, they knew that he was of noble extraction. He was given the name Sen-ge-ldor, 
and he received a daughter of the King of Kashmir [as his wife]. They gave him 
the kingdom of Ka-skra-bar (Kashtawar), where he dwelt. 

Three sons were born to him, the eldest of whom received Ka-skra-bar. The two 
(others) went away with their children. Blo-bzan-lde received the southern part 
of the kingdom [of Zans-dkar], including the region within the Dpon-tse brook. Khri- 
nam-[dpal]-lde received the region to the north of the water, and in addition to it 
Tsha-zar, Bzan-la, and the region down to the brook of Me-ltse. During the time of 
Blo-bzan-lde a chief called Dpah-dar went there from Gu-ge and presented to the king 
a golden saddle and a turquoise bridle, and begged the three villages of Bib-ca, 
Beah-ba, and Sun. The chief Dpah-dar conspired with the men of those three villages, 
killed seventeen merchants of Yar-yul (Yar-lun ?), and hid [their corpses] in the bank 
[of the river]. But the high water of the summer carried off [the corpses], and punish- 
ment pursued the originators [of the crime]. As they could not thrive at Sun, they 
fled to the middle of Mar (Ladakh ?). 

At that time Blo-bzan-lde had three sons. Tshan-rgyal-po, the eldest, received 
the region within the dividing waters of the Dpon-tse, Dbyi-khal, the Tsan-ldan 
road of Mar-glin as far down as the valley of ’Ag-tse ; Bcah-ba also was made over 
during that time. [To the one called Bde-mchog-skyabs . . . (Text out of order) . . . to 
Tshan-rgyal-po, the eldest, Ra-dug-rgyal-po, the middle one, and the youngest, called 
Bde-mchog-skyabs. . . .] Nai-so of Bib-ca was kept for Dpah-dar’s son. King 
Ra-dug received the country down to the valley in the innermost corner of Mar-than ; 
upwards to the Tsha-zar-Me-ltse valley ; the upper road of Ston-sde of Phug-thal ; 
[the region] within the ‘ black rock’ of Za-phyag; the Ya-nam lake; the region 
down to Tho-mo-che on the Gar-za brook. This is the territory of Ston-sde. At that 
time Blo-gros-dpal-grub was governor (or chief of the hunters ?) of Ston-sde. Bde- 
mchog-skyab{s]-pa received part of Ste-sta, as far down as the ’Ag-tse valley; [the 
region] within the Gar-za brook ; and [the region] within the Sii-kun pass. 

During the reign of Khri-nam-dpal-lde’s son Rgyal-bsam-rin-chen-dpal-lde and the 
queen mother Hdzom-pa, being patrons of [the lama] Byari-sems, Dags-rkan, Kar- 
lan, Tsha-zar, these three [villages] were ceded as a religious foundation, and the 
great monastery of Tsha-zar was erected. After that, led by a white female mouse 
taking the form of a fairy, he (the king ?) arrived on the Phyag-htshal ridge, 
and there the mouse disappeared. The sound of a bell was heard from Phug- 
thal, and, when he went up there, he met with three anchorites, and arrived at 
Phug-thal. The three anchorites saluted him and said :—‘ Oh, well done, son of 
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noble birth! By your giving a monastery together with a house and field at Gyu-mkhar, 
the austerities of us three are completed. We have been mice. You must give 
the teaching to these [people] and work for the great advantage of all beings!’ Thus 
they said, and the three anchorites went to some other place (Thug-pa ?). At that 
time Tshan-rgval-po of Dpah-gtum gave Mar-glin, and Bde-mchog-skyabs gave 
Skyid-fii of Ste-sta up to Gre-gra-ma-can and down to Than-so. 

After that [the lama] Byan-sems and Tshan-rgyal-po both held a council, and said 
to Bde-mchog-skyab[s]-pa :——* As you have to provide a treasurer for both of us, give 
[us] a piece of land!’ As they asked him thus, he kept for himself only a few fields, 
labourers, and tax-payers, and gave all that remained to the king and the lama. He 
presented the whole [cultivated] iand and the mountains, and for himself he kept only 
what there was of hunting ground. 

During the reign of Tshan-rgyal-po Mig-za-dhar arrived at Khul-yan from Yar- 
kyen (Yarkand), leading 3,000 soldiers, and Tshan-rgyal-po, together with his subjects, 
fled into the Lhahi-lun-pa [valley]. Later on he (Mig-za-dhar) seized the castle of 
Dpah-gtum. Tshan-rgyal-po sent Chos-grub of the Bcah-ba castle before the assembled 
lords. He said, ‘I have something nice to tell you!’ He was urged to speak. ‘ Oh, 
King, give me both Mdzo-khyun-rog-po (or a herd of black mdzos ?—F. W. T.) and 
Hgar-khra-leb ! I will give you two peasants [estates] of Gyu-mkhar!’ Thus he said. 
‘In exchange for Mdzo-khyun-rog (a herd of black mdzos ?) and Hgar-khra-leb (the 
smith Khra-leb?) I do not want two peasants of Gyu-mkhar. lam a fellow-citizen of 
the people of Ste-sta and a benefactor. I do not want them!’ Then [Chos-grub], 
offering more mdzos and royal treasures, said, ‘Are you not wise, Mig-za-dhar ? 
Then do not remain here! Go back! Even to-day many Indians, armed with rifles, 
will arrive here!’ Thereupon Mig-za-dhar fled night and day, and came out of [the 
defile] at Dkar-tse of Su-ru. (Text very uncertain.) After that the region from ’Ag-tse 
in “On-po up to Lhab-tse in Kha-ce (Kashmir) was given to Phug-thal. 

During the reign of Tshan-rgyal-po the chief of ’U-pa-rag, Hjam-dbyan-pa, fled 
to Dkar-tse. After t:at the chief Ha-zi issued a call to arms, and, when he arrived 
there with his army, a cubit of snow had fallen at Dpah-gtum. They went there, 
and, when they were climbing up to the castle of Dpah-gtum, fourwomen threwa heavy(?) 
stone from the smith’s gate, and the chief Hjam-dbyan died there. [Therefore] castle and 
country were ruined and filled with soldiers. Tshan-rgyal-po was fettered outside [the 
town] and tied totheflagstaffof a corner-tower. Therefore Drun-pa-Rab-bstancamedown 
from Phug-thal and delivered the king froin the flagstaff. Htshogs-bzan was the head 
of me Phug-thal [monastery]. Carrying great treasures, he petitioned the chief 
akio, he sent back the greater part of the Comnaay people. 

a . he arrived at Dkar-tse. Htshog[s]-bzan... (unin- 
telligible) . . . Htshog{s]-bzan marched to and fro. After that many people died in that 
country, and Htshog[s]-bzan was escorted and brought to Phug-thal. In spring (?) the 
arc Grags-pa-dpal-bzan of Dpah-gtum and others bowed before the chief 
Ha-zi and said :—‘ A worm-pest has come ; they sit all over the ground; send away 
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the worms on the 2Ist’ .. . (text out of order)... thus it appeared (7): all his attendants 
laughed. He was pleased, and all the men from Sa-ni, ’U-pa-rag, Pi-pi-tin, and Dpah- 
gtum were sent back. 

At that time, except the house Lha-rtse of Mu-ne, the people of Mu-ne and all 
the territory from Sur-le, houses and fields, etc., the whole district, were given to Drun- 
pa-Rab-bstan. The chief Ha-zi, the northern king, and the king of Dpah-gtum, these 
three, made anagreement. The king of Pu-rig and the king of the north (who occupied 
all the country below the Dkar-sa monastery) both made this proposal to the king of 
Dpah-gtum :—‘ If you will erect a monastery for Drun-pa-Rab-bstan, and present it to 
him, together with land and a religious endowment, our alliance will make progress. As 
regards the land to be offered :—as land of the monastery built, as far up as Nag-tshans, 
as far down as the ridge near the “ blue water’ (chu-snon). As to that for the religious 
endowment: Lama Khyi-rug’s place where the water comes down, the district 
within the mani wall (man-than) of Gro-zo, the district above the highway, as far up 
as the mill [district] of Dpah-gtum, and the forest (?) of ’Am-be, which is situated 
near the summer-house of the peasant Ran-zam-sin of ’U-pa-rag.’ 

Tshan-rgyal-po was twice surprised by the people of Hor (Turkestan or Mongolia) : 
the last time the people of Hor would not go away; but, when Drun-pa-Rab-bstan 
offered them three horses, they turned back. In acknowledgment of [this service] 
both the upper and lower Rgya, together with the forest, were presented to him. King 
Ra-dug of Ston-sde was attacked by the army of the king of Bab-sgo (Ladakh 2). 
At that time king Ra-dug-pa could not resist; and therefore the priests and teachers 
came from Phug-thal, offering great treasures, and entreated the king of Bab-sgo [to go 
back]. Then they brought back king Ra-dug-pa and all his family from the Tsha-zar 
and Me-ltse valley [where they had fled], and made him again king of Ston-sde. In 
recognition of this service [the following places] were given [to the Phug-thal 
monastery]:—the region Ston-sde up to the watercourse and the black rock; in 
Phug-thal the upper Ston-sde road within the pass of Sre-ba-can, within the ‘milk valley’ 
(ho-ma-lun) ; of Za-sbug (?) as far down as what is called Brag-nag (black rock) 
at Ston-sde; the region within the Ya-nam lake down to Tho-mo-che on the 
Gar-zahi-chu. 

In fulfilling a wish of king Blo-bzan-dpal-lde (or, at the funeral of Blo-bzan-dpal- 
lde, his father) Tshe-dban-rgyal-po presented to Za-gser-bog (the yellow-cap monastery ?) 
with a prayer [the following places] as a religious endowment :—Pi-pi-tin, *Ub-sti and 
Su-ru together with the valley. And, as a religious endowment to Byan-sems, Tshe-dban- 
rgyal-po presented one family of Dpah-gtum; one family of Si-lha; three families of 
Bib-ca ; the inner valley of Te-la-rin-gri-gul ; and also Mar-than of Thar-la-skor-ra-ru. 
And, in fulfilment of a wish of his father (or, at the funeral of his father), he offered to the 
treasury of Byan-sems one family of the lower castle, and, for the sustenance of the 
steward, [the families] Mdzod-pa, Ya-ma, and Drag-pa, the three. From Si-lha were 
given the castle and two great [peasants’ estates], together with [the house] Zeb-le. As 
an offering of the chief Sag-lde of Ste-sta [was given] Phi-tse-phan within the 
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Gar-za brook. As an offering of the chief Khra-rig [were given] three houses with 
fields, together with the lower monastery of Sa-ni. And as an offering of the 
powerful king of * Upper Mar-yul’ (Ladakh) were given to Byan-sems the 
Ses-ron valley of Ru-Sod (Rubshu); the region around the Ra-bo mechod-rten ; 
Nag-tshur, Tshva-ka, the gorge of the Rkyan-chu brook, these three; and the region up 
to Sel-ma-ni-can-hgo. As an offering of the king of Nun-ti (Kuli) were given the region 
up to the Chos-sku-tse monastery ; Zo-glin on the narrow road; Gye-mur; Hgre- 
gri-mos (?); and the upper and lower part of the Zi-bde valley. 

When Drun-pa-Sans-rgyas-blo-gros was in charge of the Dkar-Sa monasteries, 
he committed some fault and was turned out by the people of Dkar-Sa. Then 
Drun-ya(pa ?)-Tshan-stan-pa, king Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, and the minister Rgyal-mtshan 
showed some kindness to him and brought him to Pi-pi-tin. After he had remained 
[there] for eleven years, the Drun-pa died. Then, according to the late Drun-pa-Tshan- 
bstan-pa’s desire, seven fields, large and small, were given to. Drun-pa-Tshan-rab-bstan 
for his sustenance. And, as an offering of king Be-to of Gyi-char, [the following estates] 
were given :—of Gyi-char Mkhar-snan-pa, of Bcah-ba the estate of Srod-ma and the 
estate of Blo-bzan-tshe-rin, these three. 

This is a compilation (or extract) from the Bo-yig of Phug-thal. 


NOTES 


The chronicle was probably compiled a short time before the old line of vassal kings of Zans-dkar came to an 
end. In c. 1620-40 a.p. a younger brother of the king of Leh, Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, was made vassal king 
of Zans-dkar. As, however, the use of rifles is mentioned during the reign of king Tshai-rgyal-po, who is the 
most prominent figure of the chronicle, this king cannot have lived many years before 1600 a.p. 

The pedigree which can be constructed on the basis of the chronicle consists of four generations only. The 
first king is purely legendary. Two more royal names which occur at the end, viz. Tshe-rin-dpal-lde and 
Sag-Ide, cannot be located with certainty, as the degree of relationship to the other members of the 
pedigree is not stated. But Tshan-rgyal-pa, as a contemporary of Mirza Haidar, must have lived c. 1532 a.p. 

The first part of the chronicle is of great interest, as it contains the popular traditions of the Zans-dkar 
people with regard to the origin and early times of their country and nation, as they were current in c. 1550 a.p. 
Ge-sar (or Ke-sar) is the supposed creator of Zans-dkar. The brief notes of the chronicle with regard to that 
x. remind us of the story of the creation of the world, as we find it in the Kesar-saga (see my publication 
* A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar Saga’, Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1134, pp. 17, 18). Im the Kesar-saga 
we read that Don-gsum-mi-la-snon-mo, Kesar’s prototype, killed an ogre and formed the land of Glin (the earth) 
out of its various parts ; the castle of Glin out of its head, the Gro-ma plain out of its stomach, the rock Rgyab- 
rten x ee its de WE ei a similar way here Ge-sar breaks the earth to pieces, and the female ogre, the 
personification of the earth, falls on her back. Then i i 
UE thé aM wh. fect’ Wk oy hen he erects the most ancient monasteries of the country on the 

It is very interesting that the Ka-ni-ka and Sa-ni monasteries are mentioned first of all, as the oldest 
monasteries of Zans-dkar. Kanika is the Tibetan form of the name Kanishka. the great Kushans king of 
ra and N 9a ag This monastery was possibly erected during the reign of that king ‘This 
supposition is strengthened by another note in the chroni it ij . J 
Silbre it was SelM By the Rhea gl fPibitans). nicle, where it is stated that Zans-dkar was under Kashmir 

| In the following paragraph we hear of the conquest of Zans-dkar by a tribe of Kham-pas. The word Kham- 
originally stands for ‘ inhabitants of Khams’, an eastern province of Tibet. But in Ledebds it is used fall a 
Tibetan who comes from a district east of the Manasarowar lake. I believe, therefore, that the conquest of 
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Zais-dkar by a tribe of Kham-pas, as told in the chronicle, is identical with the conquest of that country by 
king Ni-ma-mgon of the Lhasa dynasty, which took place in the tenth century. As the chronicle tells us, the 
country lost its original (Dard and Kashmiri) population, and was again peopled by Tibetans, some of whose 
clan names are given. 

Then the origin of the vassal kings of Zans-dkar is told. It had not yet been forgotten that they were a branch 
of the royal dynasty of Gu-ge (Lde dynasty) ; but the chronicler mixed up with this tradition the story of the first 
king of Tibet, Giia-khri-btsan-po. Giia-khri-btsan-po was believed to be of Buddha’s family, if not a direct 
descendant of Buddha himself. He was supposed to have been expelled from his native country, and to have 
come to Tibet from India. Therefore we find here in the Zans-dkar chronicle that the father of Sen-ge-ldor is 
ealled Sakya-thub-pa (Buddha), that Sen-ge-ldor is expelled from Yab-sgo-pa’s country, and that he enters 
Zans-dkar from Kashmir and Kashtawar. As regards king Yab-sgo-pa or Yab-sgod-pa, his name is also 
found in an ancient Balti song. He was probably one of the early Buddhist kings of Baltistan, or Baltistan 
and Gilgit combined (compare my article, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet,’ Song No. iv, 
Ind. Ant., 1909, 57 sqq.). 

Episodes like that of the chief of Dpah-dar, the highwayman from Gu-ge, cannot yet be connected with 
other contemporaneous histories, as it has not yet been possible to ascribe even a rough date to any of the 
names contained in the Zans-dkar chronicle. Only one of its names has as yet been discovered in an inscription. 
It is the name Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, which occurs towards the end of the chronicle and also in inscription No. 49. 
But it is impossible to assign a date to it. It is, however, probable that the mention of the Hor invader 
Mig-za-dhar and the chief Ha-2i really refer to Mirza Haidar, the author of the Ta’rtkh-i-Rashidi, and the chief 
Haji whcse invasions of Tibet (1532-3 a.p.) are mentioned in that work (trans., pp. 403 sqq., 417 sqq., 454 sqq., 
esp. p. 460, the Haji). 

It is interesting that in the list of august donors to the Phug-thal monastery the kings of Ladakh and Kuli 
(Nua-ti) are mentioned. I feel inclined to place the note referring to them earlier than the conquest of Lahul by 
Kuli (c. 1650 a.p.). For after the conquest had taken place the kings of Kuli could hardly have allowed the 
taxes of certain villages to go to a foreign country. Two of the five places presented to Phug-thal by the king of 
Kuli are known to me, viz. Gye-mur and Zo-glin. Both villages are situated in the Bhaga valley. But, as the 
chronicles tell us, Phug-thal did not enjoy their possession for a long time; for the people of Dkar-Sa soon turned 
the Phug-thal lama out. The Ya-nam (Yunam) lake ison the Baralatsa pass and the Dkar-Sa monastery west 
of Ston-sde and Ri-nam. 

I am not quite sure if I have understood correctly the legend of the mice-lamas. But it looks as if it should 
be understood as follows :—Through some unknown curse three lamas were changed into mice. The spell could 
only be broken by the erection of a monastery. When the king had decided to erect one, a fairy in the shape of 
a mouse led him to Phug-thal. Then the fairy-mouse went to tell the lama-mice, who, having taken human 
shape, appeared before the king. The Phyag-htshal ridge is the place whence the monastery first comes into view. 

As regards grants of villages or peasant-estates to monasteries, such a grant means that the taxes of those 
villages and estates, instead of being sent to the royal treasury, had to be sent to those monasteries. 

In the MS. thename of the country is invariably spelt Bzan-dkar, ‘ good white,’ which is not in agreement with 
the Ladakhi spelling of the same name, viz. Zans-dkar, ‘white copper.’ The latter spelling is probably more corre¢e 
The full name of Tshan-rgyal-po is Tshe-dban-rgyal-po, as we find it spelled twice. He may be identical with one 
or other of the kings noted below (from inscriptions) whose names include the words T'she-dban. 


The genealogical tree of the Zans-dkar kings according to the chronicle is as follows :— 


Sakya-thub-pa 
Sen-ge-ldor 


| 
| 
King of Kashtawar _—_ Blo-bzan-lde — 


ee IEE 
| 


| ' 
Ra-dug-rgyal-po | Bde-mchog-skyabs-pa Rgyal-sam-rin-chen-dpal-lde 


(Tshe-rin-dpal-lde) (Sag-lde) 
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From inscriptions we learn the following names of Zans-dkar kings not mentioned in the Chronicle :— 
Ka-ru-tog with his brothers Rin-chen, Nor-bu-dpal-lde, and Na(Miah ? Nag ?)-dbai-dpal-lde (Inser. No. 46) ; 
Tshe-dban-dpal-hbar with his sons Tshe-dban-dpal-lde and Tshe-dbai-rnam-rgyal (No. 47); Rnam-rgyal and 
Tshe-rin-dpal-lde (No. 49). They all reigned at the castle of Brgya-byin-pho-lad at Dpah-gtum. From a 
dedication sheet in a copy of the Bskal-pa-bzan-po in the Berlin Museum of Ethnography we learn that a 
queen Bstan-hdzin-dbai-mo was at a certain period reigning (‘ her helmet being high ’) at Dpah-gtum. From 
paper documents we elicit further the names of (1) Hbrug-bstan-hdzin, mentioned in the grant of land to 
Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, and possibly identical with the so-named chief of Spyi-ti, step-brother of Sen-ge-rnam- 
reyal; (2) Dbai-phyug-rnam-rgyal, who married the daughter of the General Sakya-rgya-mtsho. The last king 
of Dpah-gtum, a descendant of Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal (see above, Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal), died during 
the Dogra wars. 

It is interesting that the pronoun ned is used here invariably to denote two or more persons who 
consider themselves superior to another (in this case the addressed) person. As I stated already in Z.D.M.G., 
vol. Ixi, p. 950, sed may be called a half-respectful form. It is used if at least one of the persons included in the 


‘we’ is to be honoured. 
My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several] difficult passages. 


II. Register of the vassal-kings of Bzan-la in Zans-dkar 
INTRODUCTION 


In September, 1914, I paid a short visit to the Dpe-thub monastery, five miles to 
the south of Leh, with a view to examining its antiquities. Here I made the 
acquaintance of its chief lama, Sku-gzog Bakula, who is supposed to be the spiritual] 
descendant of Vakula of old, one of the famous sixteen sthaviras. In the course of 
our conversation it was pointed out that according to the flesh Bakula was descended 
from a line of vassal-kings who used to reside at Bzan-la, in Zans-dkar, as well as at 
He-na-sku, in Pu-rig. Their kingdom probably stretched from one place to the other. 
I asked at once whether Bakula was in possession of a pedigree proving such an assertion, 
to which he replied in the affirmative. Unfortunately Bakula could not find the required 
document at once, and I had to leave Ladakh without having taken possession of it. 
Early in 1915, however, it was found, and an exact copy, prepared by Joseph Tshe- 
brtan of Leh, was sent to my address through the agency of Sir John Marshall. 

Together with the Tibetan version I also received an Urdi version of the same 
text. This Urdi version had been prepared for and submitted to the Kashmiri Wazir 
of Ladakh, when the latter made inquiries into the personalities of certain holders of 
jagirs some time ago. The Urdi version proved to be of importance in one particular, 
when a name of a king was forgotten in Joseph’s Tibetan copy. I restored this name 
from the Urda version and inserted it in its proper place in the Tibetan version. It is 
put in brackets. 

As regards Joseph Tvhe-brtan’s Tibetan copy, it is furnished with a few additions 
of an explanatory characser by Joseph. In the following text they are inserted in 
brackets. 

TEXT : 
I] AR NS TRAAS AA’ HAN GTO VTA STH AS BAS I 

PPAR S arqaaeaysa gg gv aey | Bsc ayqsPayy ASN yA A Ales” BA") GA" ty 
aes | Fargas’? "4 | AArqaraee Na s5" | Qss°H5°89 or Rar gyn g"504" gona 
yy HBr’ aoa: ga RAC aa ATy AH IA MAS RAN AL NAA | = ay" Ma qn aa aa qua a | raga 

ay ASH so aij) RAqaratge gan ses | | FAgaeadalay' aay: soe By Segre atqaarg * gage 
Bag Aa a AA AGC 79 83' aya Shel ile dt Ee na’ qr HN ay y° SE’ Q° 3s" a" gu é2 ngs" agy gx HBA" 
aH RH ADT TATA | Bearaifae gu Ta gage ass sv yc gngyn : Tc aaa aot Malas 
nae sqrn Baru AAC’ FY ABA Ba Qa YPN AN AIT AS AAS AIAG | BHA HHS TIC’ TAWATA® 
saad BRAIN’ FC ANAC WN’ GU ASH AA AED | STA Qa yN sg FrarQyrays aay” 
snag WAN aN §4'9 | SAR qu de Ara ung aay | anni a hq trang | Rractaraa 


yawn’ So Ge RR Mle nach | 
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Rear ga aseaag 32-9 | Raa asa gu gaa gy Sa quay Fan 4N l Raga gs ‘Heagy 
RYAN] Dead gages ay 27 AGAN AN Bisis ee Nh a RT, Deacas | qrAzNsac Aca 
qn73a | Fraagcaa grag} Ra") qareg gar aan: Sa aN [5°2" FH HAS] [Rraaccaae 
guyer gage gr fang" : RRR ai eg yaa) (A BAG HR) BRN Be aGH ga" FAD Aaa} 
Quay Hani h4 Qa ga Ge TAC Qu aay AeA Aa A [57 SR" yg5 Us) || 
HUW TH Wa eC AN Ra SYN IHN DV YAR a AYR VT ALVA a ONAN | Paiorasc Ec 


FANS aT | pargqar ga wa Ras aas’g gard gag acary sa AR STN AST] i 


TRANSLATION 

REGISTER OF THE LINE OF KINGS [REIGNING OVER] BZAN-LA IN ZANS-DKAR 

Dpal-mgon, the elder brother, became king of La-dvags; Bde-gtsug-mgon, the 
younger brother, became king of Pa-dam (Dpal-ldum) in Zans-dkar. His son was 
Sen-ge-lde. His sons were Hdzom-grags-lde, and Manga-la-lde, the younger. Hdzom- 
grags-lde lived at Dpal-ldum castle. From his brother Manga-la-lde originated the 
family which took possession of Bzan-la. It is as follows :—Manga-la-lde’s son was 
Rin-chen-dpal-lde. [His son was Dge-hdun-dpal-lde.] His son was Bsod-nams-dpal- 
Ide. His son was Bkr[a-s]is-dpal-lde. His sons were Mgon-dpal-lde and Brtson- 
hgrus-rgyal-mtshan, [who became al] Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab [title of a high 
lama]. Of the elder’s! two sons Brtson-hgrus-rgyal-mtshan, the younger, 
who was a Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, became a lama at Dkar-éa monastery. Mgon-dpal- 
Ide, the elder one, reigned. He had two sons, viz. Nam-mkhah-dpal-lde and Blo- 
bzan-rgyal-mtshan, who became a lama [with the title of] Drui-pa-phug-pa. The elder 
one had two sons, viz. Khri-dpal-lde and Tshe-dban-dpal-lde. The son of the 
elder one was Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-dpal-lde. The younger son became a lama [and 
was called] Blo-bzan-ye-ses-rgyal-mtshan, the Zabs-drun. The son of the elder one 
was Ye-ses-dpal-lde. His sons were Bsod-nams-dpal-lde and Ye-ses-rnam-rgyal-lde. 
©: [first] son of the elder, [called] Ye-ses-mthah-yas, became a lama; the middle 


€ was [called] Ye-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde. The youngest [called] Ye-ses-phun-tshogs- 
pal-lde had a daughter, [called] Zla-mdzes-dban-mo. 

Her husband’s [name is] Grub-tshe-dban-dpal-Ide. As Ye-ses-phun-tshogs-dpal- 
Ide died when both were children, his widow (wife), queen Bkr[a-s}is, having 
accepted a [certain man] called Bsam-grub to be her husband, the two protected the 
two young ones. Zla-mdzes-dban-mo had three sons, viz. Blo-bzan-rnam-rgyal-dpal- 
Ide [he died], Ba-ku-la, the Sku-gzog, and Ye-[s]Jes-tshul-khrims, the youngest. [He 
died recently. ] Blo-bzan-rnam-rgyal-dpal-lde had two sons, Tshul-khrims-fii-ma, 
the Sku-gzog of the Ri-rdzon monastery, [he is still alive], and Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal- 
Ide, the younger one [who died]. His son is Bsod-nams-don-grub-rnam-rgyal-lde, 
and his daughter is Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo. [They are still children. } 


' A mistake for ‘ Of Bkra-sis-dpal-lde’s ’. 
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The kings Don-yod (Ye-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde) and Ye-Ses-phun-tshogs (Ye-ées- 
phun-tshogs-dpal-lde) rendered much assistance to the Wa-zir Zorawar. Both kings 
died two years after [the conquest]. [Instead of the titles rnam-rgyal and lha of the 
list of kings of La-dvags we find in Zans-dkar the title Ide. ] 


VASSAL KINGS OF BZAN-LA 


GENEALOGICAL TREE 


—— 


Dpal-mgon Bde-gtsug-mgon c. 975 a.D. 
Sen-ge-lde c. 1440-1470 a.D. 
| 
Manga-la-lde Hdzom-grags-lde 1470-1500 ,, 
| (ancestor of the Dpal-ldum kings) 
Rin-chen-dpal-lde 1500-1530 ,, 
| 
Dge-hdun-dpal-lde 1530-1560 ,, 
Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 1560-1590 ,, 
Bkra-$is-dpal-lde 1590-1620 ,, 
| 
Mgon-dpal-lde Brtson-hgrus-rgyal-mtshan 1620-1650 ,, 
6) | 
anger Sp a Nam-mkhah-dpal-lde 1650-1680 ,, 
A | 
Khri-dpal-lde Tshe-dban-dpai-ld 1680-1710 ,, 
| 
| 
Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-dpal-lde Blo-bzan-ye-ses-rgyal-mtshan 1710-1740 ,, 
Ye-Ses-dpal-lde 1740-1770 ,, 
| 
Ye-ses-rmam-rgyal-lde Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 1770-1800 ,, 
Se i lai Ricca st naspereadoy-tait «ilaaldy 
| 
Ye-Ses-mthah-yas Ye-Ses-don-yod-dpal-lde 1800-1843 


Ye-ges-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde 

Ree ee 
Zla-mdzes-dban-mo 

—— CSC‘ 


Ba-ku-la Ye-Ses-tshul-khrims 
(alive in 1915) (dead in 1915) 


a EET 


| 
Blo-bzai-rnam-rgyal-dpal-lde 
(dead in 1915) 
| 


Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal-lde 


/ 
Tshul-khrims-iii-ma 
(dead in 1915) 

| 


(alive in 1915) 
soy ah A OS 


Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo 


Bsod-nams-don-grub-rnam-rgyal-lde 
ie e (child in 1915) 


‘child in 1915) 
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NOTES 


The genealogical tree of the Bza-la kings, which was drawn up according to the above account, contains 
two generations whose dates may be approximately fixed. The first generation is that of Dpal-mgon and 
Bde-gtsug-mgon, the sons of the famous Ladakhi king, Ni-ma-mgon. They lived in the tenth century. The other 
generation is that of Ye-Ses-don-yod-dpal-Ide and Ye-Ses-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde, who are said to have died two 
years after the conquest of Zans-dkar by the Dogra general Zorawar. Their death may have taken place in 
1843 a.p. The above pedigree contains only fourteen generations between these two iixed points. This is not 
sufficient to cover a period of about nine centuries. Going by the example of the genealogical rolls of the chiefs 
of Cig-tan and those of Sod, I presume that in the present case also we may agree that the predigee is coherent 
between the second member and the last, and that a good number of missing links have to be silently added 
between the first and second member. Or, in other words, the chiefs of Bzan-la started a genealogical roll of their 
own, when they began their career as separate chiefs of Zans-dkar. As, however, they had not forgotten that they 
as well as the principal line of Zans-dkar chiefs, viz. the chiefs of Dpah-gtum, were descenied from Ni-ma-mgon’s 
famous son, Lde-gtsug-mgon, they put the name of the latter prince at the head of the line. To furnish the 
Bzan-la genealogy with approximate da‘es we have to assign about thirty years to eac: generation and work 
upwards, beginning with the year 1800 «.p., the approximate year of the birth of Ye-Ses don-yod-dpal-lde and 
his brother: Then king Sen-ge-lde wou'd have the years 1440-70 a.p. as the approximate time of his reign. 
It was he who divided the kingdom of Zatis-dkar between his two sons, and thus created thc Bzan-la principality. 
This principality may have been of very stall size during its first years ; but in later times1- included He-na-sku, 
as asserted by Bakula, and we may be not far wrong if we suppose that several other intervening villages, 
for instance, Kanji, may have formed part »f the principality. 

Of some interest are also the titles of the royal lamas, viz. Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, D un-pa-phug-pa, and 
Zabs-drun. Although the word Zabs-drun ic generally translated by ‘secretary ’, we know that Zabs-drun-rin- 
po-che, ‘ the precious secretary,’ is the title «f the spiritual ruler of Bhutan. And it is n.t impossible that a 
reincarnation of the spiritual ruler of Bhutai: was once discovered in the royal family of Bza..-la ; for there were 
relations of a religious, as well as political, ch: "acter between Ladakh and Bhutan, as we kno. from the Ladakhi 
chronicles. Drwn-pa is generally translated |-y ‘servant’. Here it is a title of a lama, sim lar to Zabs-drun ; 
rgyal-tshab is something like ‘vice-gerent’; and phug-pa means ‘cave-dweller’. The Dkar-ga (probably 
= Dkar-rgya) monastery is one of the principal Dge-lug-pa monasteries of Zans-dkar. 

As regards the title Sku-gzog; ‘incarnation,’ the spelling is not quite certain. S. Ch. Das gives shku-Sogs. 
It is used as the title of the incarnation of the principal lama of a monastery, who is supposed to have descended 
in Khubilganic manner from the founder, or from a still more ancient personage. As has already been pointed 
out, Bakula derives his descent from the sthav/ra Vakula, who lived almost 2,000 years ago. The Ri-rdzon 
monastery (Dge-lug-pa) is situated in a side valle - between Sa-spo-la and Sfiun-la. 

The short note regarding the assistance lent to Zorawar, the Dogra general, by two of the Bzan-la kings was 
probably added to the pedigree with the view to impressing the Kashmir government. The petitioners may have 
€: to be treated more favourably by that government, if they proved their dessent from a helper of the 


queror. That they actually assisted the Dogras may have been due to a hostility which probably existed 
ween the Dpal-ldum and Bzan-la kings of Zans-dkar. 

As is shown by Joseph Tshe-brtan in his last note, the dynasty of Dzaii-la boasts of the dynastical name Lde. 
This name it shares with the other Zans-dkar dynasty, and with the Gu-ge dynasty. All these lines of kings are 
descended from Bde-gtsug-mgon. In this name the spelling of the first syllable is given as here Bde, whereas 
in other documents we find the spelling Lde. This is another argument in favour of my view that Lde is only a 
dialectical form of the word Bde, ‘ blessing, happiness.’ 

As the above pedigree shows, the male line of the Bzan-la vassal-kings came to an end in 1843 4.p. At 
present we find only descendants in the female line. 

As we learn from the Ladakhi chronicles, some of the Ladakhi queens came from Bzan-la, 

Inscriptions referring to the Bzan-la kings have not yet been discovered. Bakula is mentioned in an 
inscription at Dpe-thub, and the name Tshul-khrims-fii-ma is found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la. But here the inscription may refer to a more ancient personage of the same name. 


III. The Kings of Gu-ge 
ACCORDING TO THE DPAG-BSAM-LJON-BZAN (p. 152) 


It is not very probable that the original MS. of the chronicles of the Gu-ge kings 
is still in existence. When the vassal kingdom of Gu-ge was separated from the West 
Tibetan empire and annexed by Lhasa (c. 1650 a.p.), the Lhasa government apparently 
did its best to eradicate in the new province every reminiscence of the glory of the 
former Gu-ge kings. Fortunately, a brief account of these important kings is still found 
in Tibetan historical works. The part played by the early Gu-ge kings in the re-establish- 
ment of Buddhism in Tibet, after Glan-dar-ma’s persecution, was of too great importance 
to be passed over in silence; and for this reason no history of Lamaism was considered 
complete without an account of the Gu-ge kings. The first to publish a genealogical 
tree of them, from the Tibetan, was Schlagintweit in his Kénige von Tibet. He gives 
their names under Nos. 46-54 and 99-113 of his genealogical table I. He was, however, 
not quite certain of the connexion between these two groups of names. He gives, in 
addition, the Mongolian forms of the names of all those kings, from which circumstance 
we learn that this genealogy had already found its way into the historical literature 
of the Mongols. The Mongol names, as they occur in Schlagintweit’s tables, completely 
agree with those of the Bodhimér. But in Ssanang-Ssetsen’s History of the Mongols 
somewhat different Mongol names are used for the same kings. I. J. Schmidt, in 
his translation of Ssanang-Ssetsen, was, in fact, the first to tell us something of the 
Gu-ge kings. But I imagine that only very few persons were able to recognize this line 
of kings in their Mongolian dress. In his notes Schmidt gives a translation of the 
corresponding chapters of the Bodhimér. One line of the Bodhimor account is 
particular interest. We read in Ssanang-Ssetsen, notes from the Bodhimor, p. 369, 
follows :—‘ The above genealogy of chiefs is only a short extract. He who wants to 
read the fuller history of these kings, their doings, and institutions, may look them up 
in the various chronicles of their reigns.’ This note proves that a number of more 
detailed chronicles must at one time have existed inGu-ge. Besides the short chronicle 
given below, which is here for the first time translated into English, the Dpag-bsam-ljon- 
bzan, pp. 185-6, as well as other Tibetan and Mongolian works, contains detailed accounts 
of Atiéa’s mission to Tibet during the reigns of Ye-ges-hod and Byan-chub-hod of Gu-ge. 
As translations of these chapters occur not only’ in Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen 
(pp. 425 sqq.), but also in 8S. Ch. Das’ Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow (1898, 
pp. 50 sqq.), it will suffice now to refer to those publications. The Tibetan text of the 
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Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan was published by S. Ch. Das, Rai Bahadur, in 1908 (Calcutta, 
Presidency Jail Press), together with a brief index. An English translation has not yet 


appeared. 
TEXT (p. 152) 


ae gga Bega swa as "a8q "Fs aaga Dunya BR | sane ysorad He ga ge Ha | FASq-ae- ga 
BR yaraqyeac: BarAR: QT AA HN’ SyN Soa A Rae sn raca: Sarg a5u'g'S5°45" I 
aaa Deo : Racaiigrargn By Day agar Ss agnag Raa «why * ON AG-waaC: 
BR Sy HN Ba OH gy ARTIS a519 RG aq DN GR GRR GAA aKa Aa EARS AS 


= 


~*~ 


SarR ANIM | ARTA AC IR'SG || 


a Reg xed | TEL BIA DV RN gH yvw Aa gs FIN ARS | was: 

BHA ARG HAAS UA AS PU HAMA A | ANAS YS’ AWA HAS | 

HASTA | BG wash gw | HM AER Ses | ETP AT BANG | AS 

BWIgy se’ | Vay HH syywgcag wags | Parqnqwarayay gy Ay AgSvHm | ES" 3S" 

BIBS 563 +a Bam hN’ Ta" gC" AC | BF oF -qegyaraca : By Sq e 2 aaaearqacch: 3° 5°35" 

Gc: | SN qés "RAN DARA TAZA | aKa Ry Sar aan S5-H gc | RArqaraas'd Sawa yng 

SI STS] My Qa ws gs | Aga egw" | Yaa Raaa-gqqrnss 9 | gang ysT, 

FAS 4 NE UN RSA RICA TC | HANA ay aS R535" | AGM VTA AAG ANY AHA AC Evagage 

aly BAN ANAC PAQa or Tae HE My ae Meany Ay Dae gaa Hepa a aged SNH ar 

nH aa | ya bah aFsra 95489 | SArqaraka axe garac-wg a parma 9D Qeaqe gas: 9-971" 

aga nacy aw dg ar Sv G75 PR Pag garaac: | Su S garasyagyagqa Ac: | aga 

SITS GT Ss agra garg ayaa ay | Bgror qr qary ssa: gs 58+ G+ gs uc: | 

YS gue gnats ge aa za (aa eh bine OEE LE ry 8(&) AAW ANAS Fa 
eo" | AYRES Rag RHA ADIT H 

ARAN AG ALATA AY ee Ry BN AN Ow gy sag Ay ga-F Ber: g Ranrage” T 


| 
ABA WAN AT AT AT-OS: | 4 


TRANSLATION 


Dpal-hkhor-btsan, the son of Hod-sruis, was murdered by his subjects, and the 
kingdom of Middle Dbus-gtsan was lost. The son of his chief queen was Skyed (Skyid)- 
Ide-ili-ma-mgon, and the son of the lesser queen was Khri-bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal. The 
former of the two went to Mnab-ris and Spu-rans ; the other remained at Gtsad- 
ston. The eldest of Ni-ma-mgon’s three high sons was Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon. He 
received Man-yul; the second (middle one), Bkra-sis-lde-mgon, received Spu-rais ; 
and the youngest, Lde-btsun-mgon, received Zan-2un and the three provinces of Gu-ge. 
The latter had two sons, viz. Hkhor-re and Sron-ne. 
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Hkhor-re had [two] sons, viz. Naga-ra-dza and Deba-ra-dza. Later on the three 
together (i.e. the father with his two sons) took the sign of monkhood. Although the 
[religious] name of the father was Ye-ées-hod, he became better (easier) known by the 
names Lo-chen (Pandit) and Mkhan-slob-gcig-pa (‘only Guru’). When he had 
entrusted the government to his younger brother Sron-ne, the hymns and Vinaya 
being widely known, the Smritis (sdstras) came at that time. During the reign of 
Sron-ne’s son, Lha-lde, Subhuti-Sri-santi (Subhiti-sri-santi) was invited [to Tibet] (from 
Kashmir). He translated the Ser-phyogs, and Lo-chen’s disciples translated many 
[other books]. He had three sons. Of these Hod-lde reigned, whilst Byan-chub-hod 
and Zi-ba-hod, the younger ones, became monks, and invited Lord Atisa [to Tibet]. 
During the reign of Hod-lde’s son, Rtse-lde, Zi-ba-bzan-po (Santibhadra) arrived 
in Tibet; and, when the wise men of Dbus-Gtsan and Khams had assembled, 
the great religious council (chos-hkhor-chen-po) of Mnah-ris took place. His son 
was Hbar-lde, then Bkra-sis-lde, Bha-lde, Naga-de-ba; Btsan-phyug-lde went 
to Ya-tshe. His son was Bkra-sis-lde. Then, in order, Grags-btsan-lde, Grags- 
pa-lde. He erected [an image of] Hjam-dbyans (Mafijughosha) of 70 bre 
(a weight) of gold, a stipa of 24 bre [of gold], an [image of] Bde-mchog (Sambara) 
of 500 [Rupees] of white silver, and [an image] of Byams-pa (Maitreya) of 12,000 
[rupees]. His son, ’A-so-lde, bought those 44 towns which had at an earlier 
time been offered to Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) by Mya-nan-med (Asoka). At 
that time they belonged to the Sog-pos (Mongols), and he established a religious 
brotherhood, which was sustained by their taxes. His sons were Hdzin-dar-rmal and 
*An-na-rmal; of these two the latter had the Bkah-hgyur copied in gold. His son 
Rehu-rmal conquered many Indian nations ; he erected [images of] the eight Sman-bla 
in silver, and provided golden roofs for the Hphrul-snan temple. His son was San- 
gha-rmal; and his son Hdzin-dar-rmal. Hdzin-dar-rmal’s son, ’A-hdzin-rmal, first 
became a monk at Sa-skya; [then] he became king again. His son was Ka-lan-rmal. 
With his son, Par-tab-rmal, the family of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end. Bsod-nams- 
Ide of [S]pu-rans was invited to Ya-tshe, and, when he began to reign, he took the 
name Pun[ya]-rmal. His son Pra-ti-rmal and the minister Dpal-ldan-grags-pa beg 
the Chinese roof (golden roof ?) over the Bcu-gcig-zal (Avalokita temple) at Lha-sa. “> 


NOTES 


According to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (supra, p. 48) the original kingdom of the Gu-ge kings was not Gu-ge, 
but Zans-dkar and Spyi-ti. Gu-ge was given to Bkra-sis-mgon, not to Lde-gtsug (btsun ?)-mgon, when King 
Ni-ma-mgon divided his kingdom among his three sons. As, however, Bkra-sis-mgon died without issue (as far 
as we know), his kingdom was apparently seized by Lde-gtsug-mgon’s descendants. This account of the Rgyal-rabs 
is not in agreement with the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), as the above translation shows us. But Iam of opinion 
that in all matters concerning the Western parts of Tibet the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs ought to be given the preference. 
The most famous among the early lama kings of Gu-ge who resided at Mtho-ldin are Ye-Ses-hod and Byan-chub-hod. 
It was my good fortune to discover inscriptions by these two royal lamas on my expedition in 1909. They were 
found at Poo, in Kunawar, and at Tabo, in Spyi-ti. These inscriptions prove that the ancient Gu-ge kingdom 
included at least parts of Kunawar and Spyi-ti. It is of special interest that Atiga’s Tibetan name, Phul-byun, 
occurs in the Tabo inscription. With regard to chronology, the following dates may be deduced from the 

Z 
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Réhu-mig, translated by 8. Ch. Das, C.LE. Rai Bahadur, JASB., 1889, p. 41, and Csoma de Kérés’ Baidurya- 
dkar-po (appendix to his Grammar, p. 184) :— 


Atiéa was born in the year ; 980 A.D. 
Atiéa arrived in Mnah-ris (Gu-ge) in. 1038 a.D. 
Atiéa visited Great Tibet (Lhasa) in. 1041 a.D. 
Atisa died in : : ; ; ; A ; ; : ; 1053 a.D. 
The great religious council of Miah-ris under King Rtse-lde took place in . . 1075 a.D. 


The following is the genealogical tree of the Gu-ge and Ya-tshe kings, based on the above account :— 
Dpal-hkhor-btsan 


| | 
Skyid-lde-fli-ma-mgon Khri-Bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal 
| 


| | 
Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon Lde-btsun-mgon Bkra-sis-lde-mgon 


| | 
Hkhor-re (Ye-Ses-hod) Sron-ne 
| 
oe | : 
Naga-ra-dza Deba-ra-dza Lha-lde Hod-lde Byan-chub-hod 
| 
Rtse-lde 
Hbar-lde 
| 
Bkra-sis-lde 
| 
Bha-lde 
| 
Naga-de-ba 
| 
Btsan-phyug-lde 
Bkra-sis-lde 
/ 
Grags-btsan-lde 
| 
Grags-pa-lde 
’A-so-lde 
/ 
| 


Hdzin-dar-rma] ’An-na-rmal 


Rehu-rmal 
San-gha-rmal 
Hdzin-dar-rmal 
sachdeih-rmal 
Bey: 
From Pu-hrais :— Par-tab-rma] 


Bsod-nams-Ide (Pun(ya)-rmal) 


Pra-ti-rmal 
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This genealogical tree differs from that of the Bodhimér (compare Schlagintweit’s tables) in the following 
points :—(1) Bha-lde and Nagadeba are, according to the Bodhimér, one and the same person. (2) The Bodhimér 
inserts a king, A-rog-lde, between Grags-pa-Ide and ’A-so (A-sog)-Ide. (3) According to the Bodhimér, San-gha- 
rmal and Hdzin-dar-rmal are brothers. (4) Pra-ti-rmal.is called in the Bodhimdr Prite-rmal. Several other names 
are also slightly different. Let me add that the Indian name of Gu-ge is Goggadeéa (Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini, 
v. 1106); for Gogga, or Gugga, see Cunningham in JASB., xiv, p. 80; xvii, p. 159. 

Of King Btsan-phyug-lde it is stated that he went to Ya-tshe, a place which I have not yet succeeded in 
tracing onany map. This statement may mean either a change of capital or a jump to a minor branch of the line. 
Btsan-phyug-lde was possibly a younger brother of a king and received the town of Ya-tshe as his portion, whilst 
the principal line continued to reign at Mtho-ldii. Thus we learn from the above account that another line of 
kings of the Lde dynasty (probably also the descendants of some younger brother of a Gu-ge king) reigned in 
Pu-hranis. As the kings of Ya-tshe made valuable offerings to the Buddhist cause, they may have been in great 
favour with the lamas and their chroniclers. Therefore their pedigree was preserved, whilst that of the kings of 
the principal line was allowed to drop into oblivion. As the names of the later Ya-tshe kings would suggest, the 
dynasty became more and more Hinduized. As the syllable rmal frequently occurs in the names of the kings of 
Ya-tshe, we may call this dynasty the Rmal dynasty. The word rmal probably corresponds to the Indian malla. 
Malla dynasties are known to have existed in Nepal and neighbouring countries from early times. Their fame 
may have induced the Ya-tshe kings to adopt their name. 

When the line of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end, a prince of Pu-hrais was invited to become king of 
Ya-tshe, and he also received a Hindu name. 

As we know from d’Andrada’s account (L’India Orientale . . . descritta da Michelangelo Lualdi Romano, 
Rome, 1653, pp. 364-6), a king [of Gu-ge ?] reigned at Tsa-pa-ran in 1624 a.p. His name was possibly Khri- 
Bkra-Sis-grags-pa-lde, as suggested by the Tabo inscription. This name is a combination of the names of two 
early Ya-tshe kings, and thus speaks in favour of a close family connexion between the Ya-tshe and Tsa-pa-ran 
dynasties. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 


IV. The Chronicles of Cig-tan 


When I travelled in the territory of the old principality of Cig-tan in Ladakh, in 
1906, I was told that the present ex-chief of Cig-tan was in possession of a chronicle. 
The ex-chief, who then resided at Dkar-dkyil, asserted, however, that the original copy of 
the chronicle had disappeared. As, nevertheless, his father had compelled him in 
former years to learn the chronicle by heart, he was ready to dictate it to my munshi, 
Ye-Ses-rig-hdzin of Kha-la-rtse. The latter wrote down the tale afresh, and from his 
copy the following text is taken. 

The principality is situated on a small tributary of the Indus, which falls into this 
river opposite to the village of Mdah. The valley stretches from south to north, 
and in its best days the principality may have extended over about 50 kilometres in 
the valley. 

In the Chronicles of Ladakh the principality is mentioned for the first time under 
Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal in the sixteenth century. There the name of the country is 
given as Pu-rig (Bu-rig). At that time the chief of Pu-rig (Cig-tan) had embraced 
Muhammadanism, and he was involved in a war between the Ladakhis and Baltis. 
In the seventeenth century the principality was again involved in a war between the 
Ladakhis under Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal and the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse. Since then 
it is not again mentioned in the Ladakhi Chronicles. 


TEXT 
BRAT TINA | 
ARATE | BAAS | BHA ApR AWS apa TaTs | Eycrapgeaag az apa 
AVS Ag we | Sa HRagyr aged: | Ae ageR | BAA TATRA Hy Sy | VS 


SR sig ak RHR HAAS" | 
AST BY AYN A REINS | 
ALAR 7 SNH | 

BaF | 289° B° 4 | HS By Aq | ay- Sy Hagers | Ra Haar Fer Pils Sy | YAW Regs 
a8 || 

PAs gare grag RAs aa Seger g yey VP AR apy Swe Aa yg Haar ha syes 
a gee ne ee 1 B5 SBR | SPATE | BAR 
a Ag Farag Sy SER] PAF Ay I PSP PHT TAT APA ASS HAG | YAM’ Ae AIH: 
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Bx Wry pyre agers | RRrMe GAR MBS RR AER i BY AAR I WHT Aq: GYR | wer Saeaia 
AA THAN | 

ASN BS AM WAAR REM s | 

RRC a Eq wa KH5SGq raya 

gqrnratearfiar gary : 


BR} | TONS ars | HSH ray | PYAR ya Karease Beis Sq | A Aa UR RRA Aaa | 
YU RSIVASIN | ST APAPYANIS | APA ASP HAC AY MAGS | ucraPaypgyacra ae Aasx | wee 


STE. iss 


PP PA aps asa | Sx gA aR; | Bac Hagyqs || 
aa Sqr Sega Sew py araya zeae | RReareps: Sqr arae aes | axes Sar Qeaneuceae 
aie 'F | SVC ITT Sea ee | Rarapae Besar | SeeaqraHoapa' sy any ga gga: 
Harn | RQ TQU rR AGE A | BONAR | Sq ARIA STN | APA PAG RA aA AHN | A 
AV aaragg-Ra wa Sqn || 
wre? ee &o° eae 5 “mae NARA * "aa" RAND | Vue acra’ 
ala" 35 | |S qo°a" aay aye wi xaye a az)" a5 | wIraza a" ala: ay ways x ° 3% wa" a mesa Ro" aN | war ar 
qearras'y ee Re Se a qv yj se 4 AAraeram a ey ae | 
ope a etc gad nals Re ir sa ee Be ain iil Bibel bi Pi 
SaPA AN | SYLAR SAT ARS AN | SSAA NS AA AR AN | 5° AAR TAA Ua 
HA | A Acurapara SARA AN | SAAR ANAC AT AN || 


TRANSLATION 


Originally the forefather called Lord Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, who is the con- 
structor of the castles of Dar-go, Kug-so, and Cig-tan, came from Bru-sad in Gyi-lid, 
and arrived before Dar-go. When he arrived there, he was carrying a stick of walnut 
[wood in his hand]. As he perceived that there was a beautiful site and water, he plant 
the dry stick, and prayed :— 

If I should become a lord over all men, 
And if in this place a town should be founded, 
May this stick begin to grow ! 

Thus saying, he planted the tree and went to sleep. When he awoke and looked 
about, he saw buds growing out of the dry stick. Then he built a town. 

At that time two fairies (goddesses) called Ti-sug and Gan-ga-sug arrived [there] 
from Bru-sad in Gyi-lid. When these two fairies arrived there, the fairy of Dar-go 
spread out on the water from the other side of the stream a silk blanket, invited them, 
and brought them to Dar-go. When they arrived at Dar-go, Ltsai-mkhan-Malig built 
[anothe#}. castle, and placed both fairies, Ti-sug and Gan-ga-sug, inside this castle. 


+s 
‘oa, 
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Then Ltsan-mkhan-Malig arrived at a place called Kug-so. As he perceived that 

there also was water and a beautiful site, he planted a dry stick of birch, and prayed:— 
If a town should come into existence in this place, 
And if I should become a lord over all men, 
May buds grow out of this birch [stick]. 

Thus saying he went to sleep. When he awoke and looked about, there were buds 
growing out of the birch [stick]. He then remained there also and founded a town. 
There he built three castles. One of them he called Kra-kra castle, another one Kro-kro 
castle, and the third Pa-kro castle. There his subjects increased, and he remained 
there for many years. 

One day he arrived at the site of Cig-tan, and, looking about, perceived that the 
whole place was beautiful. As he also perceived that it was a beautiful site to build 
a castle, he brought men from Dar-go and Kug-éo. At Chor-bad were two carpenters 
called Tsan-hdas-pa, father and son. He sent to call them, and brought them [there] 
to build the castle. [Thus] he built the castle of Cig-tan and called it Ro-zi-mkhar. 
Then, in course of time, a town came there into existence. 

Whilst the forefather, Lord Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, resided at the castle, and 
governed the whole country, a son, Tshe-rin-Malig, was born to him. To Tshe-rin- 
Malig ’A-hdam-Malig was born; to ’A-hdam-Malig ’Am-zed was born; to ’Am-zed 
‘Am-rod was born; to ’Am-rod ’A-zid-tham was born; to ’A-zid-tham ’A-li-bag-éo 
was born ; to ’A-li-bag-so ’A-ha-dam was born; to ’A-ha-dam ’A-dam-Malig was born ; 
to “A-dam-Malig ’A-dam-mkhan was born ; from his time [they] were made to adhere 
to Muhammadanism. Then to ’A-dam-mkhan Hor-jo-mkhan was born; to Hor-jo- 
mkhan Ha-bib-mkhan was born; to Ha-bib-mkhan Ha-ni-pha-mkhan was born; to 
Ha-ni-pha-mkhan Ma-li-ya-mkhan was born; to Ma-li-ya-mkhan Hu-sen-mkhan was 
born; to Hu-sen-mkhan Ga-bzan-phar was born. 


NOTES 


The Cig-tan chronicle reminds us for two reasons of the Balti chronicles. In the first place, like the Balti 
chronicles, it ignores the early Lamaist members among its chiefs, and in the second place it speaks of a fagir 


as the original ancestor of its line of chiefs. 

& If the chronicles were the only documents referring to the principality that had survived the ravages of 

e, we should be led to the conclusion that the family of chieftains was Muhammadan from the time of its 
emigration from Gilgit down to the present time. Fortunately, an inscription by several Lamaist chiefs of Cig-tan 
has been preserved in the ruined monastery. It records the renovation of this convent and gives Ltsan-mkhan- 
bkra-éis as the name of the principal chief of those times. Ltsan-mkhan means ‘ beggar’ or ‘fagir’, and the 
name Ltsafi-mkhan may have been used as a dynastic name among this line of chiefs. 
Thus the chronicles fall into two unequal parts. The first part contains the legends of the origin of the race 


of chiefs and the principal towns, and the second part the names of the Muhammadan chiefs of Cig-tan, beginning 
with Tshe-rii-Malig, who embraced Islam in the sixteenth century. The first ancestor’s name was probably 
originally only Ltsai-mkhan. When the present chronicle was compiled, the word Malig was added to this name 
simply to give it a somewhat Muhammadan sound. 


As regards the legend of the dr 


x y stick which begins to bud in auswer to a prayer, it is told also at Chod m 
ahul.} 


The ancestor is stated to have emigrated from Bru-éad in Gyi-lid. Gyi-lid is the ordinary Tibetan 


* Compare my collection, Die historischen und mythologischen Erinnerungen der Lahouler, tale No. 12. 
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name of Gilgit; Bru-sad evidently stands for Bru-éal, a town in the close vicinity of Gilgit, if it is not part of 
Gilgit proper. The legend is thus of some interest, us pointing to the probable Dard origin of the dynasty. 

Let me add that Cig-tan as a local name is also found in the close vicinity of Leh. As the Rev. F. Peter of 
Leh informs me, part of the village of Chu-Sod on the Indus is called Cig-tan, and there also is found a line 
of chiefs who call themselves after this place. I believe that the chiefs of Chu-sod Cig-tan are related to the 
line of Bu-rig Cig-tan. Probably several members of the Bu-rig line who could not be trusted politically were 
transported in former times to Central Ladakh. They became the ancestors of the line of Chu-Sod Cig-tan 
chiefs. The following names of Chu-sod Cig-tan chiefs have been culled from documents, mostly of the times 
of the last independent kings of Ladakh :—Jo ’A-dam-mkhan, Jo Ma-ma (= Mahmiid)-mkhan, Jo Si-lim-mkhan, 
Jo Ka-rim-mkhan, Jo ’A-bhi-hdin (=‘Abidin). 

According to the chronicles the Ro-zi castle of Cig-tan was first erected by Ltsai-mkhan-Malig, the fore- 
father of thedynasty. This is quite possible ; but the present beautiful building is hardly more than four hundred 
vears old. With regard to this building the tale of the two Balti artists, father and son, isalsotold. And their 
portraits are still among the wood carvings of the inner court of the castle. 

As regards the list of names of the Muhammadan chiefs of Cig-tan, it extends over about three and a half 
centuries, from 1550 a.p. to 1900 a.p. Allowing twenty-five years for each reign, the chiefs may be furnished with 
approximate dates, as follows :— 


Tshe-rin-Malig . - . 1550-1575 *A-dam-mkhan ; . 1750-1775 
*A-hdam-Malig . ; . 1575-1600 Hor-jo-mkhan : . 1775-1800 
‘hnegee a «|, . Aepewib6Q0-1625 Ha-bib-mkhan . .  . 1800-1825 
*Am-rod_ : - . 1625-1650 Ha-ni-pha-mkhan . . . 1825-1850 
’A-zid-tham : P . 1650-1675 Ma-li-ya-mkhan . ’ . 1850-1875 
’A-li-bag-o : : . 1675-1700 Hu-sen-mkhan : - 1875-1900 
*A-ha-dam. ‘ . . 1700-1725 Ga-bzan-phar : ; . after 1900 
*A-dam-Malig . ; . 1725-1750 the present ex-chief. 


The occurrence of the Dard word tham, king, among these names is of some interest, as again pointing to the 
Dard origin of the dynasty (see Cunningham, Laddk, p. 33). The word mkhan, which is found in several names, 
is, of course, the Tibetan rendering of the Mughal title Khan (Khakan). The note on ’A-hdam-mkhan is to be 
understood as meaning that under him the spread of Islam among the subjects was taken up with greater 
energy. It had been introduced about two centuries before. Itis remarkable that Ra-him-mkhan of Cig-tan, who 
was executed by Zorawar, is not mentioned in the above list (see Tshe-brtan’s Accownt of the Dogra Wars, infra). 
An inscription referring to A-hdam-Malig, who reigned c. 1575-1660 4.p., was found in Cig-tan. It is No. 194 of 
my collection recording a remission of taxes during his reign; several of the persons whom it mentions have 
names which are half-Muhammadan, half-Buddhist. Inscription No. 195, which seems to belong to the same 
times, gives no names. No inscription mentions any of the other chiefs. 

As we learn from Dr. K. Marx’ account of a journey to Cig-tan, the village of Kug-So is still in possession of 
a beautiful grove of old birch-trees, the only birch-trees in Ladekh Dr. Marx was also the first European 


describe the ancient Buddhist temple in the now Muhammadan town of Cig-tan. (See his article ‘ 
arztliche Missionsreise im Jahre 1890’, Eben-Ezer, Leipzig, 1897, p. 62.) 


V. The Genealogy of the Chiefs of Sod 


The following genealogy was obtained from Sher-‘Ali-Khan, the present ex-chief 
of Sod, who has a house at Sod (Yul-ba-ltag), as well as at Bilargo. On a visit to 
Dkar-dkyil, in 1914, I was told that the chief was just then at Bilargo. Therefore 
I dispatched Phun-tshogs, my munshi, to visit him in that place, and to see if he 
were in possession of a genealogy of his family. Sher-‘Ali-Khan actually produced a 
document written in Urdi, containing the pedigree of hisfamily. With regard thereto 
the chief said that the oldest MS. of it had been destroyed in previous wars; but 
that the family had taken care to restore the pedigree from memory, as best they 
could, soon after its loss. 

Phun-tshogs copied the one-sheet Urdi manuscript in Tibetan characters, and 
added to it a few notes in Tibetan, which the chieftain was good enough to dictate 
to him. The additional notes are put in brackets. 

The principality was very small. It comprised only the valley of a tributary 
of the Wakka river, coming down from the Hamoting-pass and falling into the 
Wakka river between Pas-kyum and Dkar-dkyil. 

The village of Yul-ba-ltag may be traced on the survey map, on which it is spelt 
Yuhbatak. A little to the north-east of this place on the map there occurs the word 
Piu (spe-hu, spi-hu, ‘tower’). This may mark the site of one of the ancient castles. 


TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE CHIEFS OF Sop CASTLE 


The great minister Khra-khra-Khan. After him [came] the chief Za-gyir-mad 
(man ?). In his time his power reached from Wan-la to the Gyin-yal (Gyid-yal ?) 
River. After him [came] the chief Rgyal-Malig. After him there lived a chief 
called Chief Nam-rud. After him [came] Hor-jo-Khan. After him [came] the Chief 
Ldo-ro, After him [came] the Chief Tshe-rin-Malig. After him [came] the Chief Sul-tan- 
Malig. After him [came] Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Khan. After him [came] Mig-za-Sul-tan- 
Khan. [Then] ’A-dam-Malig-Khan. [Then] Malig-Sul-tan. After him [came] Mag-ram- 
beg. [Then] Jan-gyir-beg. After him [came] Ya-ya-Khan. [Then] Sa-lam-Khan. 
[Then] Mah-di-Khan. [Then] ’Ag-bar-’A-li-Khan. [Then] Ser-’A-li-Khan. 

[The line of all these chiefs is descended from a Gyil-gyid chief whose name was 
Great Minister Khra-khra-Khan. This chief was in possession of three castles. The 
name of the village belonging to Pa-sar castle is Yul-ba-ltag. It is also called castle of 
Mkhah-hdror (‘fairy-castle’). Together with Sod castle there are three [castles]. 

When the army of the Mongolians arrived, Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Khan gained a victory 
over them. The chieftains of Cig-tan, as well as those of Pa-skyum, are also descended 
from the family of Sul-tan-Khan. A sister of Khri-Sul-tan-Khan became Mah-di-Khan’s 
wife, and [a son called] Ya-ya-Khan was born. 

In the days of the Chief Sa-lam-Khan an army of the Sin-pa (Dogras) arrived here, 
and Pa-sar, the castle of Sod, was destroyed. Sa-lam-Khan was fettered with iron chains; 
he went to Kashmir, and died there. After Sa-lam-Khan had died, his son, called 
Mah-di-Khan, was made Kar-dar over all that had been under his father. He was tax- 
free. But at the time of the Bandabast he was taxed at 130 rupees. ] 


NOTES 


The genealogy of the Sod chiefs should be compared with that of the Cig-tan chiefs, to which it forms a valuable 
addition. The last ancestor of both lines of chiefs is Tshe-rii-Malig, or No. 7 in descent in the above line of 
chieftains and No. 2 in the Cig-tan line. As pointed out by me in my notes on the chronicles of Cig-tan, we are 
obliged to insert a number of centuries between Btsan-mkhan-(or Faqir)-Malig, the first member of the Cig-tan 
pedigree, and Tshe-rin-Malig, the second member of the same. The value of the Sod pedigree rests in the fact that 
it gives the names of five hitherto unknown members of the common ancestry of both houses, who have to b 
placed between Btsan-mkhan-Malig and Tshe-rin-Malig. These are the names from Za-gyir-mad to Ldo-ro 
Khra-khra-Khan, who is found at the head of the Sod genealogy, is evidently identical with Btsai-mkhan-Malig 
of Cig-tan; this seems to be proved by the evidence. For according to the Cig-tan chronicle Kra-kra 
was the name of one of the castles erected by Btsan-mkhan-Malig, and, as lord of this castle, he might well have 
accepted the name of Khra-khra-Khin. That this line of chieftains actually came from Gilgit is also attested by 
the Cig-tan chronicles. The common origin of the Cig-tan and Sod families is further attested by a little note found 
in the above text, viz. that the Pa-sar castle is also called Mkhah-hdror (= Mkhah-hgro, ‘fairy ’) castle. This 
name reminds us of the tale of Btsan-mkhan-Malig’s reception by fairies, when he arrived in the Cig-tan district 
(see the Cig-tan chronicle). aa . 

With regard to the Gyin-yal (Gyid-yal ?) River, I am told that the Gilgit River is meant. This particular 
passage of the above text means that the kingdom of these ancient Dard chiefs once extended from Wan-la, near 
Kha-la-rtse, to the districts close to Gilgit. It would thus have comprised Baltistan, Pu-rig, and Lower Ladakh, 
or the old duchies of the Khri-Sultans of Dkar-rtse, the Pu-rig Sultans, and the various Balti duchies. I can well 
imagine that this assertion is true; for in three of the old genealogies of these chieftains, in those of Skar-rdo, 

Aa 
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Cig-tan, and Sim-sa-mkhar-bu, I have come upon traces of a tale of their common Fagir origin. Besides, the 
Wan-la inscription of the Bcu-gcig-zal temple shows us plainly that the old Dard kingdom may well have extended 
up to Wan-la. But already in very early times—say before 1000 a.p.—this kingdom must have split up into 
various little independent states. 

The statement that Khra-khra-Khan was in possession of three castles is followed by the names of two castles 
only, viz. Pa-sar and Sod, both situated at Yul-ba-ltag, near Dkar-dkyil. Possibly the Kra-kra castle has to be 
added. 

The statement that not only the chiefs of Cig-tan, but also those of Pas-kyum, were related to the Sod chiefs, 
is in agreement with local popular tradition. Besides, the following fact speaks in favour of it. When the line of 
Pas-kyum chiefs became extinct, their property at Pas-kyum was seized by the family of Cig-tan chiefs, in 
particular by Ga-bzai-phar of Cig-tan. At present the Pas-kyum estate is in possession of Ga-bzan-phar’s son, 
Muhibb-‘Ali-Khan, who is married to Shahar-Begam, daughter of Rehan-‘Ali-Khan of Hunza. Ga-bzan-phar’s 
younger brother, Jaffar-Khan, still resides at Cig-tan. In the above text the family name of the Cig-tan- 
Sod chiefs is given as Sul-tan-Khan ; according to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs it is Pu-rig-Sul-tan. 

A Kardar is a kind of district magistrate who has to collect the taxes. Bandobast (or bandobast-sdhib) is 
a title given by the natives to the officer who undertook the first great settlement survey of the country. 


VI. The Genealogy of the Sra-sra-mun Chiefs of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu Castle, 
according to the Tale of Sah-ban of Ki-no 


The following account of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu and surrounding districts was dictated 
to Phun-tshogs, my munshi, by a certain Sah-ban, of Dras, when I was on my tour 
through Pu-rig in 1914. Sah-ban claims to be a descendant of the old line of Dard 
chiefs who once resided at the castle of Sim-Sa-mkhar-bu. He is now an old man, 
and claims to be 98 years of age. When he began to tell his tale, there were several 
other Dards present in the bungalow. But, when Sah-ban had finished the recital of 
his pedigree, I noticed that all these Dards smiled and suddenly left the room. Next 
morning I met two of them and asked what was the reason for that extraordinary 
behaviour, whereupon they replied that they had felt disgusted with the old man’s 
lies. Then they told me that Sah-ban had represented himself in his pedigree as a 
direct descendant of Sra-sra-mun in the male line, whereas he was only a descendant 
from him in the female line. They then gave me some additional information about 
Si-lim’s daughter, Raj-Si-kim, and her marriage to Sah-ban’s father, Sa-lam. This 
additional note is marked by brackets in the Tibetan text. They also added that 
the proper name of the Balti king who once ruled over the district was Sher-‘Ali-Khan. 
This addition was also put in brackets. 

As regards the size of the little principality, it may have comprised the valley 
of the Dras River, above its confluence with the Shingo-Shigar River, including in its 
best days the Dras Valley. The language of the whole district is Dard. 


TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE SRA-SRA-MUN CHIEFS OF SIM-SA-MKHAR-BU CASTLE, 
ACCORDING TO THE TALE OF SAH-BAN OF KI-NO 


The chief of Mkhar-bu called Sra-sra-mun came from Hunze-Nagar. After him 
[came] Ser-’A-li. On Ser-’A-li [followed] Ta-yins. After him [came] Si-lim. After 
him [came] Pha-kyir (Faqir). After Pha-kyir, Bo-trins was born. After him [came] 
Si-lim. After him [the line came to an end, and a daughter only, called Raj-Si-kim, 
remained ]. 

Then Sa-lam, the son of the forefather Hu-sen, [became Raj-Si-kim’s consort]. 
After Sa-lam [followed] Sah-ban, then ’Ab-dul-la, then Go-lam. 

In the beginning the King of China ruled as far as the town of Kha-cul (Kashmir). 

Instead of taxes the Chinese used to carry off seven girls every year. In one year 
it was the turn of a Pir or Mu-sul-man priest’s daughter [to go to China]. This girl 
went before her father and cried bitterly. Therefore the father asked her why she 
cried so much; and the girl said ‘I cry because the Chinese will carry me off for 
taxes’. Then the father (through the powers of religion) caused the Chinese king to 
arrive [in Kashmir] at the time of dinner. [There] he wrote a letter to the effect that 
the girl was not to be carried off, and the king returned to his own country. 

In the time of the Chinese the Bo-dro-masjid of Kha-cul was erected. Then, 
through a war, [a king] called Tsag arose. Then another one, called Tahi-mur, followed. 
After him{a king rose again out of our own midst, called Khri-Sul-tan. Then the duke 
of the Skar-rdo-rock called [’A-li-Ser-Khan] arrived, and built a castle called Go-éen. 
After him came the king of La-dvags, called Sar-lha-chen, and by [his] strong castle- 
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ward, called Rab-rgyas, the Lha-mo-can castle was erected. After that a lady of 
Pa-skyum, called Bil-ti, was married to the king [of La-dvags]. At that time the 
Pa-skyum [chief] erected the two castles of Rgyal-mo-mkhar and Byu-ru-mkhar. 
The [chief of] Pa-skyum used to pay taxes to the great Ladakhi king. The chief of 
Pa-skyum was called Ra-yim-Khan. The [official] who ruled over Hem-babs (Dras) 
under [the king of] La-dvags, was called Jo-mal. 

The castle of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu was destroyed by the Sin-pa in the Sin-pa 
(Dogra) war. 


NOTES 


The first part of the text contains a short genealogy of the old Dard chiefs of Sim-éa-mkhar-bu. It is short, 
because the names of so many members have been forgotten ; and I believe that several of its members are now 
in the wrong place. Still, with regard to a district where every other kind of information fails, it is of some value, 
as containing the names of at least some of its ancient chiefs. It contains all that Sah-ban could remember of his 
mother’s tales. As regards the name of the first ancestor, the first syllable contains the title sra, this being the 
Dard word for Tibetan jo, ‘ chief,’ ‘ prince.’ The following two syllables, viz. sra, mun, are no longer understood ; 
but I believe that they once more contain the title of sra, followed by the word mun[i], Buddhist monk. It is not 
impossible that here, as well as in Baltistan and in Cig-tan, a ‘ religious beggar’ was placed at the head of the line. 
This idea of a mendicant ancestor is once more expressed by the occurrence of the word Pha-kyir (Faqir) among 
the following members of the pedigree. 

The second part of the tale contains a half-legendary account of the abolition of the custom of sending girls 
to China instead of taxes. There may be some historical foundation in this story ; for it is well known that girls 
from Kashmir, and probably also from Dardistan, were much in demand for Oriental haremsin former days. 
That Kashmir was actually under China in Tang times has been fully proved by Sir A. Stein in his Ancient 
Khotan (i, p. 13). But, instead of a Muhammadan priest, the original form of the tale may have meant a Buddhist or 
Hindu priest. With regard to the assertion that the Bo-dro-masjid (Tibetan mosque) was erected in those early 
Chinese days, I have come to the following conclusion :—There are several Bo-dro-masjids in Srinagar, and one of 
them is evidently the Jama‘ masjid. Referring to these, Pandit Anant Kaul says in his Jammu and Kashmir 
State, on p. 57, ‘ The site of the mosque is considered sacred by the Buddhists also, and even now men from 
Ladakh visit the Jama masjid and call it by its old name, Tsitsung Tsublak Kang.’ Tsublak Kang is evidently 
intended for Tsug-lag-khan, the ordinary Tibetan word for old Buddhist temples. The word Tsitsung is 
unintelligible tome. Anant Kaul further says, ‘ The Jama masjid was built originally by Sikander in 1404 with 
the materials of a large stone temple constructed by King Tarapida (693-7 a.p.).... There are remains of several 
stone temples round this mosque, whose builders are not known.’ This note, evidently based on Sir Aurel Stein’s 
researches in Kashmir, plainly states that the origin of the stone temple, which forms the groundwork of the 
famous mosque, actually goes back to the times of the Chinese Tang dynasty. Tarapida’s temple, or at least 
some of the surrounding stone temples, may have been Buddhist, not Hindu, originally. Hence the veneration 
paid to the mosque by Tibetan Buddhists. : . 

The third part of the above account contains a succession of dynasties or empires which ruled over the 
Pu-rig district, according to the tales received by Sah-ban from his mother. The times of Chinese rule were followed 
by those of a certain Tsag, itis said. It is possible that the word 7'sag is identical with the word Chak, the name 
of a dynasty of Kashmir kings who ruled in the second half of the sixteenth century. In that case the name 
would appear to be in the wrong place in the above account: it would have to be placed at least after Timir. 
The occurrence of the name Tahi-mur (= Timir) in this connexion is of particular interest. The above account is, 
so far; the only West Tibetan document that makes mention of one of Chingis Khan’s successors as overlord 
over the country. But we know for certain, from Central Tibetan accounts, that Kublai Khan ruled over Ladakh, 
and that he even carried out a census of that country (see 8. Ch. Das, JASB. 1904, Extra Number, p. 99). 
In 1399 a.p. Timi passed through Jammu on his way to Samarkand. From J ammu he went on a short 
expedition through the mountains of Kashmir. The Khri-Sultans are the famous chiefs of Dkar-rtse in the 
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Suru valley. Their power certainly extended up to the Zoji-la. Sher-‘Ali-Khan of Baltistan is the famous Balti 
king who in about 1550-80 a.p. united all Baltistan and successfully overran Ladakh. The old Balti castle of 
Go-sen has disappeared. Below its site we now find the village of Go-éen (map: Goshun), less than a mile 
north-west of Dras. The old Ladakhi castle of Lha-mo-can has also disappeared ; but a village of that name is 
found a little more than a mile south-east of Dras (map: Lamachun). The name given here as that of the 
Ladakhi king is only a title. It means ‘Great Divinity (mahadeva) of the East’. Lha-chen (great divinity, 
mahddeva) was the dynastic name of the first West Tibetan dynasty; but it was also much used by the 
second dynasty. From the Ladakhi chronicles it becomes evident that the Ladakhi kings repeatedly 
entered into matrimonial relations with the chiefs of Pas-kyum, but the name Bil-ti cannot be found 
there. The two castles built by the Pas-kyum chiefs are no longer in existence. They were erected 
on two rocks facing one another on opposite banks of the Dras river, about one mile east of Dras. As 
regards the family of Ladakhi officials called J o-mal (vice-chiefs), their descendants are still found in the Dras 
valley. According to Moorcroft (ii, p. 42), half of the taxes of the Dras district had, in 1820, to be sent to 
Kashmir. Extensive ruins of the old castle of Mkhar-bu may still be inspected on the top of a rock above the 
trade road, say half a mile below the bungalow of Mkhar-bu. 


VII. Ahmad-Shah’s Chronicles of Baltistan 
AccoRDING To G. T. VIGNE 


G. T. Vigne visited Baltistan in 1835 a.p., at a time when this state was still 
practically independent. He gained the confidence of the Dmag-dpon (duke or chief) 
of the state, and received much valuable information from him. People told him that 
the chief was in possession of a rare book or MS. (possibly the chronicles). He could, 
however, not get hold of it, although he repeatedly asked Ahmad-Shah to let him see 
it. Ahmad-Shah assured him that he had always understood that it was destroyed 
in the great fire during the time of chief Zufur-Khan. Then Vigne says (ii, p. 253): 
‘ He one day produced a book, which he had bought of a travelling pedler, and asked 
me what it was. It was a testament, highly ornamented with paintings, and the text 
was, I have no doubt, Armenian, though I do not understand anything of the 
language.’ It must have been the pictures which induced Vigne to believe that the 
book was a testament. But this short passage suffices to show that in 1835 the chronicles 
of Baltistan were probably no longer existent at Skar-rdo. The greater is the value of 
Ahmad-Shah’s account of Balti history, as communicated to Vigne. Ahmad-Shah 
may have had to learn the chronicles by heart, just as was the case in the Cig-tan 
family (see the Chronicles of Cig-tan). In spite of this loss it is very probable that certain 
historical books are still existent in Baltistan. Not only may several old books have 
been preserved in the castles of minor chiefs, but also the lost chronicles of Skar-rdo 
may have been re-written at a more recent time. AsIam told, the Baltis make use of 
a particular kind of script, which runs from right to left. As Professors A. Fischer and 
Hultzsch tell me, it is not based on any form of Arabic character, but rather resembles 
the Indian form of script. I have, with difficulty, obtained a short specimen of this 
script. It is found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey of India, p. 33. But no traveller 
has as yet succeeded in purchasing an original volume of Balti literature. 

It may be questioned whether the Balti chronicles have a right to range among 
the chronicles of vassal chiefs of the kings of Leh. To this let me reply that the history 
of Baltistan was for many years bound up with West Tibetan history. During the times 
of the Great Tibetan empire (before Glan-dar-ma) Baltistan appears to have formed 
part of it. The foundation of the great monastery of Skar-chun-rdo-dbyin (probably 
Skar-rdo) is stated to have taken place in the Rgya district, Rgya then being the capital 
of Ladakh (c. 804 a.p.). The greatest Buddhist priest of Baltistan, Sbal-te-dgra- 
becom, who erected the famous Skyor-lun monastery! in the vicinity of Skar-rdo and 
Si-dkar (Ba-sho valley) in a.p. 1168, was a regular member of the Lamaist church. It 
was the introduction of Muhammadanism in particular which alienated the Baltis from 
their Ladakhi neighbours. But even then the history of both nations remained inter- 


1 Another monastery of the same name seems to exist in Central Tibet. 
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woven. Now it is the Ladakhis who reign for a time in Baltistan ; then, again, the 
Baltis overrun Ladakh. For this reason we shall do well to collect what remains of 
Balti chronicles. 


ENGLISH TEXT 


(Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, Ladak ... , London, 1842, vol. ii, pp. 251 ff.) 


At one period, as they now relate, the royal race was nearly extinct, the last Gylfo 
(Regyal-po) having left an only daughter, whose hand was sought in marriage by twelve 
vuzirs, or great men of the country ; and ere a choice was made, a Fakir, holding a rod 
of gold in one hand and a purse containing the same metal in the other, was observed 
sitting on a large stone in the village of Shikari (Si-dkar). He was always to be found 
there, and appeared to have made it at once his resting-place and his home; and he soon 
acquired a reputation for extraordinary sanctity,—and the more so, as no one could tell 
whence he came. The young Begum was given to him by the consent of all parties, 
and to this union the Rajahs not only of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), but of Katakchund 
(Mkhar-man ; Khartaksho of the maps), Parkuta, Tolti, Rondu (Ron-mdo), and Astor, 
trace the origin of their families. To this day, when the heir apparent arrives at 
years of discretion, he is seated on the same stone, which is called the Burdo-Nest 
(Bu-rdo = ‘son-stone’?), ... in great state, amidst the shouts of the assembled 
multitude. The reigning Gylfo (Rgyal-po) first makes him salaam, and afterwards the 
inhabitants of Shikari (Si-dkar) present their homage. Then the principal com- 
manders of the army, of which there are more than one hundred, come forward with 
their congratulations and their presents. Then follows the game of the Chaughan 
(polo)... , shooting at a mark with matchlocks or arrows, at full gallop, and the musicians 
and dancing girls display their attractions to the surrounding crowd, and the young 
Gylfo (Rgyal-po) proceeds thence to the Harem, where he receives the compliments of 
his lady relatives. 

But the more authentic knowledge of their history, as detailed to me by Ahmed 
Shah, commences with Ali Shér Khan, who built the great stone aqueduct by which 
water is brought across the valley from the Satpur stream, and by which, also, a quantity 
of useful soil that would otherwise be washed away is banked up and preserved. He 
built also the fort on the rock, and raised an elevated platform, planted with chunars 
(Platanas), close under the Killah (Qila), and containing the tombs of the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos). When he and his son, and successor, Ahmed Khan, were dead, Abdul and 
Adam Khan, his other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khan, who built some of the Durwasus 
(Darwaza) or gates, already noticed, so oppressed the neighbouring Rajahs, that they 
sought assistance from the Mogul Emperor of Delhi, Aurangzyb, who sent an army from 
Kashmir. Upon which, Abdul Khan made his submission, and the brothers then went 


in person before the Mogul, who told them to divide the succession ; but they died on 
their return in Kashmir. 
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Shamrad or Shah Murad, son of Ahmed Khan, was presented with a jaghir 
(jagir, ‘rent-free land’) in Kashmir, by the Mogul, and Ahmed Shah used to complain 
to me that he did not now (1835) enjoy the revenue of it. He also told me that the 
Killah (Qila) was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzyb; that they brought 
elephants with them (which I can scarcely believe to have been the fact), and that he had 
now in the castle some old guns, drums, armour, etc., and implements of war, which 
they had left behind them, and which, by some mistake, I neglected to see. 

Shamrad or Shah Murad Khan was succeeded by Rafir-Khan, who was followed by 
Sultan Murad, who re-took Ladak (it having been previously taken by Ali Sher Khan, 
and lost by his son), and made himself master of Gilghit, Nagyr, Hunzeh (Hunza), and 
Chitral. He is said to have built the bridge near the Killah (Qila) of Chitral. The name 
of the first Ali Sher Khan, or Shah Murad, is still to be seen upon a mosque at Ladak. 

In the time of Zufur Khan, the castle of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) was destroyed by fire, 
and much that was valuable was burnt with it. . . . Zufur Khan took the castle of 
Iskardo (Skar-rdo) from the Keluncheh (probably Bkah-blon-che, ‘ great minister’), a sect 
or family who came from Purik. He was young when the Keluncheh usurped the throne 
of Iskardo, and afterwards, by turning them out, acquired the name of Ghazi. 

The Keluncheh were not Shiahs, as are the Little Tibetians, but were heretics from- 
either the Suni, or the Shiah persuasion—following the doctrines of a Syud who came 
from Kashmir in the time of Rafir Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea 
of the faith. In common with the Shiahs he does not respect the three first Caliphs, 
but venerates the memory of Ayesha, the daughter of Abubekr ; and Hafza, daughter of 
Osman, who were both wives of the prophet, who, as such, he affirms, are worthy of 
honour also. In these, and some other respects, he differs from the Shiahs, but the 
Rajah and inhabitants of Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), and Purik adopt 
his doctrines. 

Ali Sher Khan . . . father of Ahmed Shah, the present Gylfo (Rgyal-po), signalized 
himself by taking the castle of Shighur (Si-dkar), and making prisoners of an invading 
army from Ladak. 

He left two sons, Ahmed Shah of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) and Gholaém-Shah, the Rajah 
of Parkuta on the Indus: who both reigned at the last-mentioned places, in consequence 
of the will of their father. . . . The territories of Anmed Shah are extended from Chorbut 
(Chos-hbad) to Husdra (Astor) inclusive. Chitral, the country of Shah Kator, has long 
been independent of Little Tibet (Baltistan), and the rajahs of Gilghit, Nagyr, and 
Hunzeh (Hunza) by no means owned him as their superior. But besides those already 
mentioned, Ahmed Shah was monarch of Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), 
Keris (Kye-ris), Katakchund (Mkhar-man), Tolti, Parkuta, and Royal or Rondu 
(Ron-mdo). On his seal, as that of a Shiah prince, are inscribed the following words :— 


Ali sher an dawur-dadgur Kez-o-yaft 
Ahmed Shah bur ada zufur. 


Translation :— 
Ali, the lion of that just God, through whom 


Ahmed Shah obtained victory over his enemies. 
Bb 
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He had five or six sons; the eldest, whose name was, I think, Shah Murad, died 
just before I visited Iskardo (Skar-rdo) for the first time. He was a young man of great 
promise, and universally regretted. He died, it appeared, of fever, and amongst other 
remedies employed to cure him, I remember that one was having no furniture in his 
room but what was of a blue or green colour. . . . Hisown brother, Mohamed Shah, was by 
no means his equal in abilities, and having been intrusted with the government of 
Husara (Astor), by way of trial, abused his authority in such a manner, and showed 
himself so incompetent as a ruler, that his father determined to disinherit him, in favour 
of Mohamed Ali Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the Shighur (Si-dkar) Rajah, 
whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Mohamed Shah was a daughter of the 
Rajah of Katakchund (Mkhar-man), from which family it was usual for the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos) of iskardo (Skar-rdo) to select a wife, as the mother of the heir-apparent. 
In consequence of this determination Mahomed Shah quarrelled with his father, and 
ran off, accompanied by two or three adherents, and put himself under the protection of 
Gulab Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, at the castle in Purik (Bu-rig), near the frontier. 

This happened after my first visit to Iskardo(Skar-rdo), in 1835, and from that time 
he became a puppet in the hands of Gulab Singh (of Jammu), who amused him, and 
worried Ahmed Shah, by promising to make him governor of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), if 
ever he took the country. Young Mohamed Ali Khan had been placed on the 
inauguration stone, and received the homage of his future subjects. He was about 
thirteen years of age, short, and very stout, with a mild and intelligent expression of 
countenance, and very fond of field sports. . . . Mirza Hyder is a little boy, a younger 
brother of Mohamed Ali Khan. Achmet Ali Khan is a natural son of Ahmed 
Shah, by a woman of lower extraction; he has by far the finest features, and most 


intellectual head, of any of the family, was the best shot, the best rider, and the best 
swordsman. 


NOTES 


The story of the Faqir ancestor of the Balti chiefs reminds us of the Chronicles of Cig-tan (see the latter). 

Regarding the great stone aqueduct of Sadpur (the barrage), which was stated to be the work of ‘Ali-Sher- 
Khan, let me mention that it was visited by Miss Duncan in 1904. Miss Duncan’s book, A Summer Ride through 
Western Tibet, contains several interesting photographs of these grand works (see pp. 304, 306), and a full 
description of the ruins. Miss Duncan was told by the natives that the barrage had been built by the last 
Buddhist Raja of Baltistan. This is not impossible, considering the fact that Buddhist images have been 
preserved on the barrage until quite recently, as was ascertained by Miss Duncan. The following are a few notes 
from Miss Duncan’s description (pp. 304-6) :—‘ The barrage crosses the river just where it leaves the lake, is 
about 14 feet high and 6 feet thick, and has two tiers of doors, six in each tier, each door 5 feet by 2 ft. 9 in., with 
deep, smoothly cut, semicircular grooves to receive the rounded edges of the dressed granite slabs, now lying in the 
water below, which were used to close them . . . High up on the buttress wall there is an oblong slab of slate- 
coloured stone, the middle part sunk, leaving a sharply cut, raised edge, which looks as if it had been a memorial 
tablet, but there is no trace of lettering on it.’ Thus, unfortunately, the history of the origin of the barrage will 
probably remain obscure for ever, and we shall not be able to decide whether it is the work of ‘Ali-Sher-Khan or of 
some earlier king. About 44 miles from the barrage are found the ancient Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions 
which were noticed by Vigne (see vol. i, p. 365). Vigne calls the rock * the Buddhu stone ’, and speaks of a regular 
translation of the inscription in J.A.S.B., which, however, I have not yet been able to trace. A translation of my 
own, based on Miss Duncan’s and my munshi Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs’ copies, has appeared in Miss Duncan’s Summer 
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Ride (pp. 300-2). As regards ‘Ali-Sher-Khan’s conquest of Ladakh, it is attested by the Ladakhi chronicles, 
where the full history of the war is given (see under Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal). The mosque inscription at Leh 
is said to contain the name of Aurangzib. This is very probable, for the mosque was built at Aurangzib’s 
special request. 

As regards the quarrel for the succession under ‘Ali-Sher-Khan’s sons, it is apparently referred to by 
Bernier (1663), when he says (Ouldinburgh, 1671-2, iv, pp. 122-3) :—‘I may further add that some years since, 
there being a dissension risen between the family of the king of the Little Tibet, . . . one of the pretenders to 
the crown did secretly call for the assistance of the governor of Kachemire, who by order of Chah-Jehan gave 
him powerful succours and put to death or flight all the other pretenders, and left this man in possession of the 
country, on condition of an annual tribute to be paid in crystal, musc, and wool. This petty king could not 
forbear coming to see Aurang-Zebe, bringing with him a present of those things I just now named.’ Thus, 
instead of Aurangzib, Shah-Jahan should have been mentioned in the chronicle in connexion with the quarrel. 

As regards the conquest of Ladakh under Sultan-Murad, it is not mentioned in the Ladakhi chronicles. 
I conjecture that the word ‘ conquest ’ does not quite suit the case. It was probably only a more or less successful 
plundering expedition, similar to that of the Ladakhis mentioned under the second ‘Ali-Sher-Khan. 

The chief Ahmad-Shaih is described by Vigne as a man of great personal strength. He says (ii, 
p. 234) :—‘ Ahmed Shah, though not standing more than 5 ft. 11 in., was one of the tallest men in the 
country. His personal strength is said to have been very great, and many of his feats are recorded; 
one, I remember, was that he had broken a gun-barrel in half with his hands. He must now be 
a man between 65 and 70 years of age.’ Of his personal appearance and character, he says (ii, pp. 236-7) :— 
‘The Gylfo’s (Rgyal-po’s) eyes were not large, but dark and penetrating, his eyebrows large and black, 
his nose and mouth well formed, his beard a little silvered, and his expression highly indicative of shrewdness 
and intelligence . . . I never detected him in a falsehood, and from the first day of ray arrival, unti: that of my 
departure, his behaviour was always kind and respectful.’ 

Ahmad-Shah’s quarrel with his son Muhammad-Shah is also mentioned by Cunningham, who says that it 
led to the conquest of Baltistan by Zorawar-Singh in 1841 a.p. The La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (supra, p. 131) says 
that the Dogra army was led through the gorges of Baltistan by the chief of Mkhar-man. This was a chief 
of the family of Muhammad-Shah’s mother. He probably took the side of Muhammad-Shah because his family 
had been offended by Muhammad-Shah’s deposition. 

Vigne’s book contains (ii, p. 221) interesting portraits of Ahmad-Shah of Baltistan in 1835 and of 
his son, Ahmad-‘Ali-Khin. 

The following is an attempt of my own to furnish the Balti chiefs with approximate dates :— 


‘Ali-Sher-Khan . ; 1570-1600 a.p. Contemporary of Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. 
Ahmad-Khan, and his 

brothers, Abdul and 

Adam-Khan c. 1600-1630 a.p. Contemporaries of Shah-Jahan 1628-1658 a.p. 
Shah-Murad . c. 1630-1670 a.p. Contemporary of Aurangzib 1658-1707 a.p. 
Rafir-Khan . c. 1670-1700 a.p. 
Sultan-Murad c. 1700-1730 a.p. ; 
Zufur-Khan . c. 1730-1760 a.p. Mentioned in the ‘ Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje’. 
‘Ali-Sher-Khan c. 1760-1790 a.v. » »  *Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin’. 
Ahmad-Khian © c. 1790-1841 a.p. Contemporary of Vigne, Zorawar, etc., 1835 a.pD., born 


c. 1770 A.D. 
Muhammad-Shah . . c. 1841-1860 (?) a.p. Born inc. 1820 a.p. 


It is interesting that Muhammad-‘Ali-Khin was placed on the inauguration stone when he was 13 years of 
age. Many Tibetan kings have begun to reign at 13 years of age. 


VIII. The Genealogies of the Balti Chiefs 


Cunningham visited Ladakh and the neighbouring countries in 1846 and 1847, 
a short time after Ladakh and Baltistan had lost their independence. On his journey 
he collected the various pedigrees of the dethroned Balti chiefs. He does not tell us 
from what source they were drawn, but it is very probable that these lists of names 
were read to him from the historical books of the Baltis, which are written in the native 
alphabet of Baltistan. Possibly the historical books did not contain anything but lists 
of names. In my article ‘Ten ancient historical songs from Western Tibet’ (Ind. 
Ant., 1909, pp. 57 sqq.),I remarked that all the lines of Balti chiefs were in all probability 
descended from one common ancestor. I stated that the present pedigrees of the Balti 
chiefs all date from Muhammadan times, and contain only partly reliable matter. 
With a view toatrustworthy point of chronology a note in the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs may 
prove useful. It is there stated that ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan, who was apparently master of 
all Baltistan, invaded Ladakh. This ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan is generally called only by one 
or two of his names, and can be traced in all the Balti pedigrees, which were collected 
by Cunningham. On p. 30, where the dukes (dmag-dpon) of Kha-pu-lu are given, we 
find as No. 58 a Sultan-Mir-Khan. On p. 31, among the dukes of Kye-ris, as No. 3, 
there occurs a Raja Ali-Mir-Sher. On p. 32, among the dukes of Parkuda, we find an 
Ali-Sher-Khan as No. 4. On p. 33, among the dukes of Shigar (Si-dkar), as No. 15, an 
Ali-Mir is found. On p. 35, among the dukes of Sbal-ti-Skar-rdo, as No. 1, the name 
Ali-Sher may be read. On p. 37, among the dukes of Ron-mdo, the name Ali-Sher 
occurs as No. 1. Thus we see that the same duke is found in the genealogies eight, nine, 
or ten generations before the year 1830 a.p. Only in the case of Shigar (Si-dkar) 
are there thirteen names before 1830. Here a younger brother may have occasionally 
followed an elder brother. My belief is that all the present lines of Balti chiefs are 
descended from ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan, who wasmaster of the country from c. 1570-1600 a.p., 
and that there is no certainty about the names preceding him. Now I see that 
Cunningham was told practically the same thing by the natives themselves. He says 
on p. 28, ‘The chiefs of Khapolor (Kha-pu-lu) and Keris, who both trace their 
families up from Bewan-cho, declare that all the chiefs of these countries are descended 
from Bikam, the tenth generation from Bewan-cho.’ Now it does not make much 
difference whether we take Bikam or ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan as the founder of the lines of 
Balti chiefs; for Bikam is ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan’s great-grandfather, according to the 
Kha-pu-lu pedigree. 

The following is Cunningham’s list (Ladak, p. 29) of Gyalpos (kings) of Khapolor 
(Kha-pu-lu) :— 
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(a) Tue Ragas or Kua-pu-tu (Cunningham’s Spelling) 
1. Sultan Sikandar. 38. Saad Malik Shah Shuja. 
2. Sultan Ibrahim. 39. Sultan Yagu. 
3. Sultan Ishak. 40, Sultan Yagu Latif Beg.' 
4, Abdul Ralimad. 41. Sultan Yagu Sher Ghazi. 
5. Mir Barahir. 42. Sultan Jagu Ahmed Ghazi. 
6. Arman Samahir. 43. Sultan Nur Ghazi. 
7. Beshrab Nam. 44, Sultan Alemgir Ghazi. 
8. Tinlu Tung. 45. Sultan Biwan-Cho. 
9. Sultan Mahmud. 46. Sultan Hil Ghazi. 
10. Mehndi Ghazali. 47. Sultan Sher Ghazi. 
11. Mehndi Ibrahim. 48. Sultan Beg Mantar. 


12. Mehndi Malik Haider Shah. 49, Sultan Torab Khan. 

13. Sultan Malik Ghazali. 50. Sultan Salmundé. | 

14. Sultan Malik Shah. 51. Sultan Brol Dé. 

15. Sultan Juned Shah. 52. Sultan Malik Baz. 

16. Sultan Haider Shah. 53. Sultan Arzona. 

17. Sultan Haider Karar. 54. Sultan Tikam. 

18. Sultan Shah Ibrahim. 55. Sultan Bikam. 

19. Sultan Johar Fani. 56. Sultan Kurkor. 

20. Sultan Najm Malik. 57. Sultan Bairam. 

21. Sultan Malik Rustam. 58. Sultan Mir Khan, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 

22. Sultan Mehndi Mir. 59. Sultan Ibrahim, c. 1600-1630. 

23. Sultan Malik Mir. 60. Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho, c. 1630-1660. 

24. Sultan Malik Jahar. 61. Sultan Husen Khan, c. 1660-1690. 

25. Saad Ulla Khan. 62. Sultan Rahim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 

26. Saad Karun Beg. 63. Sultan Ha:im Khan, c. 1720-1750. Mentioned in 

27. Saad Jalil Khan. the ‘ Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje ’. 

28. Saad Rustam Beg. 64. Sultan Daolut Khan, c. 1750-1780. Mentioned in 

29. Saad Atta Ulla Khan. the ‘Gant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rie’. 

30. Saad Khalil Khan. 65. Sultan Mahmud Ali Khan, c. 1780-1810. 

31. Saad Yakub Khan. 66. Sultan Yahia Khan, c. 1810-1840. Mentioned in 

32. Saad Mir Ghazi. the ‘Grant. of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin’. 

33. Saad Malik Purnur. 67. Sultan Daolut Ali Khan reigning in 1846. 

34. Saad Babir Malik. Mentioned in the ‘ Grant of land to Bsod-nams- 

35. Saad Mokhim Khan. bstan-hdzin’ 

36. Saad Shah Azim Beg. 68. Has a son, Md. Ali Khan. Mentioned in the 

37. Saad Gohar Beg. ‘Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin ’. 
NOTES 


Kha-pu-lu stretches 25 miles down the Shayok (S4-gyog) river, beyond Daho, the whole length of the 
chiefdom being 67 miles. As the mean breadth is about 30 miles, the area will be 2,010 square miles. The 
mean height of the villages is about 9,000 feet. (Cunningham, p. 28.) 

As stated by Cunningham (p. 28), the above genealogical tree opens with Sultan-Sikandar, or Alexander the 


Great, whose successors were Abraham and Isaac. Cunningham believed that after Sultan-Yagu, the thirty-ninth 
name, the list was tolerably correct, because the name Yagu has descended to the present day as a title in the 
family, the present chief (in 1846) being styled Sultan-Yagu-Daolut-Ali-Khan. Of course, the Kha-pu-lu chiefs 
may have had an ancestor called Yagu ; but Cunningham should not have made 1410 4.p. his probable date. He 
places him in the beginning of the fifteenth century, because he wants him to be a contemporary of the Kashmir 
king, Sikander-Butshikan, the fanatic Musalman. But, in order to place him there, he finds it necessary to 
furnish each one of the Kha-pu-lu chiefs with an average reign of only fifteen years. This is altogether too short. 
Experience has shown me that about thirty years is the average length of each reign in Tibet. It will be safest, 


1 Cunningham’s dates begin here: they differ from those given below. 
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therefore, to begin our chronology of Kha-pu-lu with Sultan-Mir-Khan (in full probably ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan), 
and to place his reign in the second half of the sixteenth century. Of some interest is the occurrence of the 
Tibetan title Cho (Jo), ‘ prince,’ ‘ chief,’ in the names of two of the chiefs. 


NOTES TAKEN FROM MISS DUNCAN'S SUMMER RIDE (pp. 201-65) 


Miss Duncan spent several weeks of the summer of 1904 at Kha-pu-lu. The legitimate chief of the place in 
1904 was Raja Nasir-‘Ali-Khan, son of the late Raja Hatim-Khan. As Nasir-‘Ali-Khan was a minor, his uncle 
Raja Muhammad-Sher-‘Ali-Khan was in charge of the government. The people of Kha-pu-lu are adherents of the 
Shiah sect of Musalmans, and the Kha-pu-lu mosques are builtin Kashmirian style. A few people belong to the 
Nir Bakhsh sect (p. 243). Compare Miss Duncan’s picture (p. 200) of the famous mosque of Chag-Chang, 1} miles 
from the capital. This mosque is believed to be 400 years old, and the beautifully carved walnut panels were 
stated to have been inserted 200 years ago. The mosque is said to have been built on the site of a Buddhist 
temple, and a brass plate over the door to have covered a document stating the age of the building. There 
was also an inscription on a beam in the veranda, which the maulvi said referred to its history. As Miss 
Duncan rightly remarks (pp. 239, 240), it would be interesting to have a translation of it; for it might throw 
some light on the question as to when Muhammadanism was introduced into the countrye The ancient castle 
of Kha-pu-lu, high up above the present village, was also visited by Miss Duncan (p. 220). It was a complete 
ruin. Another observation of interest is that at the great Tamasha telescopic trumpets, like those of the 
Lamaist mystery plays, were used at Kha-pu-lu. 

With regard to the question as to whether the name of Kha-pu-lu is of Dard or Tibetan origin, let me note 
that in the Kesar-saga (S.N., i) a sacrificial goat of the name of Ka-bu-lu is mentioned. Thus the name may be 
of Tibetan origin. 


The following notes on the relationship of Kha-pu-lu to Ladakh are found on pp. 30 
and 31 of the Treaty of Wam-le :— 


TEXT 
p. 30. gu arses uy RZ aa 5 Rea 155 GAA HAN Ry A ANS 5 RANT Aq asa az* a: 


A 


pap PS Sqraragc gy | gargscs | Scraps AA ay Wage rar ily-uc: | SRR pega araeaay: 


2% | arya 82 | eR SR prsac Ma ages | Suc Qermea xy ax preibo 

p. 31. ge QracarAyp 5a aay: gor gy ax ay ah drain : Spy RA papa Ho age 
ALT ANF Amer gqwagy ayia aga aaa Gy Aqama aay at aga hay Sap SAAN | a 
APE py aga arar as azucds y 


TRANSLATION 


p- 30. Queen Zi-zi said: ‘On the occasion when a friendly relationship was 
established at Kha-hphu-loo, and when my forefather Ha-da-khan (Haidar-Khan ?) 
and my uncle Rdab-lad-khan (Daulat-Khan ?) gave Zi-zi to wife [to the Ladakhi 
king], an agreement was made [as follows]: “If a boy should be born, Stea-mkhar 
will be given [to him].” As it was not put on Zi-zi’s kha-dbav (personal authority ?), 
it does not now belong to us. Now that it has been said that Zi-zi is kha-dban 
(become of age ? authoritative ?), it must be placed at our [disposal].’ 

p. 31. To speak pleasantly about the fact that Kha-hphu-lo was brought under 
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La-dvags, the chief of that principality, which owns 5,000 soldiers, had in turns to bow 
before Skar-rdo and before La-dvags, and out of regard to his near kinship (?) he was 
not to such a degree under the Ladakhis, as are the Pu-rig chiefs. 


NOTES - 


Queen Zi-zi was one of the wives of Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. She is probably identical with ’A-yum-khri-rgyal-om 
buried in the Muhammadan burial-ground at Hun-dar, Nub-ra. Sten-mkhar is not known to me; but, as the name 
means Upper Castle, it may refer to the Leh Castle, the residence of the kings. It is quite probable that 
Queen Zi-zi had received a promise that her son would be heir to the throne of Ladakh. 


(6) Toe Ragas or Keris (Kye-ris) (Cunningham’s Spelling) 


1. Biwan-cho.1 6. Ali Khan, reigning in a.p. 1685. 

2. Léo. 7. Mir-Beg. 

3. Raja Ali Mir Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 8. Mirza-Beg. 

4. Ahmed Mir. 9. Zulfikar Khan. 

5. Amir. 10. Kuram Ali Khan [reigning in 1846 a.p.]. 


Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the district of Keris (Kye-ris) is situated along the lower course of the 
Shayok, just above its junction with the Indus. Itis about 16 miles in length, and 10 miles in mean breadth. 
Its area is not more than 160 square miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 8,000 feet. 
The present chief, Kuram-‘Ali-Khan, gives the above genealogy of his family. 

Regarding Cunningham’s date (p .31) of ‘Ali-Khan (1685) I must say that there exists little foundation for 
it. He seems to have based it on his date for the battle of Bab-sgo. But at the same time he seems to have 
forgotten that according to his own statement on p. 326 a certain ‘Ali-Khan had nothing to do with the battle 
of Bab-sgo. He mentions him as a chief of Baltistan during the time of Bde-ldan’s conquest of Baltistan. 

A raja of Kye-ris (Kiris) is also mentioned by Miss Duncan (p. 276) and other modern travellers ; but 
personal names are not given. Kye-ris is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies (see ‘ The Eighteen 
Songs of the Bono-na Festival’, No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, 1905, pp. 93 sqq.). 


(c) THz Dmac-prons oF Parxupa (Cunningham’s Spelling) 


1. Bokha.! 8. Azim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 

2. Sher. 9. Sahadat Khan, c. 1720-1750. 
3. Ghazi. 10. Abdul Rahim, c. 1750-1780. 

4, Ali Sher Khan, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 11. Mahomed Ali, c. 1780-1810. 

5. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630. 12. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1810-1840. 
6. Sher Shah, c. 1630-1660. Son, Jafar Ali Khan. 

7. Azizcho, c. 1660-1690. 


NOTES 

Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the present chiefdom of Parguta (Parkuda) extends from Sarmik 
(probably Gser-mig), 10 miles above the confluence of the Shayok and Indus, to Goltari, near the junction of the 
Dras river, thus including both Khartaksha (Mkhar-man) and Tolti (Rtal-ti?). Its length is about 43 miles, its 
mean breadth 32 miles, and its area 1,548 square miles. The mean height of its villages above the sea is 
about 7,800 feet. 

As correctly stated by Cunningham, ‘Ali-Sher-Khan conquered Ladakh and bequeathed his possessions to 
hisson, Ahmad-Khan. But we must add that he did not do this as Duke of Parkuda, but as master of all Baltistan. 
The Rgyal-pos of Sbal-ti always selected their wives from the family of the dukes of Parkuda, as the most exalted 
of their neighbours. 

Although a number of modern travellers have passed through Parkuda, none of them mention the names of 
recent chiefs. It is interesting that the old title of Dmag-dpon, ‘leader of the army’ (duke, Herzog), has been 
preserved in this family. The title cho (Jo, * prince’ or “ chief’) is also found after the name of one of the dukes. 


1 Cunningham assigns dates, not given here, to all these rulers. 
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Parkuda is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies ; the same must be said of Khartaksha 
(Manthrokhar of the Dards) (see ‘The Eighteen Songs of the Bono-na Festival’, song No. vi, Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq.). It was the chief of Parkuda (or Mkhar-man) who acted as way-leader to Zorawar on his 
expedition against Skar-rdo. It was probably also a chief of the same line (Kalamanya = Mkhar-man) who 
according to Jonaraja’s Rajatarangint (vv. 157-8) of Kashmir killed Rifichana-Bhotta’s father (c. 1320 a.D.). 


(d) Tae Cuters or Suicar (Si-pKaR) (Cunningham’s Spelling) 


1. ’Amachah.? 15. Ali Mir (1570-1600). 
2. Chah-tham. 16. Ama Chan Dé. 
3. Chama-tham. 17. Ghir-ze. 
4. Yaksir Gao-tham. 18. Haidar Khan. 
5. Khomulgo-tham. 19. Hasan Khan. 
6. Gobilgo-tham. 20. Imam Kuli Khan. 
7. Khan. 21. Kuli Khan. 
8. Makhan. 22. Azem Khan. 
9. Ram. 23. Ali Khan. 
10. Rahmim. 24. Husen Khan. 
11. Daolat Shah. 25. Mohammed Khan. 
12. Haripal Marchak. 26. Koli Khan. 
13. Ambarot. 27. Suliman Khan, c. 1830. 
14. Ghazi Mir. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 32) 


The little chiefdom of Shigar is confined entirely to the valley of the Shigar-river. Its length, from south- 
east to north-west, is 72 miles, and its breadth 36 miles. Its area is 2,592 square miles, and the probable mean 
height of its villages above the sea is not less than 8,000 feet. 

Shigar possesses a chief of its own, but he has generally been subject to the chiefs of Balti. The above 
genealogy was obtained from Sulimin-Khan, the present (1846) chief of Shigar. It is curious because the title 
tham or ‘king’, borne by the earlier princes, proves that the family must be connected with the Dards of 
Hunza-Nagar, whose chiefs bear the same title at present. 


NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


The occurrence of the Dard title tham, ‘ king,’ in the above genealogy is, of course, of great interest, but 
it does not necessarily prove a relationship of the Si-dkar chiefs to the Hunza-Nagar chiefs. It simply points to 
the Dard origin of all the Balti chiefs. The title tham is also found once in the genealogy of the Cig-tan 
chiefs. Si-dkar is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies (see ‘The Eighteen Songs of the 
Bono-na Festival ’, No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, 1905, pp. 93 sqq.). 


NOTES FROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (p. 291) 


Although Miss Duncan does not give the names of any members of the chief’s family, she mentions 
the famous polo-place of Si-dkar (picture in Vigne’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 289), three butts for archery, like 
those found in most Balti villages, and the large and very handsome mosque of the place. Regarding 
the mosque she says:—‘A broad flight of steps leads to spacious veranda, in which I lingered long, 
gazing with delight at the rich carving on door-posts and window-frames, the designs in most cases being 
the same as those at Khapallu, but much more finely executed. The mculvie . . . said that a round brass plate 
over the lintel of the door covers a document giving the age of the building, which he stated to be a 
thousand years (!).’ 

Vigne says (ii, p. 292) that about 6 miles from the raja’s castle at’ Si-dkar there is a defile on the left, from 
which steatite is procured in great abundance. This steatite is turned into cups and plates by the Baltis. Vigne 
also states that Si-dkar was conquered by Raja ‘Ali-Sher-Khan (father of Ahmad-Khan) of Skar-rdo. 


1 Cunningham assigns dates to all these rulers, 
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The following notes on the conquest of Si-dkar are found on p. 46 of the Treaty 
of Wam-le :— 


TEXT 
Gre AWA Rar’ SAT ayaa gy ys" APRA AHR SN YA Ae wale a °a" 
Rarsyegarasc: | 345° Fea gaS Hy agers garad say Bqwasw gC AN | exqx- rapes | 
BAAN RAW Say AAI AN WAP ASAT’ gle | i io 


p. 46. Sxas gua 


TRANSLATION 


p. 46. The king of Mul-be (Pu-rig) says: ‘ Although we (the Pu-rig people) 
did not transgress (?) in that respect (on that purpose ?), many strong and experienced 
men [went] after that from La-dvags to Sbal-tihi-yul ; and, as the chief of Skar-rdo sent 
an auxiliary force, filling the earth [and like] the ocean, the castle of Si-dkar was 
reduced, and Bhan-ti and Nan-khons were united. The aim [of all this] was the conquest 
of Purig....’ 


NOTES 


This conquest of Si-dkar by the united forces of Skar-rdo and La-dvags must have taken place between the 
years 1730 and 1750 a.p. The purpose of this war seemed to be the conquest of Pu-rig, as surmised by Bkra-Sis- 
rnam-rgyal of Pu-rig. This is probably not true. Bhan-ti is not known to me. It may be a name of Si-dkar. 
Nan-khons is the same as Nan-gon (Baltistan). 


(e) THe Reyat-pos or Batti (SBAL-TI) + 


1. Ali Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 6. Zafar Khan, c. 1730-1760 a.p. 

2. Ahmed, c. 1600-1630 a.p. 7. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1760-1790 a.p. 
3. Shah Murad, c. 1630-1670 a.p. 8. Ahmed Shah, c. 1790-1841 a.p. 
4, Rafi Khan, c. 1670-1700 a.p. 9. Mahomed Shah, c. after 1841 a.p. 


5. Sultan Murad Khan, c. 1700-1730 a.p. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 35) 


Balti or Balti-yul is called Palolo, or Balor (Bolor), by the Dards, and Nang-kod (Nati-goi) by the Tibetans. 
Balti (Sbal-ti) is the most common name, and perhaps the oldest, as it is presented by Ptolemy in Byltae. (Let me 
add that, according to Sir A. Stein, it is the ‘Great Poliu’ of the Chinese historians of the eighth century, 
‘Little Poliu’ being their name for Gilgit—F.) The country is also frequently called Skardo (Skar-rdo), from the 
name of its well-known fort and capital. (Let me add that the name Skar-[chun]-rdo-[dbyins] is mentioned in 
c. 804 a.p. as that of a Buddhist temple in the province of Rgya (Ladakh). A place called Gomba-Skardo is 
actually marked on the Indian Survey map, about 5 miles west of the present town of Skar-rdo. Gomba is the 
vulgar pronunciation of the Tibetan Dgon-pa, ‘ monastery.’ Baltistan is the ‘ Little Tibet’ of the Kashmir 
chroniclers.—F.) 

Balti proper is a small district bounded by Shigar (Si-dkar) on the north, by Keris (Kye-ris) and Parguta 
(Parkuda) on the east, by Gures on the south, and by Astor and Rongdo (Roti-mdo) on the west. Including 
the tableland of Deotsu, it is about 60 miles long and 36 broad. Its area is about 2 160 square miles, and the mean 
height of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 


1 The spelling is Cunningham’s, but not the dates, 
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NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


For the fuller history of this dynasty, the most powerful which ruled over all the other chiefs of Baltistan, 
see infra, ‘ Ahmad-Shah’s Chronicles of Baltistan.’ Cunningham has (p. 36) the following note on the fate of 
Ahmad-Shah after 1841 :—‘ In the winter of 1841, Ahmed Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedition against 
Lhasa; and on Zorawar’s death, was taken prisoner and confined in Balwalté near Lhasa, where he soon died. 
Balti is now held in jaghir by Muhammad Shah, the disinherited son of Ahmed Shah, who pays an annual tribute 
of Rs. 7,000 to Maharaja Guliib Sing, of Kashmir.’ (Dr. Hutchison, of Chamba, however, tells me that the tomb 
of the Balti king Ahmad-Shah is found in Kashtawar.) 

Miss Duncan gives us (pp. 305-6) the name of a Raja who reigned at Skar-rdo a few years before 1905, 
Shah-Abbas. Shah-Abbds died in 1898. Noother name is forthcoming. She saw the Raja and his court hawk- 
hunting. She visited the ruins of the times of the Dogra wars, and has the following notes on them :—‘ We paid a 
visit to the lower of the two old killa, which was partly destroyed by the Dogras, . . . but which has been restored ; 
it is built on two shelves of a projecting spur of the great rockin the middle of the valley. At the foot of the rock 
there are a few ruins, which Dr. Thomson describes as exhibiting in 1847 the remains of former magnificence, 
including a part of a marble fountain, but of this we saw nothing ; they are probably the ruins of the palace of 
Ahmed Shah. . . The highest peak of the rock, about 1,200 or 1,400 feet above the valley, is precipitous on all 
sides ; in the small upper killa perched on the top of it, the Rajah Ahmed Shah took refuge during the Dogra 
siege, having laid in a stock of provisions to last for three years. For some time he defied his enemies, who 
could not find any way of getting at him till, according to local traditioh, a faithless subject betrayed him for a 
bribe, and showed the pathway.’ Another note of interest is that the Indus is called Attak (or Attock) immediately 
below Skar-rdo, according to Miss Duncan. 

Skar-rdo is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies. See my article, ‘ The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-na Festival,’ Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq. A picture of the Skar-rdo rock in 1836 is given in Vigne’s 
Travels (ii, p. 192). 


(f) Tue Curers or Ron-mpo ! 


1. Ali Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 7. Murad Khan, c. 1750-1780 a.p. 

2. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630 a.p. 8. Abbas Beg, c. 1780-1810 a.p. 

3. Ali Shah, c. 1630-1660 a.p. 9. Ali Khan, c. 1810-1846 (reigning in 1846). 
4. Daolat Sher, c. 1660-1690 a.p. 10. Husen Khan (son). 

5. Assad Ulla Khan, c. 1690-1720 a.p. 11. Abdullah Khan (grandson). 

6. Mahomed Ali Khan, c. 1720-1750 a.p. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (pp. 36-7) 


Rongdo (Ron-mdo) is the last Tibetan district on the Indus to the westward of Balti (Sbal-ti). On the 
north lie Shigar (Si-dkar) and Hunza-Nager, and to the west and south are Gilgit and Astor. The 
name means ‘district of defiles’ (lit. Lower Valley of defiles.—F.), and is descriptive of the bed of the Indus, 
which throughout Rongdo is a deep rocky gorge. The district extends from Gurbidas to a tree at Makpon-i- 
Shang-Rong (Dmag-dpon-gyi-spyan(?)-ron), a distance of 45 miles, with a mean breadth of 32 miles. Its area 
is about 1,440 square miles, and the mean height of its villages about 6,200 feet. The chief of Rongdo claims 
descent from the Makpons of Balti, to whom the district has always been subject. 


NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


Ron-mdo is not claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies, but many of the villages in the 
neighbourhood have Dard names. A Tibetan inscription mentioning a royal archer was discovered near 
Ron-mdo by the Rev. Mr. Gustavson, of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission. It is mentioned in my Collection 


of Tibetan Inscriptions, under No. 9. A picture of the Indus at the Ron-mdo bridge is given in Cunningham’ 
Laddk (Plate III). moe nningham’s 


* Spelling Cunningham’s, but noc the dates. 


IX. The Chronicles of the Chiefs of Ko-lon in Lahul 


When stationed at Kye-lan, Lahul, as a missionary, I asked Thakur Amar-Chand 
of Ko-lon to show me his family chronicles, if he had any. He said that his father, 
Hari-Chand, had compiled a chronicle in 1880 A.D., but that the information contained 
in it was drawn from older documents. Amar-Chand recently brought it up to date. 
Amar-Chand very kindly had the chronicles copied for me in the original Urdi, and he 
also ordered his munshi to prepare an English translation for my use. Besides the 
Urdia chronicles Amar-Chand produced also a genealogical tree of his family in Tibetan, 
and several other Tibetan documents. A number of letters by Kula kings to the chiefs 
of Ko-lon were discovered at Ko-lon by Mr. Howell. Stone inscriptions containing the 
names of several former chiefs of Ko-lon have been discovered in the vicinity of the castle 
of Ko-lon. 

Ko-lon is situated on the right bank of the river Bhaga, about 16 miles above the 
confluence of the rivers Chandra and Bhaga. Ko-lon was the capital of a small chief- 
tainship, which in its best days extended from the confluence of the Chandra and 
Bhaga to the Baralatsa pass, on the right bank of the river. This narrow strip of land 
was their own property, but since the reign of Man-Singh of Kuli, 1674-1717 a.p., they 
had to watch over the interests of the Kuli kings in the whole of Lahul. Lahul then, 
as now, comprised the valleys of the Chandra, and the Bhaga, and of the united rivers 
down to Tirot. 

The chiefs of Ko-lon are never mentioned in the chronicles of the neighbouring 
countries, but Lahul as a whole is referred to occasionally in the chronicles of Ladakh 
and Kula. Under the first great king of Ladakh, Ni-ma-mgon, a country called Spyi- 
Icogs is mentioned. According to K. Marx, Spi-lcogs probably stands for Lahul. Later 
on two Tibetan conquests of Kula are described, under the Ladakhi kings Lha-chen- 
Utpala and Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I. In both cases Lahul was apparently included in 
the conquest, although it is not specially mentioned. Then, during the reign of the 
last independent Ladakhi king, Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal, Lahul is repeatedly referred 
to under its Tibetan name Gar-za. Let me add that the name Lahul is entirely unknown 
among the Tibetans. 

In the chronicles of Kuli Lahul is repeatedly mentioned in the first legendary 
chapters, and again in the chapter referring to the conquest of Lahul by the Kula kings 
in the seventeenth century. Here the name Lahul is used for the country. 

The first European who published a pedigree (in Urdi) of the chiefs of Ko-lon was 
Col. Massey. In his publication the pedigree begins with No-no-Chun-nun (Chogan) and 
Sen-ge. To the pedigree is added a brief account of the conquest of Ladakh by the 
Dogras, which would be rather out of place here. 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION! AND NOTES 
By Lieut.-Col. D. C. Purtiort, M.A., Ph.D. 


Genealogical Tree 


Nil Chand 
‘commonly called Thakur Chandla, ancestor of the Chhatri family, Chandrabansi or Pal, of the Gotama gotra) 


Stirat Chand 
Bhim ee 
Phagi mes 
Dharam lana 
Dip Chana 
Gyan Chand 
Tek Chand 
Ram Sea 
Dayal brand 
Fatah Chand 
Karam Chand 


' 
| 


JAGIRDARS OF Kotani Kouiane JAcinpars or Kotat Gunranc 
Nono Chogan (Aib No-no Chu-nun) Singe (Sen-ge) 
| 
Chhang Namgiyal (Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal) Sharsam (Sar-gsum) 
| 
Tashi Angiyal (Bkra-Sis-dbai-rgyal) Chogan (Chu-nun) 
Chhang ? (Tshe-dban) Hari Ram 
| 
Bhag Chand Bhimi Ram 
a em it eg | 
| | | |p ae, 
Tashi Angta (Bkra-Sis-dban-drag) Dharam Singh Gatti (Dgah-phrug) Nima Singh (Ni-ma-sei-ge) 


Or 


Dharam Chand Devi Chand Moti Ram 


/ 
Bhag Chand 
/ 


| 
[Ratan Chand]% 


| 
Tara Chand 


. | 
Hari Chand Ram Chand Mihr Chand 
/ 
: | | 
Amar Chand Mangal Chand Jai Chand 
| 


; | 
[Nima Wangiyal (Ni-ma-dban-rgyal) Lal Chand Nil Chand]$ 


1 The original Urdi is peculiar and has copyist’s errors and omissions. 


2 (Read ‘Chhiyang’, as in the Narrative.—F. W. T.] 8 Not in the Urdii. 


pd 
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Narrative of the Family 


At first, during the time of self-rule (i.e. of independence) two Chhatri families, 
Pal and Rana, ruled over various districts in that mountain. At that time, in the 
district of Bangal, one family, Pal, becoming powerful, defeated the remaining small 
families of Pal and Ra, and took possession of their country. At the present time a 
space of about 800 years must have elapsed since Rana Nil (a Chhatri by caste and of the 
Lunar Family), commonly known as Thakur Chadla Strat, an ancestor of ours, was 
a self-ruler (i.e. an independent Rand) in Kolang, in the district of Bangal. 

Unable to endure the oppression of the above-mentioned Pal, he came into the 
district of Lahul (where he used formerly to go for sport, and hence was acquainted 
with the district) to one named Ajo Pal Totiya Thakur, who was an independent 
ruler of the Pal family. 

Since Totiya Thakur had no heir, but only a daughter, he gave her in marriage 
to Rana Nil Chand, whom he took to live with him as a son-in-law.’ After the 
decease of the above-mentioned Totiya Thakur, Rana Nil Chand became independent 
ruler of the district in his stead and named [Totiya’s] district after his first place.? 
Since that was a time of independent rule, he made conquests round about and 
extended his territory. : 

The length east to west from Lingti to Jagliwa,i, the frontier of Kothi Thadi, 
is 60 miles; breadth north to south at the least 30 miles, at the most 203 miles. The 
son of Nil Chand was Strat ‘4 Chand; of Stirat Chand, Bhim Chand; of Bhim Chand, 
Phagi Chand; of Phagi Chand, Dharam Chand; of Dharam Chand, Dip Chand ; 
of Dip Chand, Gyan Chand ; of Gyan Chand, Tek Chand ; of Tek Chand, Ram Chand ; 
of Ram Chand, Dayal Chand; of Dayal Chand, Fatah Chand; of Fatah Chand, 
Karam Chand. For ten generations without a break, i.e. down to Dayal Chand, the 
independence of this family continued. In the time of Fatah Chand the Raja of 
Tibat got possession of Lahul; but the territory of ten families remained as before 
in their possession. Moreover, under Tibat the rule of this family was extended to 
the whole of Lahul. Down to the time of Karam Chand, i.e. about one hundred years, 
the rule of Tibat over this territory continued. During this time Lamas and Guris 
were introduced into this country. This is the reason why below*® Karam Chand 
the names of our ancestors* are in Tibetan. Afterwards, in the time of Singi and 
Non6 Chogan, the sons of Karam Chand, Raja Man Singh of Kulli, through the decline 
in power of the Tibatan Raja, became the ruler of Lahul. At this time, too, the 
territory of this family remained as before. Since in this family the custom had 
come down that the eldest son should succeed and the younger sons sit under him as 
dotha,is,' the names of the latter used not to be entered in the family tree. Since the 
two brothers Singi and Nonéd Chogan were equally powerful, hence in the time of 
Raja Man Singh the territory was-divided and both became equal jagirdars under 
Raja Man Singh of Kulla. Singi took possession of Gumrang and Noné Chogan of 


‘ I think this is the meaning of wble, ‘house son-in-law.’ * i.e. Kolang in the district of Bangal. 
* The figures seem to be merely transposed. * In the Urda usually spelt with a “ 
° In the genealogical tree ? * [Who were Buddhists. } 


’ [Is this word a derivative of the Hindi dohatd, ‘a daughter’s son’ ?—F. W. T.] 
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Kolang. From this onwards there are two branches of the family, the descent of 
each being carried on separately. 

The son of Singi was Sharsum; of Sharsum, Chogan; of Chogan, Hari Ram ; 
of Hari Ram, Bhimi Ram. Bhimi Ram had two sons, Nima Singh and Gata. Nima 
Singh’s son was Moti Ram, and Gati’s son was Devi Chand. At this time Moti Ram’s 
son Bhag Chand and Devi Chand! himself are in possession of the jagir. The second 
branch is: the son of Noné Chogan was Chhiyang Namgiyal ; and the son of Chhiyang 
Namgiyal was Tashi Angiyal; and the son of Tashi Angiyal was Chhiyang; and of 
Chhiyang, Bhig Chand: and to Bhag Chand two sons were born, Dharam Singh and 
Tashi Angta, known as Dharam Chand. Dharam Singh died without issue. Dharam 
Chand had a son Tara Chand, and Tara Chand had three sons, Hari Chand, Ram Chand, 
and Mihr Chand. In 1877 a.p. Thakur Tara Chand died in his 74th year; and 
according to ancient custom the succession fell to me, Thakur Hari Chand, the eldest 
son, and I am now in possession. After me my son Amar Chand, now one and a half 
years old, will succeed. 

Thakur Ram Chand’s son, Jai Chand, is alive. Mihr Chand died without issue. 
For something over two hundred years, i.e. from the time of Noné Chogan down to the 
time of Tara Chand, this district remained subservient to the rajas of Kullai. In 
1843 a.pD., in the time of Thakur Tara Chand, the Sikhs conquered Kulli from Raja 
Jit Singh. At that time Lahul, too, came under the Sikhs. The Sikhs ruled for six 
years. Then even the above-mentioned jagirs of my family remained as before. 
In 1849 a.p. the English Government took over the Panjab. Then, too, these two 
jagirs of my family remained as before. These three changes of rule occurred in the 
time of Thakur Tara Chand. It is the custom in our jagirs, following the custom of 
the hill Rajas, that the eldest son of the Thakur is called T'ikah. The whole of the 
jagir is his right. The other brothers are counted as his dotha,é, and they are entitled 
to subsistence only from this ancient jagir. If there is [no] Tikah born to a real 
Thakur, then the nearest dothd,é is considered to be the rightful heir to the jagir. 
About 800 years have elapsed since Rana Nil Chand came from Kolong in the district 
of Bangal to settle in Lahul. At the same time Thakur Ratan Pal of the Pal family, 
a resident of Gondh in Bangal, came to Lahul and settled in Tinan, and named Tinan 
Gondala after his first place of residence ; and of his family at the present time Thakur 
Hira Chand is alive and the holder of the jagir of Gondala. 

1. As long as the Tibatan rule remained, [our ancestors], under the Tibatan 
rulers, governed the whole of Lahul. 

2. Under the rule of the Kullai Rajas all state business between the Rajas of 
Kulla and Laddakh and Tibat was entrusted to us: our ancestors conducted it. 

3. In the beginning of the English rule, on account of the social position of the 
family, first on 17th September, 1852, all the business of Lahul was entrusted to 
Neg (Parah*) Thakur Tara Chand. He performed various services for his superior 
officers and various European travellers in these parts and also on the Tibat frontier. 


1 First cousin of Moti Ram ? a . 
2 Ido not understand what pdrah and chdruh mean. They do not appear to be proper names. [Wilson's glossary 


gives the word nek-dari inthe sense of ‘sums or portions of the crop, collected from the cultivators’ of a village for ‘the 
village expenses and payments to the village officers and servants ’.—F. W. T.] 
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In addition to his pay as a Neg he had the grazing rights! of the whole of Lahul 
allotted to his family. 

4. In 1857, when Mr. Salaganwait (Schlagintweit), a Survey Officer, was murdered 
in Yarkand, the duty of inquiring into the case and bringing back all information 
was entrusted by Government to me, Thakur Hari Chand. Accordingly, in my own 
person I went to Laddaikh. From thence I sent my special trustworthy servant to 
Yarkand and learned all the details of the above-mentioned officer’s death, how he was 
murdered without any reason by Wali Khan, the ruler of Kokan (Kokand), who at that 
time was engaged in ravaging the country around Yarkand. On learning this I returned 
to Jalandhar, to Colonel Lek (Lake), the Commissioner, and reported the matter. Asa 
reward for this service, I received from Government one thousand rupees and four 
hundred rupees as travelling expenses. 

5. In 1861, when news was received that some English gentlemen were coming 
from China to Simla by way of Lasa, etc., then according to a suggestion from Govern- 
ment and with the sanction of my revered father, Thakur Tara Chand Sahib, I, in 
my Own person, went out as far as Gadar (Sgar-thog ?) and Rodakh (Ru-thog ?) in 
Tibat to welcome and offer my services to the above-mentioned gentlemen. When no 
news of them was obtainable, I returned and reported the fact to Government. As a 
reward for this service, I was granted a robe of honour and a parwanah expressing the 
satisfaction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, signed by the Secretary, and 
sealed with the office seal. 

6. In 1861, in recognition of the high status of his family and in appreciation 
of his services, my father, Thakur Tara Chand Sahib, was raised to the rank of Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant [Commissioner]. He was given the power 
of a police officer of the first grade in criminal cases and of a civil officer with powers 
to fine up to Rs. 10. The criminal fines were allotted to him. In addition to his 
ancient ancestral jagir he was granted a mu‘afi * of Rs. 100 a year, on Kothi Barbog. 

7. In 1863, in accordance with orders from Mr. Remitan (Egerton ?), Deputy 
Commissioner of Kangrah, according to the wishes of Government to establish trade 
connections between India and Tibat by way of Yabasti Gar, I, in my own person, 
went as far as Tibat and reported the circumstances of that place to Government. 
On this occasion Government granted me a reward of five hundred rupees. 

9.° In 1867, on account of his services and ability and in appreciation of what 
he had done, an increase was made in the powers of my father, Thakur Tara Chand. 
He was made an Honorary Magistrate of the third grade, with criminal and civil powers 
of an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, [and] according to the powers of an 
ordinary Assistant Commissioner he could deal with civil cases up to Rs. 100. 
Criminal fines could be retained by him, and, instead of the exemption of Rs. 100 
on Kothi Barbog which in 1861 was granted to him as a temporary measure, he was 
permitted to retain the fourth part of the revenue of Lahul, a sum amounting to 
Rs. 550. 

10. In 1868 the office of Registration was established in Lahul, and my father, 
Thakur Tara,Chand, was appointed Sub-Registrar. 


' It is not clear whether he had the right of grazing for himself or the taxes for grazing generally allotted to him. 
* Exemption. * There is no para, (8) in the Urda. 
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11. In 1870, when an English Mission, under Mr. Tamas Daglas Forsath 
(Thomas Douglas Forsyth), was sent to Yarkand by the Indian Government, I went with 
it. Since the English Mission was not permitted to go outside its camp, which was 
in Yangi Shahr,} without the permission of Ataliq Ghazi, the Wali of Yarqand, I, in my 
own person, and in accordance with the orders of Mr. Forsath of the English Mission, 
came out of the camp and measured the circumference of the ramparts by pacing, and 
made a map, which is reproduced in the book of travels of the above-mentioned English 
gentleman, and of which the method of preparation is mentioned in paragraph 176 
of the travels. 

12. In September, 1871, my father, Thakur Tara Chand, voluntarily resigned 
from the office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
The Government accepted my father’s resignation, and in place of my revered father 
appointed your humble servant to this office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner ; and those powers of a Magistrate of the third grade 
and civil powers up to Rs. 100 were bestowed upon me; and your humble servant, 
too, was appointed Sub-Registrar in the place of his revered father. 

13. In 1872, with the approval of Government, his [my father’s] name was 
entered as a Member of the Committee of Local Rates of the District of Kangrah. 

14. In 1876, in appreciation of the social position of his family and his services, 
the title of Wazir was bestowed by Government on him, reference Letter No. 606, 
dated 30th March, 1876, from the Secretary to the Government of the Panjab to the 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner in answer to Your Honour’s letter No. 278, 
dated 17th of the same month. 

15. In addition to this, my revered father, Thakur Tara Chand, obtained the 
honour of a seat in the Governor’s Darbar, and now your humble servant’s name, too, 
is found in the list of the Governor’s darbaris, being number 42 of the list ; and, like 
other chiefs and Rajas, I have five armed retainers exempted from the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act. 

9th April, 1885. | 

Thakur Hari Chand, Wazir—Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Civil Judge 

of Lahul in the District of Kangrah. 


(Later additions, not in the Urdu original.) 


15. In the year 1900 a.v. Thakur Hari Chand died, and Thakur Amar Chand 
succeeded to the jagir of Ko-lon. My claim to the offices of Honorary Wazir, Trade 
and Civil Judge of Lahul was acknowledged, and my cousin Thakur Jai Chand was 
appointed Wazir of Lahul during my minority. In June, 1903, on coming of age, 
I was appointed Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of Lahul. I have held the office 
since then, and have filled it to the full satisfaction of my superior officers. During 
the absence of Thakur Jai Chand I have also acted as Sub-Registrar of Lahul. I have 
also been acting as an assistant to the Military Transport Registration Department. 

16. In June, 1906, Mr. H. Calvert, Assistant Commissioner of Kuli, proposed 
to visit certain places in Tibet and to take me along with him. I accepted his offer. 


1 « New City.’ 
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The work of providing beasts of burden was entrusted to me, and before the date of 
starting | had the required number of horses and mules ready. We went through 
the Rampur State (Bashahr) to Tibet. In Tibet we visited places of mercantile 
interest. The journey lasted from the 18th of June till the 3rd of October. We 
returned via Spiti. During the journey we suffered much through the scarcity of 
grass and other things; and the bad roads were also a source of trouble to us. We 
first visited Gartog, where the Assistant Commissioner met with the Garpon 
(Sgar-dpon). He conversed with him on matters of trade facilities. From Gartog 
we went to Chocho, and from that place to Bongba, and thence to Thog-jalung, Dolang. 
etc. ‘There are gold-mines in these places, and I guided the Assistant Commissioner. 
T also took him to Shumorti (Chumurti) and Chhagrachan. These two places are famous 
for their horses. These places have not as yet been visited by any English traveller. 
the reason being that the Tibetan authorities do not permit the English to visit them. 
Even if permission to visit them has been secured, it is very difficult to surmount the 
many obstacles which arise on the way. For many marches it is difficult to find 
water, grass, or wood. Even coolies are not supplied for these places in Tibet, so 
that vast arrangements have to be made before starting. I myself made the arrange- — 
ments for everything that was needed on such a terrible journey. It was also I who 
kept the Garpon from refusing us permission. 


NOTES. 

With regard to the first part of the chronicle, which contains the history of the chiefs from Nil Chand to 
Karam Chand, I wish to state that it is not supported by other historical documents or inscriptions. Not a single 
name of a chief ending in Chand has as yet been discovered in Lahul, apart from the chronicles of the Ko-lon 
chiefs given above. On the contrary, from an old inscription and a document of the sixteenth century we learn 
that the chiefs of Ko-lon had Tibetan names prior to Nono Chogan (Chu-un) and Seii-ge, who lived in the 
seventeenth century. On an old stone inscription discovered by Mr. Howell the name of an ancient Ko-lon 
chief is given as Boldor (probably Hbol-rdor) ; and in a document referring to the erection of a mchod-rten 
(Inscription No. 128) the name of a chief of Ko-lon, who wasa contemporary of Parbat-Singh of Kuli (1584-1618). 
is given as Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal. It is quite possible that the names ending in Chand were invented by the 
chronicler with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-lon appear as descendants from Rajpit ancestors. This, they 
thought, would raise them in the eyes of the Kuli kings. It is also very strange that the Rajpit origin of the 
chiefs of Ti-nan is asserted in the Ko-lon chronicles. According to the Ko-lon chronicles the chiefs of Ti-nan 
emigrated from Gondha in Bangal; but according to the Ti-nan chronicles they came from Leags-mkhar in 
- Gu-ge. I should think that the latter statement has a greater claim to our acceptance. The country of Bangal 
mentioned in the chronicles is the province of Bara Bangal, which nowadays forms part of Kuli. The many 
Tibetan names which are found in the second part of the pedigree cannot be recognized in their Urdii dress. 
They have to be compared with the names contained in the Tibetan document from Ko-lon (q.v.). 
Instead of Kolang the Tibetans say Ko-lon ; and instead of Gumring, Gui-ran. For Thog-jalung see above, 
p. 94 (sub fin.). 

As regards the claim of the Ko-lon chiefs to have been in charge of the management of Lahul during the times 
of Tibetan rule before 1605 a.p., I must say that it is not confirmed by popular tradition. The latter is in favour 
of the view that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were Governors of Lahul during that time. 

The conquest of Lahul by the Sikhs must have taken place before 1843 ; for, when Cunningham visited Lahul 
in 1839, he found the country already in the hands of the Sikhs (J ASB.. 1841, pp. 105 sqq.). 

Adolf von Schlagintweit was murdered on his expedition to Turkestan on the 26th August, 1857, near Kashgar. 

The date of Tara Chand’s death is not clearly given. First we read that Tara Chand died in 1874 ; 


aw VRAD then we 
read thAt he was still alive in 1876; and according to Col. Massey he died in 1877, 


X. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Ko-lon in Lahul 


In my introductory notes to ‘ The Chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-lon’ I remarked 
that Hari-Chand, when compiling the chronicles in 1880 a.p., made use, according to 
his own statement, of older documents. I discovered one of these older documents 
when the present chief of Ko-lon, in 1906, very kindly allowed me to examine his family 
papers. It was a simple pedigree in Tibetan. I had it copied at once by my munshi, 
Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan, and now publish it. The original is a one-sheet MS. 
written in Tibetan dbu-med characters. At first sight it may appear superfluous to 
edit it at all, in addition to Hari-Chand’s chronicles of Ko-lon in Urdi. But, as the 
Tibetan names of the pedigree are very difficult to recognize in their Urdi dress, it is 
of importance to show them also in their Tibetan form. This genealogical tree in 
Tibetan shows a great similarity to the genealogical tree of the Bar-hbog chiefs, 
especially with regard to the first line of the MS., which in both documents is not quite 
intelligible. I give this line in parallel columns :— 


1 Bar-hbog: Nag-se-tsi-ka-bai be mu-dzab na-mu-na lam bar 2 
2 Ko-lon: Nag-sa-cig-kyi ba-yi mu-jub-bad na-mu-na lam bar 2 
1 ba-ba-ta ji-min-gar-pa-nra ko-khri Bar-bog 

2 ba-bad ji-min-gar-spran-na ko-khri Ko-lon. 

Several words of these lines seem to be Urda. Mu-dzab or Mu-jub-bad is probably 
Hindi-Arabic mujib, ‘ cause,’ etc. ; namunah is Urdt for “ type’, ‘pattern’; 6a-ba-ta, 
ba-bad, may be Urdi-Arabic bdbat, ‘account’; lam-bar is the Urdi-English word 
‘number’; ko-khri is Urdi kothi, ‘ granary,’ ‘ government office.’ 

The fact of the existence of these Urda words in the first line of both documents 
would point to a time when Lahul was strongly influenced by her Kult neighbours. 
This was certainly the case when Lahul was conquered by the Kula kings in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. That the Bar-hbog pedigree was drawn up 
not much later is proved by the fact that it was not continued after the conquest of 
Lahul. As the.same Urdi words occur also in the Ko-lon document, we may conclude 
that it was also drawn up after 1680 a.D., say in 1700 A.D. (if the word lambar, ‘ number,’ 
does not point to a still later origin). But it was added to as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Another explanation would be that the first lines in Urda 
were written at a later date than the rest. 

As I stated in my notes on the ‘Chronicles of Ko-lon ’(p. 205 supra), it is 
probable that the names ending in can (cand) were invented by the chronicler of 
Ko-lon with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-lon appear as descendants from 


Rajput ancestors. 
1 [For an explanation see below, p. 209, n. 1.—F. W. T.] 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION 
*(Zag-Sa-cig-kyi-ba-yi-mu-jub-bad-na-mu-na-lam-bar 2 ba-bad-ji-min-gar-spran-na-ko-khri-Ko-lon. | 

Nil-can 

Su-rat-can — 
Bhim-ca 
ae 

The name(s) of ten generations Dha-rma-can 
Deb/ean 

Rgyan-can 
Trig-can 
Ram-can 

“fhe 


Pha-ta-can 


Ka-ram-can 


No-no-Cui-gun (No-no-Cun-nun) Sin-ge (Sen-ge) 


Tshan-rnam-rgyal (Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal) Sar-sum (Sar-gsum) 


Bkris-’ati-rgyal (Bkra-Sis-dban-rgyal) Cu[nj-gun (Cun-nun) 
Tshan (Tshe-dban) Ha-ri-Ram 
| 
Bag-ga-can Bi-mi-Ram 


| Jal ; | 
Bkra-Si-’an-krag (Bkra-sis-dban-drag) Da-ram-Sin Ni-ma-sin (Ni-ma-sen-ge) oe (Dgah-phrug) 
| 


Ta-ra-can Hu-ti-Ram De-bi-can 


NOTES 


The meaning of the words ‘ name (or names) of ten generations’ is absolutely unintelligible to me. As 
regards the Tibetan forms of the names, the orthography leaves much to be desired. I suppose that the following 
spellings were intended :—(below Karam-can{d]) : No-no-Cun-nun, Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal, 
Tshe-dban, Bhaga-cand, Bkra-sis-dban-drag (or grags), Dharma-sii, Tara-cand ; Sen-ge, Sar-gsum (?), Cun-nun, 
Hari-ram, Bhemi-ram, Ni-ma-sii, Dgah-phrug, Hu-ti-(?)rém, Devi-cand. 

The following is the genealogical tree of Bkra-sis-dban-drag’s descendants drawn up by my munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, and continued to the present day. Some of the dates are taken from Massey’s book on Panjab 


genealogies, 


1 [This seems to be only the heading of an official form (Urdi) on which the genealogy was written. With the aid of 
Mr. C. A. Storey and Col. D. C, Phillott I make out the reading and rendering as follows :—nagqsh-i-chaki ba mujib namiuna 
lambar 2 babat zamin pargand kothi Ko-lon ‘ statement of property according to form number 2: account of the lands of the 


Pargana (district) of kothi Ko-loi’.—F. Wat.) 
Ere 
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Bkra-sis-dban-drag 
| 
Tarad-cand (died 1877) 
| 


Mehar'oana (died 1870) Ram-cand (died 1884) Hari-cand ee 


| a 
Rje-cand (Jai-cand) | 
| Amar-cand Mangal-cand 
| 


/ : | 
Nil-cand  Lal-cand Ni-ma-dban-rgyal 


As regards the branch line of Gun-ran, Sen-ge’s descendants, the following notes will suffice to bring the 
pedigree down to the present day :—Dgah-phrug’s son, Devi-cand, lived from 1832-1903. Ni-ma-sili’s son was 
Moti-ram (or Hu-ti-ram). Moti-ram’s son, Bhag-cand, was born in 1863. He lives at Ga-ri (Ska-rin). He has a 
little son called Ratan-cand. 

Only a few of the names of chiefs given above are found in Lahuli inscriptions. The earliest among them seems 
to be Bkra-Sis-dban-rgyal, whose name is given as a*contemporary of Spri-tim-Sin (Pritam-Singh) of Kuli, 
ce. 1767 4.D. It is found in a hitherto unpublished inscription from Khan-gsar, Ko-lon. In an old document from 
Ko-lon (see my collection of inscriptions, No. 128) a certain chief called Tshe-dbaii-rnam-rgyal is mentioned. This 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal of Ko-lon cannot possibly be Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal’s father, as according to this document 
he is a contemporary of the Kuli king, Parbat-Singh, c. 1584 a.p. He is probably one of the Tibetan ancestors of 
the Ko-lon chiefs whose names were eradicated when the theory of the descent of the Ko-lon chiefs from Rajput 
ancestors was invented. As regards Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal, the inscription says that he was of Bu-ram-sin-pa’s 
(Ikshvaku’s) family. This is a statement which reminds us of the claims of the Tibetan Buddhist kings of Ladakh, 
who also wish to be called Bu-ram-sin-pa’s descendants. Such a statement is in contrast with the pretended 
descent of the Ko-lon chiefs from Indian Rajpit ancestors. Possibly in Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal’s days this theory 
had not yet been started, and the chiefs of Ko-lon were quite satisfied with their relationship to the Ladakhi 
kings. As I see in another hitherto unpublished inscription from Kye-lan, one of the Bar-hbog chiefs, No-no-(Jo) 
Rnam-rgyal, is also stated to be of Bu-ram-sin-pa’s family. Then the chief Dharma-Singh of Ko-lon is mentioned 
in several inscriptions as a contemporary of the Kuli king, Bir-khyim-(Bikerm4n) Singh, c. 1810 a.p. There is 
an inscription in Tafkri (Takari) and Devanagari characters at Tai-ti, Lahul, which contains the name of 
Otu-ram. This Otu-rdm is possibly identical with Hu-ti-ram or Moti-ram of the above pedigree (see Inscription 
No. 143). 


XI. The Chronicles of Ti-nan (Lahul) 


When stationed at Kye-lan, Lahul, 1906-8, I heard a rumour that the chiefs of 
Ti-nan (or Gondhla) were in possession of a family chronicle. I did not, however, 
succeed in getting to see it. I therefore asked Miss Duncan, in 1908, to make efforts 
to procure it. She actually obtained the MS. from Hira-cand, the present chief of 
Ti-nan. The greater part of the document was copied and translated for her use by 
Mangal-cand, brother of the reigning Jo of Ko-lon. Mangal-cand did not consider 
it necessary to copy the latter part of the little book, as it contained only the names of 
the guests who were present at the death-ceremony of the chief Ha-ri-ya, in the sixteenth 
century. As Mangal-cand’s translation was not quite literal, I had a new one 
made in 1908. For the present publication of the Tibetan text I intended to reproduce 
Miss Duncan’s copy of the document. Miss Duncan had died, too early for Tibetan 
archeology, in 1909, and her brother’s efforts to procure the Tibetan text were in 
vain. I therefore asked Mr. Hettasch, of Kye-lan, to send my old munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, from Kye-lan to Ti-nan to copy it once more. After several 
fruitless attempts to get hold of the MS. the munshi succeeded, and the Tibetan text 
attached below is based on his copy. My hope that he would include the list of the 
40 guests who were present at the Chief Ha-ri-ya’s death-ceremony was, however, not 
realized. On the contrary, Bzod-pa stopped his work a few lines earlier than 
Mangal-cand. He believed that the chronicle proper ended there, and that the rest 
of the MS. had nothing to do with history. Bzod-pa’s copy closely agrees with the 
translations made from Miss Duncan’s copy of the text. A few names of chiefs, 
omitted in Bzod-pa’s copy through some clerical error, were restored from the 
translations. 

The principality of Ti-nan extends from the confluence of the rivers Chandra and 
Bhaga about 20 miles up the valley of the river Chandra, and is of little importance. 
The language of its inhabitants is Ti-nan, and Manchat in a few villages. For 
specimens see my publication, Die historischen und mythologischen Erinnerungen der 
Lahouler, and Tabellen der Pronomina und Verba in den drei Sprachen Lahoul’s (ZDMG., 
vol. lxiii, pp. 65 ff.). 


TEXT 
ay Sa) ora At as e > ae ° . cine 
PARA DAAC ayaa Fa TAVIS ||] 
ene ~~ Ge Boga) 
> ll ena Sia’ i, Salle 


1 


qreaaty gs gy eh Byer ase g0 56] : 
AU gw Ay eyN HaASR AAA SA 
gegen gna agyR | 

HIV INH AST ISA AV SY SSAA || 


1 [The scansion is faulty. Perhaps i is an insertion.—F,. W. T.] 
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a a 


Enq asa SQV ALTAR UNAS’ | 
ial ei | 
ye 2 AS (Ay AQUA a segs" 

ger garages gay asa II 

BN a RE gs OAR oH HAG | 


bed 


Ranga, Cae bal Ragas" | 
Frasye nrg Sa FR ECAG: : 

RANA KR HER VATA yy ASIA || 

Faqn | 33 yee Sy ew As TR : 
FRAGT HAN SHH AQAA yA 
ax a Para gy ARN AA'AH | 

aiRarig erga 89°35 95/9 BS" : 

1S RSA TATA | 


aN N 


is NAA HEA HDA FN AR AC | 
AR a BY ARN RT FUAL OYA | 
BY DR ASU STAIR SA BS | 


ad 
q°Q 


AR" BS ANN FA TAIT | 


Bas gs S5°4 bb ta By AHA SN | PS Mea eco es 
cigs | ARAN! SHAH HN AAs’ Say | HAC TA VITA HM SS | AAR SA A A ara 
sc" | Sagas Beara aden snip | MArqarqqry gus | Wrqwatig gaa scag | RReqnratk 
HAN SAS | AAG AM AN gay H | AAAS AC GU s | AA Qaag gn | Feqwag zaps | Agr sg 

Rae: Hard 


Har5 | FANS Ar | AAR gue acy |) FA garaoe: waltbi a any | O 
aig | a SAS GVA ACS | HAN OV AGUAS | Mag AS gace-sac(ay sac) Hayy H/T] | 


Sag hs ann 


a ANS AAA FBS SVASI GA AICN | YS" qa SGU TAN WAT DAAC AGRA | 
aVew aa tyr | aya saan yaa aa acm Ray gays | Faqs Aaa} wa ay 
eyrntly"A5"459 |] 
TRANSLATION 
The chronicle called the ‘Golden Mirror’ is set down [in the following] :— 
Om-mo | Om svasti sid{dhjam ! To the Teacher Buddha, who is manifest in the three 
bodies ; to the holy Religion (books), which purify from attachment to the two kinds 


of moral obscurities ; to the Clerical Order, adorned by the three teachings (doctrines ?) 
—to these refuges, the three jewels, I offer a salutation. 
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To Amitabha, revealed as the Dharma-kaya ; to Avalokiteévara, who as the 
Sambhoga-kaya serves the good of the world; to Padmasambhava, who as the 
Nirmana-kaya subdues the eight classes [of demons]: to these three powerful 
incarnations I offer a salutation. 

To Sron-btsan-sgam-po, an incarnation of the Greatly Compassionate 
(Avalokitesvara) ; to the goddess Khri-btsun (one of his queens), an incarnation of 
Khrom-ner (Bhrikuti); to the goddess Kon-jo (his other queen), an incarnation of 
the green Tara: to these three helpers of created beings I offer a salutation. 

All hail! In the treasure-house of the air, the emerald vessel of the svastika, 
all the creatures came into existence in a satisfactory manner. Below, the eight-spoked 
wheel and the thunderbolt of the subjects (?); above, the golden and precious lower 
ground ; between these two dwelling-places or beautiful receptacles there are three 
thousand suffering worlds under King Sakya.? 

Among countries the most eminent country is Bur-rgyal-bod (Tibet). The holy 
religion spread particularly in the snowy regions. 

While the exceedingly lofty palace of the capital Ma-gar-sa was held by the great 
religious King (Dharmaraja), Bi-dhur-Sin (Bahadur-Singh), with his helmet high, 
[there lived] in this castle Nal-rtse, the most eminent in the country—all 
hail!—a family of undefiled origin called Hod-gsal (‘ Bright Light’), which was 
descended from the gods. It originated at Lceags-mkhar in Gun-de (Gu-ge). [Its 
members are the following] :— ° 


The great lord of men, Ra-na-pha-la. 
And his son Rdo-rje-pha-la. | 
His son Ni-ma-pha-la. 

His son Nan-ka-rgyal-po. 

His son Bsod-rnams(nams)-dpal-[lde ?]. 
His son Bsod-rnams(nams)-rgya-mtsho. 
His younger brother Bkra-éis-rgya(l]-po. 
His younger brother Tshe-rin-rgyal-po. 
His son Bkra-sis. 

His son Paha-ri-mkhan. 

His son Bha-gha-man-rta. 

His son Ha-ri-ya. 

His younger brother Rgyal-po. 

His son Dpal-hbar. 


[May their lifetime become as firm as the powerful mountains] * and may their 
government increase like the fifteenth of the waxing moon! All hail! By the donors 


1 [Perhaps the meaning of this obscure passage is more or less as follows:—‘In the treasury of air, the emerald 
svastika vessel which is the universe (phyt-snod), originated through the united works of the creatures in it—below, the 
eight-spoked wheel with its thralls ; above, the bejewelled, golden heaven-—between these two. . . are three thousand 
worlds, which are King Sakya’s (Buddha's) name.’—F. W. T.] 

2 Only in Miss Duncan’s translation. 
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Rgyal-po and Blo-dros-skyid, both, and Nan(Nag)-dban-gro[l]-ma, the best of mothers, 
by these three, at the death-ceremony of Ha-ri, a Byan-chub mchod-rten (stipa) 
was erected for his soul. And as a verbal record, this chronicle, called * The golden 
mirror’, was written. [It is astonishing how much was gathered and given for the 
sake of religion. All hail! The number of what was presented according to the 


i 
And the others, who brought flesh and beer for the benefit of men, were. . 


(c. 40 names) . . . like nectar of the gods. 
May all the partakers in this sacrifice meet later on in Mnon-dgahi-zin (one of the 


heavens). 
... the red colour of idols... 
. . . be blessed !] 
[The chief of Ti-nan says that Gun-de is situated in Bir-Bangal (Bara Bangal. 
a province of Kuli), and that his ancestors came from there. | 


NOTES 


a 


As is plainly stated, the above chronicle was compiled at the death-ceremony of the Chief Ha-ri-ya, who was 
a contemporary of the Kuli king Bi-dhur-(= Bahadur) Singh. King Bahadur-Singh of Kuli reigned, according 
to Dr. Vogel’s investigations, about the middle of the sixteenth century. This Kuli king claims to have ruled over 
Lahul, and the chief Ha-ri-ya may have been his agent in the country. The very powerful Ladakhi king Tshe- 
dbaii-rnam-rgyal I, who reigned at about the same time, also claims to have conquered Kuli (including Lahul). 
Possibly one conquest followed the other. 

The statement of the Ti-nan chiefs regarding their descent from a Gu-ge family is of great importance. It is 
in contrast to another statement, found in the chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-lon, in Lahul. The latter says that 
the Ti-nan chiefs came to Lahul from Bangal (Chota or Bara Bangal, now a province of Kuli). The clear statement 
of the Ti-nan chronicle, which was compiled three centuries before the Ko-lon chronicle, is, of course, the more 
trustworthy of the two. I believe that the family was of purely Tibetan origin. The name Phala (pala) is possibly 
an Indianization of the Tibetan word dpal, glory, which is so often found in Tibetan names. The original name 
of the family, Hod-gsal, is of Bon-po origin. Hod-gsal is the name of a Bon-po heaven; see 8S. Ch. Das’ Tibetan- 
English Dictionary, p. 1120. A place called Leags-mkhar, ‘iron castle,’ I have not yet been able to trace 
on @ map. . 

Not a single one of the names of the Ti-nan chiefs has as yet been found in inscriptions of Lahul. A certain 
inscription from Zug-mur, Lahul, mentions a Ha-yar-jo (No. 127 of my collection). But, as Ha-yar is mentioned 
in other documents as a place-name, the word Ha-yar-jo had better be translated by ‘Chief of Ha-yar’. 
Otherwise I should have felt inclined to identify Ha-yar with Ha-ri-ya of Ti-nan. There is a somewhat indistinct 
inscription in Sarada characters on a boulder about a mile below the present village of Ti-nan. Another Sarada 
inscription on a stone idol in the Chos-hkhor (probably Stod-rgyal-mtshan-chos-hkhor) monastery near Si-su, 
which belongs to the Ti-nan district, contains nothing but mystic syllables. It was discovered by Mr. G.C. L. 
Howell and myself, and examined by Dr. Vogel. A Byan-chub mchod-rten is a mchod-rten with square steps 
between the upper bowl and the square lower part. It is a pity that the list of the forty guests was not copied : 
for it contained, in all probability, the names of several contemporary chiefs of Lahul of those days. The 
Mnon-dgahi-2in is, according to S. Ch. Das’ dictionary, a mythological garden, ‘ the world of joy in the Kast.’ 
Ma-gar-sa is the name of the ancient capital of Kuli. Bur-rgyal-bod probably stands for Spu-rgyal-bod, an ancient 
name of Tibet. Compare La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, part ii. 

Later additions :—In the place of the name Gu-ge, which was plainly legible in Mangal-cand’s copy, Bzod- 
pa-Bde-chen’s copy contains the name Gun-de. I am fully convinced that this is due to a recent.alteration of the 
original text. My conclusions, based on the old reading Gu-ge, were not welcomed by the present chief of Ko-lon, 


aoa 
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whose interest it is to derive the Ti-nan family, as well as his own, from Rajpit ancestors. If the family came from 
Gu-ge, it must be of Tibetan origin ; ifit came from unknown Gun-de, it might be of Rajpiit origin. The fabricated 
name Gun-de suited the Ko-lon chief’s purpose particularly well, as it apparently explained the present name of 
Ti-nan, viz. Gondhla. But the name Gondhla is of quite different origin. The principality received this name from 
the important and ancient monastery of Gandhola, which is situated within its boundaries. I am convinced that 
the text of the original document has been purposely altered since 1908, and that this alteration was suggested 
by the Ko-lom chief. Fortunately, the impostor forgot to alter also the other Tibetan names contained in the 
chronicle, viz. Leags-mkhar, Hod-gsal, Sroi-btsan-sgam-po, etc. They point distinctly to a Tibetan origin of the 
family. 
My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages, 


XII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Ti-nan 


The following genealogical tree of the chiefs of Ti-nan was obtained at Ti-nan 
by my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, of Kye-lan, in 1910, when he went to Ti-nan at my 
request to copy * The Chronicles of Ti-nan’. By some mistake he got hold of the 
genealogical tree ‘nstead of the chronicles, and in this way this document was 
unexpectedly discovered. We should have expected the first half, at least, of the 
genealogical tree to agree with the list of names given in the chronicles. But this is 
not the case. For this reason it is necessary to publish both separately. 


ROMAN TRANSLITERATION 
Ra-tan-pal 


Rdo-rje-pal 
Ni-ma-pal 
oo 
Bsod-nams-dpal-bde 


Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho 


ee 
dae Maeve Tshe-rin-rgyal-po 
Bkra-sis-dpal-hbyor 
epee 
Bha-ga-man-ta 
Ha-ri-ya 
Dpal-hbar 


eS EE EE 


Che-ja-hon-pa Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal Do-tug-rnam-rgyal Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal 


| 
Tshe-rin-dar-rgyas 


| | 
Rub-can-da Se-ba-das 
| 
Bhag-can-da 


Dar-ma-can-da 


Du-mar-can-da Hi-ra-can-da 


Ge-yan-can-da 


TIBETAN TEXT 
AGVE | 


te 
barge 
7% 
Segencs sean 
sagen gen 
| 


ay Aa gare Sr Ro Huey 


ay HN RaA Ay: 
ux R 


| 
Q°: 1° H= ene 
3 ‘ oy 


: | . nuaanx: 
20s i | | 
Brake H . BAG AN HA" | A ayaa ge 


iL oi . 
ae 
RRA SRS 


ane 
Qexesqecs 


| 
Army 35°5 | 
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NOTES 


Taking the names singly, we notice the following deviations from the list given in the Chronicles of Ti-nan :— 
The first chief is here called Ra-tan, instead of Ra-na ; the dynastical name is here spelt Pal, not Pha-la. The chief 
of the seventh generation is here called Bkra-sis-dpal-hbyor, against Bkra-sis of the chronicle. The Chief Ha-ri-ya's 
brother is omitted here. 

But there is another radical difference between the two lists, viz. that, according to the chronicles, Bkra-sis- 
rgyal-po and Tshe-rin-rgyal-po are Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho’s younger brothers, whilst here they are stated to be 
his sons. Which of the two versions is correct will perbaps remain obscure for ever. 

With regard to the second half of the genealogy, which contains entirely new material, it is remarkable that 
it consists of nine generations only, whereas we should expect about eleven, considering that it covers a period of 
about 350 years, from 1550 to 1900 a.D. 

I do not think that, beside that given under No. 5 below, there exist any stone inscriptions containing the 
names of Ti-nan chiefs. But, as there are a number of paper documents in the country which commemorate the 
erection of certain stiipas, or the acquisition of important books, we might examine them in search of names of 
Ti-nan chiefs. 

1. Bar-hbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Siitra Za-ma-tog in the time of Pirtib-Singhe of 
Kuli (Partab-Singh, 1569 a.p.). It mentions Tshe-rin-sa-grub and Bkra-sis-rgya-mtsho, father and son, chiefs 
of Bar-hbog. Then other chiefs of Kar-sdan (Mkhar-dan), Kye-(g)lan, Ti-no, Ha-yar, Leug-dra, Sa-rani, Bi-lin, 
etc., are also mentioned, but none of Ti-nan. 

2. Bar-hbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Bkah-hgyur during the reign of Tre-tru-Sin of 
Kuli. This Kuli king is, as I believe, Prithvi-Singh, c. 1618 4.p. The syllable P17 is pronounced 77) in Tibetan. 
The v was changed to win Tibetan. The following chicfs of Bar-hbog are mentioned in this document :—Hbrug- 
rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, No-no-Phun-tshogs, Hbrug-bde-legs, all of whom belong to the third generatiai 
after Bkra-éis-rgya-mtsho, which circumstance again speaks in favour of my identification of Tre-tru-Sin with 
Prithvi-Singh. Again, other contemporary chiefs of Lha-bran, Pa-spa-rag, Kar-dan, Gun-ran, Ti-mur, and even 
Ti-nan are mentioned ; in the latter place a certain No-no (younger chief) Rnam-rgyal. This Rnam-rgyal is in 
all probability one of the three Rnam-rgyals who are mentioned in the genealogical tree of Ti-nan as Dpal-hbar’s 
sons, viz. the two Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyals and Do-tug-rnam-rgyal. 

3. Decree of Riddhi(Riddhi)-Sitigh of Kuli to the Gandhola monastery (c. 1663 a.p.). Although Ti-nan is 
mentioned in this decree, the chief's name is not given. 

4. Document from Ko-loi, commemorating the erection of a mchod-rten, in the time of Parbat-Singh, of 
Kult (c. 1584 a.D.). It does not mention Ti-nan, but Si-la, which name may refer to the same principality. 
There it mentions a Rgyal-po-Tshe-rin (or Rgyal-po-Tshe-rin-dpal-lde). It is, of course, possible that this prince 
is identical with Ha-ri-ya’s brother, Rgyal-po, Rgyal-po being the abbreviated form of the name; but there is no 
certainty about it. 

: Bi wy ae a iia sa of Spri-tim-Singh of Sur-stan-pur of Kult (Pritam-Singh of Sultanpur, 
.-D.). younger prince) Tshe-dban-nor-bu of Ti-nan, who cannot be found in the 
genealogical tree given above. 

6. An unknown queen, Rani Dzvivanti (Rani Jivanti, perhaps of Ti-nan), is mentioned in an inscription at 
Gandhola. 

That is practically all that can be gathered from documents. 

When Dr. Vogel travelled in Lahul in 1902, he made the personal acquaintance of the Chief Hird-cand,-who 
showed him the Mani monastery at Ti-nan. Of this monastery the Chief said that he had built it himself in 
1880 a.p. A small image in this sanctuary had the inscription: Jo-Bsod-nams-stob-rgyas-la-na-mo. It was 
stated to refer to the Chief Hira-cand’s deceased brother. This inscription apparently contains the spiritual name 
of the prince.’ The following ancient monasteries are situated within the principality of Ti-nan :—Gandhola 
(Padmasambhava’s time), Chos-skor (Ati§a’s time), Si-la (of unknown origin). But the chronicles of the country 


do not tell us anything about them, nor do they contain the date of the erection of 
the statel , 
a Kuli king, as tradition has it. y castle of Ti-nan by 


XIII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Bar-hbog, Lahul 


When stationed as a missionary at Kye-lan in Lahul, in 1906, I was told that 
a certain family of zamindars at Bar-hbog was descended from an ancient line of chiefs, 
and that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were once the highest among the baronial houses of 
Lahul. To find out whether the family was still in possession of old documents or 
a chronicle, I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan, to Bar-hbog, to make 
inquiries. Bzod-pa was so fortunate as to discover a MS. containing the genealogical 
tree of the family and two votive documents. The latter record the acquisition of 
a Bkah-hgyur and a Za-ma-tog by members of the family, and contain the names of 
two kings of Kula. This is of great importance ; for without this clue we should not 
be able to furnish the chiefs of Bar-hbog with rough dates. 

The castle of Bar-hbog, which is still the seat of the family, is situated on a hill 
above Mkhar-dan, the ancient capital of Lahul, on the left bank of the Bhaga river, 
opposite Kye-lan. The very site of the castle indicates that its residents may have 
really held authority over Lahul. 

Neither the chiefs nor the castle of Bar-hbog are mentioned in the chronicles of 
Ladakh or Kula; but they occur occasionally in historical documents from Lahul. 

Although I did not succeed in seeing the original MS. of the pedigree, I am con- 
vineced that Bzod-pa’s copy of it is quite trustworthy, as I know him to be a very 
reliable worker. With the exception of a short passage in Takari, the document is 
written in Tibetan Dbu-can character. But, the language does not appear to be 
Tibetan throughout. As I find it impossible to translate the non-Tibetan passage, 
I shall simply transcribe it.1_ The few historical notes which Bzod-pa added to the 
original document will be reproduced and translated in brackets. 


NOTES 


The word ko-khri, pronounced kothri, is the Hindi kothi, a ‘government office’. In Lahul, as in Kuli, 
this word is generally used for the whole district which is governed by the office.? For notes on the first non-Tibetan 
lines see ‘ The Genealogical-tree of the Chiefs of Ko-lon’. 

The word Byo, which is placed before the name of the first chief, probably stands for Jo, ‘chief.’ It is an 
orthographical mistake. Hardly any of the names in the list are written correctly. The following is an attempt 
of my own at restoring them to their correct forms :—Jo-Bkra-sis-rgya-mtsho, Nu-bkah-bkra-éis, Pad-dkar- 
bkra-Sis, Rgyal-mtshan, Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal, Jo-Rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims, Phun-tshogs, Drug(or Hbrug)- 
bde-legs, Tshan(Tshe-dban)-brtan-hdzin, Tshan(Thse-dban)-nor-bu, Tshan(Tshe-dban)-rnam-rgyal, Mansu, 
Ra-ta-na, Tshan(Tshe-dban)-drug-brgya, Rnam-rgyal, Brtan-hdzin-chos-rgyal, Brtan-drin (Rta-mgrin 2), 
Gces-pa, Bil-(Bil-ba)-chun, Bsod-nams-chos-hphel, Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rin, Phe-tse-No-no, Sin-ga-Rim. 


1 [But see note 1 on p. 220.—F. W. T.] 
* Cf. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, pt. i, p. 136. 
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TRANSLATION 
1 [Nag-se-tsi-kabah-be-mu-dzab-na-mu-na-lam-bar 2 (‘number two’) ba-pata-ji-min- 
gar-pa-nra-ko-khri-Bar-bog (* province of Bar-hbog ’). | 


Kul-Bar-bog The Chief Bkra-sis-rgya-tsho § Jat-Khra-Kur-rus-bkah-su-ba 
| 


| | 
Nu-bkah-bkra-sis  Pad-kar-bkra-Sis  Rgyal-tshan § Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal 
| 


| | | 
The Chief See Tshul-krim Phun-tshog Drug-de-lag 
| 


| 
Tshar-rtan-dzin Tshan-nor-bu 


Tshan-rnam-rgyal Man-su 


Ra-ta-na 


| | 
Tshan-drug-gya Rnam-rgyal 
| 


| | | 
Tan-dzin-chos-rgyal  Tan-grin  Ce-pa (he died) 


Bil-cun So-nam-chos-phel §Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rin Phe-tse-No-no  Sin-ga-ram. 


(This genealogy of the chiefs [was copied] from the one that has been preserved 
in MS. with the chiefs of Bar-hbog. According to a statement by the old [ex-]chief 
who lives there, it is said to have been written during the reign of the Kula Raja 
Man-Singh. 

And their power or jdgiv remained firmly established down to the chief Bil-cun 
or Cun-nun. After that they were left without a jag¢r and [now they] earn a livelihood 
as peasants. Written by Bzod-pa of Kye-lan.) 


As we know from other documents from Lahul, Jo-Bkra-sis-rgya-mtsho was a contemporary of the Kuli 
king, Partab-Singh, who reigned from 1560 to 1584. Bil-cun and his four cousins, on the other hand, were con- 
temporaries of the Kuli king, Man-Singh, 1674-1717 a.p. Thus the genealogical tree has to be placed between 
the years 1570 and 1700. This is a comparatively short time, if we consider that it comprises nine generations, 
There must be a mistake somewhere. The genealogical roll‘was not continued after the chiefs were deposed by 
Man-Singh. From another document we learn, in addition, the name of a chief who preceded Jo-Bkra-Sis-rgya- 
mtsho. It is Tshe-rin-sa-hgrub, a contemporary of the Kuli king, Bahadur Singh, and of Tshe-dbai-rnam-rgyal I 
of Ladakh.? 

It is very probable that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were placed in authority by Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I of Ladakh 
on the occasion of his conquest of Kulii, which included that of Lahul. The chiefs of Bar-hbog had to watch over 
the interests of the Ladakhi kings. They probably took the side of the Ladakhi kings when Man-Singh of Kuli 
conquered Lahul, and that may have been the reason why they were deposed. 


' [On the transliteration and purport of this formula see p. 209, note 1.—F. W. T.] 
* It is the Bar-hbog document that commemorates the acquisition of a Satra Za-ma-tog in the time of Partab-Siagh of Kula. 
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TRANSLATION 
1 [Nag-se-tsi-kabah-be-mu-dzab-na-mu-na-lam-bar 2 (‘number two’) ba-pata-ji-min- 
gar-pa-nra-ko-khri-Bar-bog (‘ province of Bar-hbog ’).] 


Kul-Bar-bog The Chief i ln Jat-Khra-Kur-rus-bkah-su-ba 


| | 
Webeckebera ae Pad-kar-bkra-sis  Rgyal-tshan Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal 


| 

| | | 
The Chief Sie Tshul-krim Phun-tshog Drug-de-lag 
| 


| 
Tshar-rtan-dzin Tshan-nor-bu 


| 
Tshan-rnam-rgyal §Man-su 


Ra-ta-na 
| 


| 
Tshan-drug-gya Rnam-rgyal 
| 


| | | 
Tan-dzin-chos-rgyal Tan-grin Ce-pa (he died) 
: | 
| 


| 
Bil-cun So-nam-chos-phel § Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rin Phe-tse-No-no  Sin-ga-ram. 


(This genealogy of the chiefs [was copied] from the one that has been preserved 
in MS. with the chiefs of Bar-hbog. According to a statement by the old [ex-]chief 
who lives there, it is said to have been written during the reign of the Kuli Raja 
Man-Singh. 

And their power or jdgir remained firmly established down to the chief Bil-cun 
orCun-nun. After that they were left without a jagir and [now they] earn a livelihood 
as peasants. Written by Bzod-pa of Kye-lan.) 


As we know from other documents from Lahul, Jo-Bkra-sis-rgya-mtsho was a contemporary of the Kuli 
king, Partab-Singh, who reigned from 1560 to 1584. Bil-cun and his four cousins, on the other hand, were con- 
temporaries of the Kuli king, Man-Singh, 1674-1717 a.p. Thus the genealogical tree has to be placed between 
the years 1570 and 1700. This is a comparatively short time, if we consider that it comprises nine generations. 
There must be a mistake somewhere. The genealogical roll'was not continued after the chiefs were deposed by 
Man-Singh. From another document we learn, in addition, the name of a chief who preceded J o-Bkra-Sis-rgya- 
mtsho. It is Tshe-rii-sa-hgrub, a contemporary of the Kuli king, Bahadur Singh, and of Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I 
of Ladakh.? 

It is very probable that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were placed in authority by Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I of Ladakh 
on the occasion of his conquest of Kuli, which included that of Lahul. The chiefs of Bar-hbog had to watch over 
the interests of the Ladakhi kings. They probably took the side of the Ladakhi kings when Man-Singh of Kuli 
conquered Lahul, and that may have been the reason why they were deposed. 


' [On the transliteration and purport of this formula see p. 209, note 1.—F. W. T.] 
* It is the Bar-hbog document that commemorates the acquisition of a Sitra Za-ma-tog in the time of Partaib-Siagh of Kula. 


C—O =e 


XIV. Account of the Trade between the Kings of Ladakh and Kula 


When stationed at Kye-lan as a missionary (1906-8), I heard that a man was still 
alive in Kyor (Lahul) who in his younger days had done service in the trade between 
the kings of Ladakh and Kuli. He was named Drun-drub (Don-grub), of the house 
Myon-pa of Kyor. I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, to him to write down the tale 
of the trade according to his dictation. Bzod-pa’s MS. consisted of three pages of 
Bu-nan text, written in Tibetan characters. The orthography employed is the same 
as that which we used for our translation of St. Mark. The Bu-nan text of the ‘tale 
of the trade’ was published without a translation in my collection Die mythologischen 
und historischen Erinnerungen der Lahouler, under No. 9. Of this collection only 
forty copies were printed at Kye-lan. 


TEXT 
arAIY Oa gy UA RA So° 
“ e oN cane 
ay Sa 
=e -— ADO nF 


RS GR Rye A AAT HORS pS aR ya a PS ae ree 


ay 
WE] SHSM HP UIT PwC meV Mayas Saa Spar yy yay Aeulae | mg" 
2 


29 


Sy. SVN EN nN 


WDB Raa gee sqneg as Hy GATS’ | WANT HR H AG AS Ha Hy GAA A WHE) F°5S" 
lle Lage a aa grey Ran Apa gy say hy | waqa ge hq Bis om 
GLYV HP YMUHE | IVF AHP OS Megs syngas ge AR vay A ga | Agr sqnse: 

SIV AS PAY HUBS AG AS | UMA S VORA GSH MAR Go wy Hay syN SAAR | F°45°3]5" 
grarge RE qa hE ey Pas ASAE ER Re eqara SR Rg sqarsyps ay yh obey 
mar ga Ra Bx gal | FACTS GR YR gen HE yea He oH HA AR ASS cry Ha Ha ge I 


argon sa win SR: Fraga: Sa Re | mR REA SRaa | MRA AC’ | WKAR HD ACR 


“i 
q°a°s 


SA marae ear ag | waqwrac sana go-ggary ay yay Aye ge} | a gyno sys weg we ey 
aR AT RAS gaa, | HEV SaN HPA PHD | PAM THAW ga | Acrhronsy syn’ geese | 
Bega Saran RA Sy yA SHAS | any R saya Say AaaR | 57401 g ATT 
Brags Hy ATs | lid gine la | Qasr a gaa ga | Seren hy gaa" Be: 
Ti 55° SVS SY SGA Qe arin Hy | HAA Re sqM Oe grap acpi hay sarage RoryR | a9 


| llr, “ 


Na BAR SPY SHAR GA ey HS ga Pes | Sa NaH AA BAA ER BAA APA |. 
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Pe Raarggnrac syn sar ga gy ayaa a Reras’ | FG Nsw Aa Saehas | Bega’ gee cias | 
Tera Rega Ags oa saeR | BAHAR HER AH Sa AC" | sara Raa ay gag aa wa | args cine HR 


ae Een xsasxce | qa ag Hs xa Hoa S Gan day See WE ye ge acemea aga gh RRs 


\ ~ 


Arex nA AN°s | Reyay ey AA $a | AIA HS A 


CN 


Gandy eee aca pga AC acs | AT 
Pepa aa saan: | PRETO SPH SA g Gye Far gar g-zan' sq | Psa ag Riley are | 
aveq Qa DS || 

a 


MANS | We Eae | Far ky weg 
RE ~ 


Barwon ga ga SeAs-S ) QracraengeaegyBa-9-H-7- wa |] 


TRANSLATION 


ACCOUNT OF THE TRADE BETWEEN THE Kines oF La-paGs anp Kvu-zu 

At first the Bod-pa (Tibetans) reigned in Gar-za; later on a certain king of Ku-zu 
conquered Gar-za from the Bod-pa, and he reigned. At that time the kings, both of 
La-dags and Ku-zu, made an agreement as follows :—The king of Ku-zu [promised] to 
send much iron to La-dags annually, and the king of La-dags [promised] to send sulphur 
in this direction. Then they did accordingly, and the king of Ku-zu gave orders that 
the people of Gar-za, instead of a field-tax, were to give to the king of La-dags one 
ba-ti of iron each annually. The people of Gar-za and Me-rlog each had to buy a ba-ti 
of iron in Ku-zu and to bring it. If you ask how all this iron was sent to La-dags, 
[we answer] that a man called ‘ the king’s messenger’ came from La-dags to Gar-za 
to receive the iron. Then all the people of Gar-za and Me-rlog from Thi-rot up to 
here had to bring each house one ba-ti of iron before that messenger, and an old bag 
to hold the iron. Then that messenger, having loaded the iron on the people of Gar-za and 
Me-rlog, transported the iron as far as Lin-ti. At that time there was no road through 
(from) Kye-lan, but through (from) Kar-dan (Mkhar-dan on the left bank of the Bhaga). 
As soon as the loads arrived, the call to work was issued, and all the people had to 
assemble at Kar-dan. More than a 100 loads (coolie-loads) had to be sent to La-dags 
annually. The La-dags people did not give any wages or bakhshish to the carriers ; 
instead of that they wielded the stick, and the transport was carried on under continual 
beating. The iron had to be taken as far as Lin-ti. From there we had to come 
back, carrying sulphur which had been brought there by the Ladakhis, and the Ladakhis 
went away, carrying the iron. When the sulphur had been brought to Kye-lan, it 
was passed on from Kye-lan according to the inter-village service, and sent to Ku-zu. 
At that time a man called Drun-drub of the house Myon-pa of Kyor was 13 
years old (or Drun-drub saw the trade carried on till he was 13 years old). He 
told me that he himself did service in the transport of the iron to Lin-ti. All that 
is written here was written as it was heard from his mouth. Now he is 77 years old. 
If we ask how the transport of iron to La-dags came to an end later on, [we answer] 
that it came to an end when the Sin-pas arrived in Gar-za. When the Sin-pas reigned, 
they gave much trouble to everybody ; every day people fled into the narrow valleys 
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and remained there. At that time Ta-ra-can was chief of Ko-lon, and Moti-Ram 
chief of Gun-ran. A man called Bali-Ram, of Phu-ran in Me-rlog, was judge. If 
you ask what kind of punishment he inflicted in passing judgment, [we answer that] 
he did not fine people; he tied them to a tree and flogged them. Later on the Sa-ba 
(Sahibs, English) arrived here. Instead of stealing labour, as had been done before, 
they paid for what they wanted. When they put a load on a man, they paid him good 
wages ; and now there is no more fear, but happiness. 

This was told by Drun-drub of the house Myon-pa of [the village of] Kyor. It was 
written down by Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan. 


NOTES 


The above account contains the date of the abolition of the trade. The account was written in 1907, when 
Drun-drub was 77 years old. Consequently Drun-drub was born in 1830. The trade was discontinued when 
Drun-drub was 13 years old, i.e. in 1843 a.p. As Dr. K. Marx tells us in JASB., vol. lx, p. 119, note, the tax- 
collector of the king of Ladakh used to visit Lahul, and probable Kulu, some twenty years ago, i.e. in 1870. I 
should think that such a thing could be done only secretly. Or does it refer to certain estates in Lahul which in 
Moorcroft’s time (1820 a.p.) were the particular property of the kings of Ladakh? The Sikhs who abolished the 
trade are called Sii-pa in the above account, because all the names of the Sikh kings ended in Singh. 

The text contains a number of local names in their Bu-nan dress. Thus, Ku-zu is the Bu-nan name for Kuli. 
Gar-Za is used in two ways ; sometimes it signifies the whole of Lahul, and sometimes it is used as the name of the 
Chandra and Bhaga valleys only, whilst the valley of the united rivers (the district of the Manchad language) 
is called Me-rlog. Dr. Vogel in his MS. notes on Lahul gives Ku-zun as the Gari (Bu-nan) name of Kuli. Ku-zun 
is the locative case of Ku-zu. He adds that Kuli is called Ram-ti by the people of Ti-nan, and Ram-di by those of 
Cansa (Me-rlog). The Tibetans call it Nui-ti. Lin-ti is the name of a nomad’s camping-ground north of the 
Baralatsa pass. 

A family of the name of Pho-fia, ‘ messenger,’ is still resident at She, Ladakh. Itis probably the same family 
of which one member acted as royal messenger to Lahul in former days. 

The Bu-nan language was first reduced to writing by thelate Rev. A. W. Heyde, of Kye-lan, Lahul, in 1869 a.p. 
He used Tibetan characters for writing Bu-nan. He also made a first attempt at writing a Bu-nan grammar. 
More grammatical notes are found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey, and in my article ‘ Tabellen der Pronomina 
und Verba in den drei Sprachen Lahul’s’, ZDMG., vol. xiii, pp. 65 ff. 

The tree to which culprits were tied for flogging is still pointed out at Tan-ti (Tandi) in Me-rlog. 


App1rionaL NoTE ON THE TRADE BETWEEN THE Kin@s oF LADAKH AND KuULU 
By YE-SES-RIG-HDZIN OF KHA-LA-RTSE 
TEXT 


ip ond Ton ar” “Sy 


Sra hah gaya gor : ae FE Re maura geana 9 AC"3 : Ay wag sa ays, | RA ka gar 
aan | Brae Sega Sqn | Axanqway | A} | VTS | GVH S| SINAN HA ABA AN | 
arenas Bug's C9 AR WBA SAGAN | Bx Saqhcras | ANAT HBS GUAR | Be Bo-ga 
qn’ | Hraag say aay ASF : Sr Ce Bh i | Hara gan’ gv HA saG Hh’ SN | 
P| AAR Hs | QS} | VEIN GVA MDG | Hag Pagy aap way gay ST ws ALAR 
A547 II 
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TRANSLATION 


Now, as regards the position of the pho-ia (messengers) of Sel :—The name of the 
first who went as a messenger was Tshe-dban-dpal-hbyor, the forefather; his son was 
Don-grub-bkra-sis ; his son [was] Tshe-rin-phun-tshogs. These three generations went 
as far as Dpe-ti (Spyi-ti), Dkar-cha (Lahul), and Nun-ti (Kula), carrying sulphur from 
La-dvags. They also had to look after good and bad works (inflict judgment). There 
was a custom that on their way back they had to transport iron. Blo-bzan-bsod-nams, 
the son of Tshe-rin-phun-tshogs, is still alive. Regarding the way of travelling of those 
pho-na: At the time when the kings of La-dvags were still in power Dpe-ti, Dkar- 
cha, Nun-ti were under [the sway of] the kings of La-dvags. The house where the 
pho-nas resided in Nun-ti still exists, as [people] say. 


NOTE 


It is remarkable that the only pho-ia who is mentioned in the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, viz. Bsod-nams-nos- 
grub, cannot be found in the above list. 


XV. The Ministers of Rgya 


The following account of the rise of the chiefs or ministers of Rgya to great power 
is found on pp. 73 and 74 of the Treaty of Wam-le :— 


TEXT 
>. 73. By FST AV ASTRA QagraN ys : aaa GN TRA HAA ry] grass" RATA|R" 
Bay G's | gre R ea qyvapa gy aw Sy ay Na ag | aif aa ag" : al RAN’ HAE Ya aR 
SoH MU TVAST AN | Harner ignray aan’ gy | ENT AVA DYN SLANE BAT TH AST 
gs: | Ra BraArgan | FV E Sage) gS pas ages | Baw sys | Gey AA EAs 
58S | WRoraqa7ya Ha 5 Aa | Reawaga | alga GABA AAR AS ALN] BOW AW AAA | zara 
QaarSqan Sw agw gs’ | ASA | WAS HAW AST | Rac ey ae 
qnxrEe S°ACTR ERS | ABA R SPRANG HG a)” HAUSA AT BIW’ FEI GAN SN | YASS 
agran ga gyrase r aay ar ey Oasys | a Ra orp yeaa gw aa aa ye yas ayaty 
agra eA | Rg] ST RTP CHS ey AT STAT AT yA AS | ANAS | 
Ha-nR- ce Rea qz*g Sa" Wy aay | y RAN Sy aN aN Za B85 785" 85°95" 45° Es gy 
aifra ara | RRS HA aaa S | pai tick ha iiele | Frag ga gaagy a" 
qa aN akara ay | 145" nya ga’ 3 | 4a" Ray gw aa TNT 3 ay ag agg auc’ | Bash" BN qn 
aN AN | Aan AS ey ayaa | any aN aaa Aan | Rx 3)" way’ aaS Hays" aA Vey a 
geradn | HSH RR ALAS QVST HS PT ISH AIT A | PAT VI TMA |S 27°39 | 
exc F- a Reena apa Syne Sy Sey PYAR ATA AS | APIS ASAT ily G34 | 
nae gar Qa En Barnsy RC" | ABS! SAAS SH AT EH Hh wy Uy 2) Gare saws 04 alia by 
aRAray | SEY PENAS BaP MAT AT eye aray Ogre ign | gv ayes are 
agape aay OS | AIA RAND [RSA AHS ANN GAT eg TT AT | Sq aga ga Ne 
fieeger | naqradand gare da Qe AeagN aa | FATA | ARN AT SVT US | AAT ST aya'a3" 
arRaN BAN aay GAH AS | IAA Hagar acawaparr Saas! Das EAT Ay Fe 
aBy | aR AN EVRA DN] BTS TET MN TSS | AV TITAS Er Few assy | SY 
1 For BH'785 | 
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5 OS Hy Haw gev2 sare agy ns aang ea ays gND | SqraSqesuqragarilg-ws | Aare 
Bu ag a gHR "955" Fa T Aa AA Sawa Hq RT AAS A DS | Prarie aka nes 
AA Rag ya gary a as Awa gargn | Bn Beor ge gv ae ex "Ae | 

[Note by Joseph-Thse-brtan: graven gah g's | gua ga sargy sua gy | {aya gay 
BAUR STATA | HUE HVA AIT ATAU A AIA SN | AAT AACN | qq gaa gue sa Rae 


ROAR AAS ACN AN | APR AAC AA RAN lls alla SPATS |) 


TRANSLATION 


p- 73. Furthermore, the precious prince (Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal) said: The 
Ladakhi kings in due succession [told] father to son, a secret word, in the manner of a 
testament ; that the family of the Rgya chiefs must not be given an office in the castle 
or be entrusted with a high position. If they be placed in a high position, they will 
put a bridle on the king of La-dvags, and on the country, and behave [like] a rider.' 
This is not right! Although that speech was scattered among all the wise, as if by 
wind (?), in the time of [my] ancestor Ni-ma, the younger brother of Hbrug-grags, chief 
of Rgya, first became a monk; then he withdrew from that and entered the court 
of king Ni-ma. After a short time he was made minister (bkah-blon). Then he began 
to nibble away the royal power of La-dvags; time passed in continual coveting. For 
example, he recorded exactly [the] land and fields: he investigated and made inquiries 
regarding the territories belonging to the castle [of Rgya], according to [the statements 
of] his father’s sons and brothers, and collected into one the registers of the castle 
extending from No-ma(Na-ma ?) to Kha-la-rtse. Though this was repeatedly done, yet 
from what now remains, this may be clearly shown :—Although it is falsely said 
that in the realm of [my] uncle of Pu-rig, king of Mul-be, there are grounds 
and fields belonging to the sons of the minister Bsod, and that two registers of [my] 
uncle-king were given to the minister as [his] register ; yet, apart from that, the realm 
of the minister was [so great] as to rival that of [my] uncle. All this has been 
revoked through the authority of the king of La-dvags. His own real inheritance 
is the before-mentioned castle of Rgya in Upper La-dvags. According to the custom 
of La-dvags this was to be taken by the eldest son ; the younger ones were not to receive 
anything. According to that [custom], [among] the chiefs of Rgya, through all genera- 
tions that can bo traced, the younger sons had to enter the clergy. They never in- 
creased to more than one branch. But in the days of our ancestor Ni-ma the territory 
of the castle was dealt with just as the minister pleased. The minister Bsod did not 
send a single one of his sons to the clergy, and he distributed the territories of the 
castle in a lavish manner. His daughters he gave in marriage to officers (dpon-khag), 
instead of princesses of the [royal] castle. His family he made dominant. He 
hoped that in the end the kingdom would really become his own. At the castle 


" Or, if g2on-pa is to be rend instend of #on-pa, ‘a younger one must not be allowed to come up.’ 
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the time was spent in offerings for power (dbaii-mchod ?), and very great covetousness. 
The section of the subjects who had to bear the change found it hard to remain 
patient.!| The kings of India, China, and Tibet thought * Who is this master of Rgya 
[who appears] in the government ? Inquiry must be made according to law! 
What is due to it ought to be really attached to it!’ Although such words should be 
said, now, in the days of agreement (bzai-mtshams), we must not speak about it too 
closely. Besides, it might be heard by® the frontier [nations], and here [I] do 
not venture [to attack with] heavy orders this unduly behaviour. On account 
of very great damage to Rgya, through respect not being paid to the castle [of Leh] by 
the ministers [of Rgya] themselves, it was [found] necessary to suppress the chiefs 
by law from the castle [of Leh]. The two sons of the minister appeared before me in 
order to save their lives, and, in accordance with the word of the great saviour, the 
holy Hbrug-pa [lama], their safety was granted by us in a sincere manner, and the 
[Three] Precious Ones were called as witnesses. Nevertheless they have deceived us 
innumerable times; and, although the He-mi monastery has been [called] Nam-chen- 
mthah-dag-thar-pa-glin from early times, they did not adhere to it, but have worked 
against its teaching. This made them worthy of an example of harm (?) to be done to 
Rgya. Then they ran away, and went to the uncle-king [of Mul-hbye].. . 

[Popular saying reported by Joseph Tshe-brtan :—The chief of Rgya was called 
king of Upper [Ladakh]; the king of Mul-be was called king of Lower [Ladakh]. Both 
were powerful. When the chief of Rgya [arrived] at Sman-bla of Sel, he put on a velvet 
cap, and went to the castle [of Leh]. Likewise, when the Mul-be king [arrived] at 
Khan-ltag of Dpe-thob, he put on a velvet cap and went to the castle [of Leh]. Such 
is the custom that is said to have existed. | 


NOTES 


As regards the genealogy of the Rgya chiefs, two members only are mentioned in the above text. The first 
generation consists of the Chief Hbrug-grags and his brother Bsod (the minister Bsod or Blon-Bsod). The second 
consists of the two sons of the minister Bsod. According to the ‘ Treaty of Wam-le’ they are called Dban-rgyal and 
Bstan-hphel. The name of the uncle-king is Bkra-éis-rnam-rgyal, king of Pu-rig. He resided at Mul-hbye. The 
Hbrug-pa lama who spoke in favour of the sons of the Rgya minister is the same who presided at the Treaty of 
Wam-le. His name was Bhota-dzo-ki-Harinitha. A-Raja of Giah (Rgya), named Tsimma Panchik (H)igs- 
med-phun-tshogs), is mentioned by Moorcroft (Z'ravels, i, p. 233). 


1 The translation of the passage here following is uncertain. 
2 Or ‘listened to’. 


XVI. The Services of General Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje according to the account of 
King Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal 


INTRODUCTION 


The original of this document was discovered by Joseph Tshe-brtan at Leh, 
in 1915, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other documents 
of more or less importance. It is No. 45 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second Collection of 
Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful general. The 
second part, therefore, contains a list of sites given to the general. The first part is 
that which interests us here. In it king Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal gives a tale of the 
general’s services under several kings of Ladakh. As the general was engaged in more 
than one expedition against Baltistan, and as the names of several Balti chiefs are 
mentioned, the document is of importance in regard to Balti history. Concerning 
this history we have not yet come to know much beyond the genealogies of 
chieftains collected by Cunningham and published in his Laddk. Down to the present 
time it has not been proved that any of the names found in them are historical. It is 
through the publication of the present document that at least some of the later Balti 
chieftains given in Cunningham’s list can be proved to have been known to the Ladakhis. 

The narrative would have us believe that the Ladakhi kings were the suzerains 
of the Baltis. But from other documents it appears that on the whole the Balti chiefs 
did as they pleased. They may have bowed before the Ladakhis whenever the Ladakhi 
armies were at the gates of their capitals. Otherwise they were apparently rather 
independent. 


TEXT 
igi ileal ih aaah. Ve Lak | Rrawr(S ey HR aga ac" | HEAR: gy aS Bae 


— 


«yop ahaa BY ST AA AA Aya aa | sqaraz Qa Hy | ger 


~ 


RAN ez *a3- q5°4°N 3° Sy HAT AAA FAN’ a4 VIC ASN RA aT ga: qq | SN Ray Hay ax"2°3 q° 
Shape g gran Fyan | FR wR | Fy: ABP SAAD | VARANASI AS | Feagye aay 
HVATES | BUH AR ATC: 

HO ay aay AS wee wa gay iia, ATA REN FRAN SN SURAT ae IC 377885337 


SEAM AAC AN | SaaS HANA gga RyRy Garang NAC | 
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RG aixragarayraparyg yg a ares | Prgarargags sr gyryn | was cagargag’ gx 9° BT) 
Ta_- HAN | BG HAN YN TR AGA'S BAAN | NAS AA NAAT SAR AR HA RH BAN OHA AN" 
ITQS ge hoy S QV Ry ew agy aS | 

Nay Aas yx "Kea ae ya AAA AA BT | Rang arayna- at pa say hq" gam | ga 
Rane eh yawac yaaa gs "54 | SAP AMR ASAT | 5° 5°95'BAAN | Fryar aag ane 9°: 
APPT Hr Qawrgn | Hayy Hy aayagyss | AWD agpe as waags | RS Ay 
Jeng ateryn | PH gage ay aw Ay aH gaat Raga Aay ARNE ES” || 

PINS AA AA A HT SIAN SP AH IA | SMES TY yA: Fa Bapqy agar gan | Say 
STR SAAN USAT AYR AAAS AHH | ANE By ae say aR’ SU RASS AHS AD | YAHA"RC 
SAA PRA HR | SE Fy Gy AAT Vy Ta aA AN | ARAL BTU AG AN | AA AAA 
at | 2 [BLATANT A BA VIN ay SHAG I: A ATTN A | (ana A 9ga A" 
BI FAT HAE AN GY ASV TAA ABE, HS GR AH : hai Alan | Sargeras gare 
Baa | aheapyarga Se aqrg ge Sv Aap ANS IST ais ragasaa Ba HmsayGa hs 
Say GVA BST | 

egy ig} ga ora apyeas : Li ESA Rak Mie inioabiaaia ates iis Wo : 
SNS RATA RATAN D | VAT YS AA | ARR AES ANY GW AQS'AS | hit aatee ila 
RNase sangn gn | Span ee say ays Zon'a5 | QAR AN ST | HAVA UT’ Q4°5R | ara'5) 
garapasa grsegar acca HH | naan Fa aag Hag yay AN : F-Ra Bepxrerasy 3974 
ae Rar Naar g g's Re as Apa, WUHAN Ay FIST yew apace da Fase gcse 
aaa gal 5FR"59°9° HS | xerHan Degas Saggy aay sy ge ge RST aT OBA SNAG | 
BAN STRUT AVR A AN INAS TIVE 2) RY SN | gar fan Seay ag saw gsay 4c | 3qBaae 
nEEAS | BXAPN AA Gad aeaee f° 35° R50 | rag Hey aya: (Ass IQA SIR AC ASAT 
Jradan Fagv75 x6 Fan Pyaar D-Feagay gs" BS" 44 | A Awapararagay d'(a]ge 
aR ASN AN | AA BAA YP Sy SA = VAN Asay uc aya ayyas | Y= AV AWARA AY 9 
garde: | Fe xGNS | PHASER Mage eye a ey Aas: FIT Fy) | ATTN 
saga Hy Ban(=AEeny awragyaasay: way sn : gerfen gyn gu Dagan By way 
HAUT | AA RAWAL A) AR a BMA aK AN ANAS AANA | a RarHaengc Sa ay sy 
5°75'(3)41 | me Koy He Ao xe way My HAN SN’ YA WA’ SABA" AgQN( = ASGN)AC’ | AAA 
Ka Joaae s Hara gas: | Pasa gs aqraswe Vy yovs ss | 

Rasaaa'y SS Gach iain Rania ik : sata gAeagy arqgqn Ose sHS : 
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Regan -ca'§ pay SxS, | AoE ayaa ily’ PN] Ree era gg mse arse’ Raga a asta aaa 
BP IA QR AS |e Karqysraygaray: Fara | ASA Lara HY Sa aay aa’ gS HHA’ YA" G | 
FrysErer- ana (= aa) apart aban yyy dq 8(N] Ho-warag-ar yy ga : qa de Rand- ys" 5°35" 
AN | er Rana ARS: SER eT : Hare gaara as apy E5975 | ARTA | PAY | Fade aan 
gn Erg ARrasM ag: Rc Asay RAN TE RSH RS Ba ga SAAN’ [3s] ux SqnrAce | [at parade 
5° 5") Frys gv Fa gawass aera Gea: gy az -waran —aa py NgN ZN gS Ha" 
mga S5"Qa 9 gshsq | qa ga RIE AN cai el SAA Saas: | VIN TAR 
AAS HIN SH HIM | BRA BTN ATA GS’ | TAMAR SHA SA (= HAAR 7)" WS" BA waa ag 
ea y Ratan Baha gamags ac: | AiR gah Raw sg gan sy gO Gas gC G5 85 "Ae (HBR 
wR g540° || 


ay aay aha aka 7aCH | HA: RSH AR RAN HANS : go Pas B54 Ra SESS 


ve) 


GA Bru gwrads arta 39-0 ee D nake t ena: Rgaraca sc ia | gras" Poe 
qerG ea Ha ag Hara Fay Sse gagaray | ARF Pq ha Qagaa gn | grpawee- 
anges 5°35°55 | PAST SS GFA Gg Hs apwargn yw eye swag a aya | aeaqae 
SSP SH HVT | HA aay sragargn | Hype ssapsqnay | Borqq gray D [ay gy RVs | Sz 


AEA BAA AC AN BAT AST AY HVA AS AT HD Hwa qzsyy Sa RAN ayaaga gaan 
amarasc* | YA AA Sy AN AG aC Ba ASS HA HH AAC SR AEG zag ay ga Haw -ac 


BFS) RANG | BMG Bega SyGarggray | PPE wayyy Ga5v ss | Byaely-ae 
SGV TAL NAN | GVA TGV Haan | pgAgy | wa gex | RFs | gah sy | Garay, 
ag 9s és; Fg c | araqragyrae ga : Bar gwd (=P Ray quaganaegasearaas-Segan: 
GU Gy UV AN DA SPT Garay wea | pec hahy eg Eagan gray sc: | 
Hebe gy O AST HAN ASS (FT AN | ABT AC Yaw gw gear adqa gas Bara 5)" ga" 
nexc: | Rrassy : Baragy a suarasarac gx aa Gry: g ahaa aq9 I gan Drags 95a 93" 
RHA SUTRA Dy TVA] VET LAS Va sy ey agg a aC || 

Hg aia Rea Ryeag: 5H (= aay eran ! ag araray paagy ana eas ayy yay}: 
HV arusswc: S255" 05" | Rae Sq( = Sarah) a Qararagaeay 5 su Paw 2 agora | agen 
Aa SAAR LAA AAT AAA TAC | 

Te Pe ee Sat AZ Re" aN : aga, * R3°a1N Ea: guar SAT rngasde- i 
AV HS yragy edgy Yow gaqsc ss a Xan) Ha Asay Sayegh [aw saan gqa gs: 
BS | SYA ASAN RSA HA an | AARraTaRA aay Syn = aRqny sar Uc Aa arar gga waT | 
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ad Ra sac SIN gH Ags NT : ARPA RS hy Dra ga Ry aly gan : agua aye qa Aca" 
HY EPUa gna: | Rayan drany hay Ge) Bay D pra ga 3C : grainy: SSA gag! 
RAS ARAB UAH AC Sa RANE 2 A;C AT | axagy yg’ TUQN AAS OT “aN 4 Rota Bea N" 
SSRN AS PTAA HN IFT AV VFA Tegss gx (= 8%?) “evra aR 579/95" GAN AHA am 
awd gq g gow aearss | aaR Aq gan | 4 BS Harsh: Gana Rap ay: Sesame a aca na 
55 HR Says h 45 a Rar Henge Bq ORS" SAY BH AAV AG : FAS SAT Co ARE udas 
Ry BarwagazQa-ay | Rar Sgn TA HS wg SSH AGH : qaarag Ha" aR 3a Brae Say 
ax ZO VON | PASH FA UPS RAN STON YS' AY HATA \| qx" n3a*( 0 "RAN *SgT 5" Ayan 
aAQH aT Ra ASA A HT AA ORL UA ARR SY BA AST AW ARCH AS’ | HS APA Ay RAN DN] AR AT 
BN AS | SPA VA weNgy | Aq A eT ay aga | aANsha RC ERAN | GINS (= 5°95) HRA" 3" 3° 
SANE ASAE ACN : Hae Bx org RIES AHN AN : HART TA gy yas aay aN SS 

HANA BH SANS AT SYN Y YS TSA AS ATT =i i ai ae Eb Haag Aa 
(= Ray pw ges grag av gw gy | AAV Sy Mew IAA ayaa A AN | ANH AI SH 
wAa SAA QS AAAS | AL AA GAV AT FAN AN aH aRaqe ay gage : F Papa Pac ga aan 
Rerajan ay | ge SN YS GA TA ABA Ay aga AHA aN" asanraqarsas: £575°(2)97 ge 
SHAT 54 || 
TRANSLATION 

In order to tell clearly the services rendered [by Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje], and in 
accordance with the authorities (?), let us tell them as if the voices of 
Kinnaras were mingled with the beautiful sounds of the Zambura (drum). You all 
must lend an attentive ear, and enjoy [the tale] !—When this Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje 
had reached his sixteenth year, he went with Bsod-nams-lhun-grub to Kha-bu-lo. 
As the first of his services, on the occasion when Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father 
and son, were seized, he worked with intelligence, not regarding day or night, in the 
manner of an enemy [of the Baltis]. To relate summarily, an advantage ensued for 
our country. 

In the Wood-Sheep year (c. 1715 A.D.), when we, the exalted father and son, 
went off to carry war to Pa-skyum, Tshul-khrims (generally ?) went to battle upon a 
night alarm. Not regarding night or day, he achieved an advantage for us within no time. 

In the Fire-Monkey year (c. 1716 a.D.), when there was an inner disagreement (?) 
with Hdab-lad-mkhan, when [the chief of] Si-sgar summoned an army, when Sa-glin 
castle was seized, and when they came to Bha-bha ( = Ha-tham-mkhan) in distress, he 
went there together ‘vith Bsod-nams-lhun-grub. Aud, when Hdab-lad-mkhan was 


brought down from Sa-glin castle, [they gave] military advice and assistance in general. 
Through Bsod-nauis-!hun-grub’s clever (?) tongue all was brought to a quick end. 
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In the Earth-Pig year (c. 1719 a.p.), when Si-sgar made ready an army against 
the people of Skar-rdo, [the latter] were not only afraid, but even asked 
here for assistance with an army. Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was able to make 
all [necessary] arrangements himself (conveying ?). He was sent as head of an 
army. When he had arrived at Ha-nu, he stopped the Si-sgar people by means of 
messengers, both mild and strong, sent in the morning. Meanwhile he waited at 
Ha-nu. Expert in wise expedients, as if treating an illness with medicines, he thence- 
forth, without the necessity of keeping there an army, made the people of Si-sgar submit 
to our commands. 

In the Iron-Mouse year (c. 1720 a.p.) Bsod and Dkar-rtse united (lit. became one 
government). At the time when Kha-rul and Chu-thug, etc., were seized by the enemy 
Rab-brtan was sent as general against Chu-thug [and] Dkar-rtse ; and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje was sent as general against Bsod. On the Gur-sgar plain an encampment 
was established, and a quick attack was directed against Bsod. In front of the castle 
it came to a battle. Also Ri-[sna] on the Mkhah-[hgro hill was attacked]. Although 
there was no fault whatever on our part, Ri-sna was demolished, and the [Mkhah-hgro] 
hill was seized. Then behind [Ri-]sna an encampment was established and for seven 
days the castle was surrounded. Then Sbag-ram-bhig came down therefrom, and, 
his face having been raised,! was brought here [to Leh ?] to make his salutations. 
Mu-til-mkhan received Sbar-rtse and Hla-lun-tshil-mo as his portion, and the. big 
drums of Bsod, because of their [beautiful] sound, were brought here. 

In the Water-Tiger year (c. 1722 a.p.) ’Azam-mkhan, the chief of Si-sgar, brought 
Skar-rdo under his sway, together with all Sbal-ti, Ron-yul ( = Ron-mdo), Sbru-gal, 
etc. As Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan was afraid of war being prepared [against 
him], he asked here for military assistance. In the twelfth winter month, 
in the time of snow, we started in (lit. from) the direction of the Byan-la [pass]. Tshul- 
khrims-rdo-[rj]e was sent as general. Coming from Ldum-ra, he arrived soon [in 
Baltistan]. Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father and son, chief and subjects, who did 
not agree [with one another], were brought to an agreement. [Then we] passed through 
Skye-ris castle, and seized the castle and country of Ku-res, etc., before [we] could be 
seen by a bird. At Skye-ris there rose a quarrel, and on the occasion when a hand was 
raised against a son of Mir from his own side and he died, and when the chiefs and 
subjects of Sbal-ti who were [originally] on our side, began to talk of their religion, all 
became inimical [to us], and it was a difficult time, [then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-[rj le was 
a hero in the face of the enemies, and a wise man among his own party. He was 
clever in every situation and showcd (lit. produced) great wisdom (?). He made every- 
one, be he an outsider (Muhammadan) or an insider (Buddhist), be he high, low, or 
middling, abide by the boundarics duc to him. It occurred [even] that the Sbal-ti 
men of his own side found it casy (?) to bow [their heads]. The castle of Skye-ris was 
surrounded with magical swiftness ; Mag-mud-mkhan was brought down before any- 


* Le., he had received grace, 
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body’s life was risked, and [his] castle was taken. Next morning the armies of Si-sgar, 
Skar-rdo, Ron-yul, Hbru-éal, etc., assembled in one place ; and after they had ascended 
(lit. leapt to) the top of their own trenches a great battle ensued. Then Tshul-khrims, 
never making a wrong step, and remaining free from all fear, by his wisdom made 
clever arrangements to meet the tricks of the enemy in an unembarrassed way. He 
fought with them, and in a moment annihilated the great opposing host. The dead 
and wounded of the enemy were beyond counting ; many leapt into the water, and were 
sent on the road [which leads] beyond this world. [Their] armour together with 
[their] horses were taken by us (lit. taken on this side). | 

If you ask how, he was a most splendid general in subduing foreign countries ; 
he knew how to humiliate the hostile heroes in a manner which was not 
mild ; he examined them with a tongue that was not well-sounding. When, 
with a merciless mind, he burnt the enemy together with their belongings, he was like 
a conflagration of heroism. [In battle] he was victorious over the adversary, and he was 
a man w:.9 worked solely for the advantage and fame of [his own] government. When 
the chief of Si-sgar, ’A-bsam-khan (or "A-zam-mkhan), in great alarm fled in the 
direction of Ron-yul and Hbru-sal, once more Tshul-khrims marched to Si-sgar 
and appointed ’A-li-mkhan as chief of the castle. At Skar-rdo Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan 
was appointed chief. From Skar-stag-sa, Par-ku-ta, Rtol-ti, etc., the chiefs and wazirs, 
accompanied by their several armies, were made to assemble there (at Skar-rdo ?) to - 
pay homage. | 

[For the sake of our fame] the great trees (Chenars ?) of Si-sgar were cut. An 
inscription was carved on therock. The relics of Buddha’s bones in his elephant incar- 
nation, which had withered through old age and were kept in a mound (lit. having a 
mound), the horn of Buddha in his rhinoceros incarnation, the rifles, etc., of Skar-rtse 
[workmanship], the famous iron drums, etc., were handed over to us (lit. to our side) : 
furthermore, the things hidden in a hole at Smen-rtse (or Sman-mdze) ; horses, and 
clarionets which could be repaired later, were afterwards recovered (?). In short, he was 
a discouraging adversary to all the Sbal-ti nobles. 

In the Water-Hare year (c. 1723 a.p.), when the noble Nor-hdzin-dban-mo arrived on 
the other side together with the governor of Glo, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent to 
meet [her]. Upon an unfair action by the father, the governor of Glo, . . . whilst 
smiling, he [nurtured] hatred. The governor himself, the grandmother Nor-hdzin, 
and the Zal-no-dpon, with a retinue of forty ministers, were detained at Skag, in the 
prison of the Mons. At a time when Glo was seized by fear of the Mons, Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje went to Bro-gsod. The Sde-hchin-Bha-dur ( = Bahadur) asked in a clever 
wavy for assistance; and together with an escort of 100 Mongol horsemen and 70 
Ladakhis, a call to arms having been issued to Glo, the force was led against the castle 
of Skag. Whilst the Mons fought from inside the castle, the most ferocious came 
outside, and, they pressing near [towards us], a battle ensued. One of the Rgyal-ba 
(leaders) of the Mons was hit by a bullet from Tshul-khrims and died. They were 


thrown back (lit. turned), and many Mons died from wounds. After that a prisoners’ 
Hh 
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camp was established, and a swift messenger was sent to the King of Gru. ‘Thereupon 
one thousand Mons from Gru arrived [at Skag]. The castle of Skag was surrounded in 
a solid manner, and after the fighting had lasted for eighteen days and nights the King 
of the Mons came down again. They having been comforted, the father-governor, the 
grandmother Nor-hdzin, [and] the Zal-no-dpon, with [his] retinue of forty ministers, 
were seized by us (lit. on our side). A meeting with the Mons was arranged, and an oath 
was written, saying that both sides were to live according to the rules [laid down] at 
the time of the son of Bhi-[khra] and Bsam-grub-dpal-hbar. The stone-image of the 
Mgon-po of Skag-rdzon, [called] Nag-las-grub-pa (made of black stone ?), and the king’s 
own rosaries of iron were both put forward as witnesses; and, the agreement 
having been concluded, they came to offer service [to us]. If you ask in what 
manner they were [expected to work for] the fame of the government and the religion 
of La-dvags, which combines, as in a couple, the hero-overcoming [power] of Visnu 
(Khyab-hjug) and the wisdom of Phur-bu, they were to tell pleasant things [regarding 
us] among the heroes of all Mongolia and Tibet. 

In the Earth-Hen year (c. 1729 a.D.), after many questions had been asked here 
[regarding a princess] from Gu-ge, and although previously noble messengers had been 
repeatedly sent, in company with the bride-bidders (mdun-ma-pa), no result had 
appeared. [Then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent once more, an [oath of engagement ?] 
or an invitation here (?) was agreed upon without delay. 

In the Wood-Tiger year (c. 1734 4.D.), I, the great Brahma of the earth, was placed 
on the throne, and the flags of conquest over the four ends [of the world] were hoisted. 
At the outset of my enjoyment of the seven jewels, inasmuch as our enemies, the 
clever Sbal-tis of the black region, looked for an opportunity to fight, I went out to 
Kha-bu-lo on our frontier. Although Hdab-lad-mkhan was not in the least danger re- 
garding his life, he was in a helpless state, and asked us for reinforcements. As I was 
just at the beginning of my government here, and therefore could not march (lit. enter) 
against the stiff-necked enemies who fought with us, I, the great ruler of the world, 
having to guide my own steed, sent the King (uncle) of Bzan-mkhar and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje in the morning as a flying column. Just as a flock of geese which, suddenly 
hearing the melodious sound of the thunder, become frightened and strive to escape 
in the ten directions, so our enemies, their hearts leaving their bodies (lit. sheaths), 
ran to (lit. seized) [all] the secret caverns and recesses for shelter. They trembled and 
were afraid. Finally, [their] fighting spirit being rooted out, they became adversaries 
who [may be] sent to defeat. Just as geese rush into the great ocean, so [our] great 
army rushed on to the great host of the enemy, without hesitation. And the enemy’s 
army, numbering 3,500 men, was taken prisoner. About 300 [of them] were sent on 
the road to the next world (i.e. were killed) for the sake of [our] entertainment, and their 
armour, horses, and utensils were brought here and offered into [my] hands. After- 
wards the prisoners were released and their lives spared. They had to swear an oath 
that in future they would work for the advantage of [our] gracious government. 
The castle of Tho-rtse was built in a beautiful manner. Just as a poisonous root 
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is taken out, the enemy was thoroughly rooted out. Thus, in accordance with the 
purpose [of the war], the sons of ’A-sad (or, Ha-sad)-mkhan were rooted out. At 
Tol-rti ’A-se-rab was appointed chief. The places Spa-ri, Gyin-hgud, etc., which had 
been taken from Skar-stag-éa, together with the necessary utensils and riches, were 
handed over for distribution to Bha-bha, for so long a time as he should live. At 
Skye-ris and Ku-res, both, Sul-bstan was elected and appointed chief. 

Finally, for past, present, and future the nobility of Sbal-ti, for so long as it should 
exist, was brought under our sway (lit. feet). A contract to remain [in that condition] 
was written; the inner state of Tho-rtse castle was set straight; and it was agreed that 
for ever, for the present and the future, they [the Sbal-tis] should be an example of 
service to the welfare of this (our) government, etc. .. . 


NOTES 


The dates found in the above account appear to be more accurate than is usual in Ladakhi chronicles. They 
seem to refer to the reigns of Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal and Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal. 
The Balti rulers named in the document correspond to the following chiefs of Cunningham’s list (p. 30) :— 


Ha-tham-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Hatim Khan, No. 63 of C. 
Hdab-lad-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Daolut Khan, No. 64 of C. 
’A-zam-khan of Si-dkar is Azem Khan, No. 22 of C (p. 33). 
’A-li-khan of Si-dkar is Ali Khan, No. 23 of C (p. 33). 

Ma-ma Za-phar-khan of Skar-rdo is Zafar Khan, No. 6 ci C (p. 35). 


The expedition against the Mons of Blo-bo in c. 1723 a.p. led apparently to Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal’s 
marriage to Ni-zla-dban-mo of Glo-mon-bran ; see the Chronicles, 

The document contains a number of place-names which at present I cannot identify. The sites of the 
principal places mentioned in the text are, however, well known, and on the map will be found all those which 
have been identified. The chief Sbag-ram-bhig of this document is apparently identical with Mag-ram-beg 
of the Sod genealogy; see ante, p. 177. 
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XVIL The Services of Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, minister of Snon-dar in Ldum-ra, 
according to the tale of King Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal 


PREFACE 


The original of the following document was discovered at Leh in 1915 by 
Joseph Tshe-brtan, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other 
documents of more or less importance. It is No. 46 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second 
Collection of Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful minister. The 
second part therefore furnishes a list of estates given to the minister. In the first part 
King Tshe-dpal tells a tale of the minister’s services. It comprises several expeditions 
against Baltistan; and, as the names of several Balti chiefs are given, it has for our 
study of Balti history a value similar to that of the document containing the services 
of Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, according to the tale of King Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal. See 
the latter (pp. 228 sqq.). 


TIBETAN TEXT 

Bar RR AR TET Ha gapN ART AEA Vergy aM aN Sy ALN] AR Fe Hy Saag IS AA, 
gan’ 3579705! Sq 55: | Frama Croan pang Re x(5" pages ara gaa aN wags | Zoran 
PAAR APA AC ANAS | ETT EVER GaaNT SANG EN | FETAL EINE IAIN SAN | 45, 
BA GUAT | AY RNA R TAS AA SSNS HG BA AIC' SH AC'NEN | 

SB ge Sea gy say yyw gs | CHS SHAW ARS | SATA AT RAN AC Ree HES ye 
nes} | Sarda Bragg: g BS gan gaa aga | Sq WAS" AN [ARR gag = AR) -2qq | xoRR 
qa Be gare a py HSE Boe a0 Re Hs SAA (A) RW AA( = 95 2) : AS ay PSY HFT BR ae AC: 
aS AHF Ray aes ayer ga hay aq aah qr Feeas | ane Geis he, hak eae 
Kyla | Ha ora pyasw dea G Rr Saag 5 | TASH ART MLA Hoos | PS aa: 
WER AERG | FLAS HV PIV AST OS’ | FARA AES AMIN HS aA* (Haar) | Rema Ran 
Ha" 588'R | Sprwasayagc asia gay || 

RB Barapa wea SRK RG gage | yy HS MAN ANY TAA’ SAHA D | on | 3aq: 
STR | BAS | BAY IH = BUD) HAY Saragagcasy | SESSA RSH AN | Rae Fa aga: wese5- 
BRAVA | TER | Hay Ry Bahra ae ga (= 55 pyar g asa Baas | BARBS 
agn'9 | sath lath. Inliah Tale Malin’: ik M So Men nit ab i | yaaa aan Aqraga a haa ga 


aes) ee 
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agesay | Lan Pye aw aay gyn | By sy By Asp sy yaa aga y | HARA ey 
FV TRV ATAPAVASy ay Hayy | BAVA RY ( A) | SAFIN SANSA Acrn a Ragga am | 


Beans aaa ac (Asay a sea 5H | ByaGyaw aay Br gana sys Sap Pe 35 FH agy 
Sa SES AC RSNA GAN AT HC AN SAR Hac A a Ea agers Hae 5 ax syn Bigs ee 


BY AHS | APPA SAS | HVAT RA BR TA BR GS | WN Has ga = ga 5Hm)aqKN" 
AN | ASATUASN | AEN STRAINS UE AB AME SUA Bibi ee : vay 
Barapa wee ga REAM | TARR Bea Nye as | Fy a Asa yn a [a ]yA 5g Raw 
HVAT THIS HAIER | PEMA IST WAST | GT | FP SENTATN AN | VSR 
HR QT | TYEE SST BVI IT AN | FA aay eR ASA SaM Ags AN | WARTS’ 
aq GN 39' RY FSS 44 ONT | AR MR Mey gg AAI BA ETS” BIN’ D HAT gaa Rea a 
BRAS" | B-A-Rgan ga FaaaysAaay ewe eee eo ee eRe Cee y 
BU Ra Daya aaqy gy VyVa psy HA RA Ay | A gWw AAG’ | PA RAR ARAN AS | HVT 
By HSV TAR | 9599578555 | 

Rep AR PTAA | AAA STAG Y VTA wey BRAN | AA WARA HA AGI A | HA 
SRR rH agy dey | WER Ay aS gan | NARMS AS ASMA HN | BR HR ALA AG, | 
yay Sys sew | BATU = ATMs) | VaRq Ay aa | ay ayaa gaya sy | AIR RES’ BT 
gunn QayS gy | A Hew gy Ry IIT | MIVA S SY HS | AYR ae ga AANA | 
AGHA APA FAH NAAN AN | Wess’ GerRAN ANTS” | 

FIN’ GP AS IA AY HUA WASAN HANG SPA SAN AAT HAVEN | AE HN H | SA SPAS AA 


HAAS ASAE TA ATS | HUE Papa eG sem AR as a;gT Ay | YH ANG = 99) SVAN 9 


wags | Sy KRrapy gan gn | Palas Awaragqn yg: | yA yA as: ga: FPY ITAA GI 


8135 || 
Fane. eae Mi at geil PESTO a ac ta ai a [JAAN | HA FAN'S F 


HERE EA | SAAT MRT DA | AHH K | FAL AT AV IRS A AASRT A 9° ARN ARRAN 


pera sagay gay grsaaggras | O Rag Awang ys | ARR BrappA’ SAGA AS A aA HA — NTA)" | 
Loy Bx qr | 815995 AC | grag ayn Gy A gAN ARN | fearaanra Qa aeyy FSS (y "8h 


mR AeA HG NA AAR AARC EN | BANA AR' BA BAZ" ( = Keys alge ans yaaa gah Raa ye 
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mBCResC! | agar ord peqral aga 5 ACIS RH NOAA : Fav iy aes a Fywaiqeas asa Raw 
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TRANSLATION 


Now listen to my tale of the superior and pure services rendered in former times 
and also later by No-no Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, warden of Ldum-ra. ’A-zam-khan, 
the chief of Si-dkar, and Ma-ma Sul-tan, his wa-zir, did not agree. The chief ’A-zam- 
khan left the castle of Si-dkar, bowed before the king of La-dvags and earnestly 
implored [him], ‘Kindly send me an army!’ Then from here the minister Ga-ga 
Tshe-dban-don-grub [was sent] with a great army. 

The army was raised on the third day of the sixth month of the Water-Mouse year 
(c. 1792 a.p.); and on its arrival at Tin-sgan it united with the armies of Bu-rig. A 
council of war was held, [as follows] :—‘ If now in the time of great heat and high water 
we should enter into war, we shall [not] succeed in the lands of the enemies.’- And it was 
given up. Only, for the sake of giving some training to the respective soldiers, the 
armies were occasionally summoned. During this [time of] waiting No-no Bstan- 
hdzin, Rig-hdzin, the minister of Bde-skyid, and the elders of Lte-ba-Tin-sgan, went 
[to Kha-pu-lu] as messengers. When they arrived at Sur-mo-hbrog, the chief and the 
wa-zir of Kha-pu-lu, as well as ’A-zam-khan, chief of Si-dkar, boiled with anger. They 
said, ‘ Having raised an army, you must not come! It is not your intention to come 
as messengers!’ Although they opposed for about ten days, No-no Bstan-hdzin, 
through many contrivances, brought their minds to reason, and it was agreed that for 
several years there should not be any warfare. 

In the Wood-Mouse year (c. 1804 a.p.) the minister T'she-dban-don-grub and 
Ga-ga Rdo-rje were both appointed generals. The forces of Upper and Lower Man-yul, 
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Bzan-dkar, Ldum-ra, and Bu-rig were called up, and a great army was dispatched. 
Once, when the minister had waited [a little] at Ha-nu, Ga-ga Rdo-rje together with 
No-no Bstan-hdzin [went off] to question Ma-ma Sul-dad (= Sul-tan ?) about his 
circumstances. ‘To examine your position,—you have left your own chieftain, and 
you have brought here the army of Skar-rdo! [This shows] your own inability. It 
cannot be right that the lamp should fight against the sun. Therefore you should repent 
of what you previously did. If henceforth you wish to live in happiness, you should 
offer the castle of Si-dkar as a present and bow [before us]! If you will not do so, we 
shall approach it with an army forthwith ! When you are defeated together with your 
army, repentance will not save you !’—such a message was sent. Then Ga-ga Rdo-rje 
and No-no Bstan-hdzin together with the host marched away in alarm, and the 
Phur-beags Skar-rdo people were turned out after they had been seized by the Dmar- 
po-jan Skar-rdo people. Ri-sna was taken in a moment, and at Sman-mdzes and 
Khom-bu an encampment was established. Through several villages (countries (?)) 
flying columns were sent, and booty was taken. Then, the time (nam-zla ?) being come 
to take measures for safety, [and] No-no Bstan-hdzin and Rab-brtan, the minister of 
Da-ru, both went as messengers and delivered the Prime Minister’s letter. Through 
mild and strong means the heart of Ma-ma Sul-tan, which was as hard as horn, was 
bent like a bow ; and after a present consisting of gold, rifles, and horses had been sent 
with ’Ab-hdul-la, the son, they [the Sbalti wazirs] were sent with the minister of Da-ru 
before Ga-ga Rdo-rje to greet [him]. No-no Bstan-hdzin himself sat there as a repre- 
sentative, and made a contract of clear words with the wa-zirs and Inner Councillors 
fof Si-dkar], [as follows] :—‘ As this year my (i.c. Ma-ma Sul-tan’s) son and family are 
staying at Skar-rdo, it is not proper to offer the castle [to you now]. Next year, when 
those people will be sent here from Skar-rdo, the castle of Si-dkar [will be offered], and 
we, father, son, and retinue, will salute the King of La-dvags!’ Such a document, 
furnished with a true oath and promise, was brought and offered here. The following 
year, in accordance with the promise, Si-dkar was offered into [our] hands, and until 
now has remained so without change. 

In the Fire-Tiger year (c. 1806 A.D.) the noble Prime Minister and No-no Dban- 
drag both went to Si-dkar and besieged the Nar castle. No-no Bstan-hdzin, the 
Minister Bsod-nams of Sa-spo-rtse, and Brtan-pa-tshe-rin went together to Skar-rdo 
as messengers. ’A-mad-éa, the chief of Skar-rdo, and the chief of Si-dkar, who before 
had been quarrelling with his wa-zir, had now given up their hatred and respected their 
agreement. They offered salutations to the Prime Minister. The chief Mu-rad and 
Ser-po-pa both sent presents and brought them before the Prime Minister. The 
garrison posted at Nar was turned out, and, after four] own castellan had been placed 
there, we went [home] by the lower road. 

In the Iron-Sheep year (c. 1811 a.p.), when on the frontier of Gar-dag-sa (Skar- 
stag-sa) the people of Skar-rdo waged war against Tol-ti, No-no Dban-drag and Dpal- 
rgyas marched with an army from here to Kha-bu-lu. Presently No-no Bstan-hdzin 
was sent as (bcas, with ?) general, and the tower of Ku-ro was demolished (?). Bon-dor 
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castle [also] was taken and given to a representative of Kha-bu-lu. Ku-ro-wa-li came 
into our hands and did service to us. 

In the Water-Monkey year (c. 1812 4.D.), when the chief Ya-ya (= Yahia)-khan 
was in bad health, and when Hdab-la{d]-’ A-li-khan was [still] very young, the ’A[r]-rgon 
(Akhon, children of Muhammadan fathers and Tihetan women) became very busy. 
For that reason we sent No-no Rta-mgrin-bkra-sis-bdud-hjoms and No-no 
Bstan-hdzin both to meet in a place inside Kha-bu-lu; they were to take 
their side. At([S]kye-ris a representative was placed. Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan was sent 
to Mtho-rtse castle. He took the side of the chief and wa-zir. The gra-ma (villages ?) 
of the ’A(r)-rgon and of the Pa-beu-giiis (?) were gathered together, and it was arranged 
for them to settle down happily later on. Henceforth [they had] to remain bound to 
the orders of the king of La-dvags without any rebellion. [A messenger] was sent to 
Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan, and an oath taken (lit. placed) from him, [as follows] :—-He was 
to heed what he was told. He had not only to serve [the Ladakhis], but also never to 
show any sign of rebellion. A firm contract was made, and he served [our] government, 
and with all his power (lit. pure power) he carried out the inner and outer interests of 
our government (la-rgya). 

In the Wood-Pig year (c. 1815 a.p.) No-no Rta-mgrin-rnam-rgyal, the minister of 
Slel, was appointed chief-general. He issued a call-to-arms to Upper and Lower La- 
dvags. When he had entered Skye-ris, together with an army from Bu-rig, No-no 
Bstan-hdzin together with 300 men whom he had collected went first of all to Sna-zar. 
When he had met with Phos-nahi-fia (?), he marched through the out-fields of Ku-ro, 
and pitched his tents opposite Skye-ris. Until Char-dgan (?) of Khan-ka was ‘sent off 
on the eighth day, they used to issue from the Skye-ris castle in the day-time. Then 
No-no Bstan-hdzin fearlessly drew his sword against the enemy, leaped to the other 
side, and killed one man with his sword. After that he sent a host, the Sbal-tis were 
beaten in the struggle, fled right into Khan-ka, and did not know what to do. At the 
time when a proclamation (rma-hgrams ?) was issued, ’A-mad-Sa made peace. At 
Skye-ris a castellan was installed. The army returned quietly (lit. in a concealed 
manner), and those who were at Nar were punished. Later on he was cut off-on the way 
by which he had come. Not considering the fruit of good and sinful works (?), ’A-mad-éga 
had seized and carried off about 100 men from our own army, people from Sod, from 
Chu-sod, Kha-bu-lu, Chor-hbar, and Ldum-ra. To deliver these men No-no Bstan- 
hdzin, using the great power of his intellect, even risking his life, waited at Kha-bu-lu 
for three months, and sent a man to Skar-rdo three times ; and by using many mild and 
strong means he brought all his men to their own homes, not leaving a single one ; 
[they were even] equipped with clothing and shoes. Such service was rendered by 
Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin. It is a clever [kind of service] in the minds of thoughtful 
people. Besides, in the three times, past, present, and future, there are not words 
enough to set forth his mild and strong services rendered on occasions when there was 
no warfare. And it is right that they should meet with recognition. 
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castle [also] was taken and given to a representative of Kha-bu-lu. Ku-ro-wa-li came 
into our hands and did service to us. 

In the Water-Monkey year (c. 1812 a.p.), when the chief Ya-ya (= Yahia)-khan 
was in bad health, and when Hdab-la{d]-’ A-li-khan was [still] very young, the ’A[r]-rgon 
(Akhon, children of Muhammadan fathers and Tiketan women) became very busy. 
For that reason we sent No-no Rta-mgrin-bkra-sis-bdud-hjoms and WNo-no 
Bstan-hdzin both to meet in a place inside Kha-bu-lu; they were to take 
their side. At [S]kye-ris a representative was placed. Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan was sent 
to Mtho-rtse castle. He took the side ofthe chief and wa-zir. The gra-ma (villages ?) 
of the ’A(r)-rgon and of the Pa-bcu-giiis (?) were gathered together, and it was arranged 
for them to settle down happily later on. Henceforth [they had] to remain bound to 
the orders of the king of La-dvags without any rebellion. [A messenger] was sent to 
Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan, and an oath taken (lit. placed) from him, [as follows] :—-He was 
to heed what he was told. He had not only to serve [the Ladakhis], but also never to 
show any sign of rebellion. A firm contract was made, and he served [our] government, 
and with all his power (lit. pure power) he carried out the inner and outer interests of 
our government (la-rgya). 

In the Wood-Pig year (c. 1815 a.p.) No-no Rta-mgrin-rnam-rgyal, the minister of 
Slel, was appointed chief-general. He issued a call-to-arms to Upper and Lower La- 

dvags. When he had entered Skye-ris, together with an army from Bu-rig, No-no 
Bstan-hdzin together with 300 men whom he had collected went first of all to Sna-zar. 
When he had met with Phos-nahi-fia (?), he marched through the out-fields of Ku-ro, 
and pitched his tents opposite Skye-ris. Until Char-dgan (?) of Khan-ka was sent off 
on the eighth day, they used to issue from the Skye-ris castle in the day-time. Then 
No-no Bstan-hdzin fearlessly drew his sword against the enemy, leaped to the other 
side, and killed one man with his sword. After that he sent a host, the Sbal-tis were 
beaten in the struggle, fled right into Khan-ka, and did not know what to do. At the 
time when a proclamation (rma-hgrams ?) was issued, ’A-mad-éa made peace. At 
Skye-ris a castellan was installed. The army returned quietly (lit. in a concealed 
manner), and those who were at Nar were punished. Later on he was cut off-on the way 
by which he had come. Not considering the fruit of good and sinful works (?), "A-mad-éa 
had seized and carried off about 100 men from our own army, people from Sod, from 
Chu-sod, Kha-bu-lu, Chor-hbar, and Ldum-ra. To deliver these men No-no Bstan- 
hdzin, using the great power of his intellect, even risking his life, waited at Kha-bu-lu 
for three months, and sent a man to Skar-rdo three times ; and by using many mild and 
strong means he brought all his men to their own homes, not leaving a single one ; 
[they were even] equipped with clothing and shoes. Such service was rendered by 
Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin. It is a clever [kind of service] in the minds of thoughtful 
people. Besides, in the three times, past, present, and future, there are not words 
enough to set forth his mild and strong services rendered on occasions when there was 
no warfare. And it is right that they should meet with recognition. 
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NOTES 


As regards the Balti duchy of Kha-pu-lu, the above text contains the names of two more chiefs, whose names 
are also found in Cunningham’s tables (p. 30). They are :— 


Ya-ya-khan, identical with Cunningham’s Yahia Khan, No. 66. 
Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan, identical with Cunningham’s Daolat-Ali Khan, No. 67. 


The Balti duchy of Skar-rdo appears here under the government of ’A-mad-éa, Cunningham’s Ahmed-Shah, 
No. 8 (p. 35). The capture of a large portion of the Ladakhi army, which is here narrated as having taken 
place in 1815 a.p., under Ahmad-Shah, is stated by Vigne to belong to the reign of Ahmad-Shah’s pre- 
decessor, viz. Ali Sher-Khan. 

The names of the chiefs of Si-dkar, as given in the above text, cannot easily be reconciled with 
Cunningham’s list. The fault may be with the author of the present text, who may not have known the personal 
names of the Si-dkar chiefs of those times. It is hardly possible to believe that A’zam Khan, who was a con- 
temporary of king Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal, should have been still alive in 1792 a.p. Possibly the Wazir Ma-ma 
(= Muhammad) Sultan became chief in place of A’zam Khan. He is probably identical with Mohammed Khan, 
No. 25 of Cunningham’s list of Si-dkar chiefs (p. 34): see ante, p. 192. 

A chief called Murad can only be traced in Cunningham’s list of the chiefs of Ron-mdo. But Ahmad 
Shah’s eldest son also was called Murad: see ante, p. 186. 

I cannot venture to identify the new local names found in the above text: but see the map. It is evident 
that Sa-spo-rtse is Sa-spo-la, Gar-dag-sa or Skar-stag-Sa is Mkhar-stag-Sa, Skye-ris is Kye-ris, Bzan-dkar is 
Zans-dkar. 


XVIII. King Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal’s Account of the Deeds of General 
Sakya-rgya-mtsho 


The following account is found in a decree by King Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal concerning 
the descendants of this eminent general, who died without a son. For some time I tried 
in vain to obtain information concerning the family of a famous minister called Ban- 
kha-pa, who rendered important services during the times of the Dogra war. I was of 
opinion that the Ban-kha-pa family was probably connected with Sakya-rgya-mtsho. 
The above-mentioned document shows that, if the Ban-kha-pa family is descended 
from the general, it can only be in the female line. But a connexion is probable, in 
particular, because the castle of I-gu (Dbyi-gu) was the property of Sakya-rgya-mtsho 
as well as of the Ban-kha-pa family. The following account is of importance as 
supplementing the meagre notice of the Mughal wars which we find in the Chronicles. 
By taking account of enemy generals mentioned in this narrative it might be possible 
to connect the Mughal histories with those of the Ladakhis. 


THE BAN-KHA-PAS 


About eighteen miles above Leh, ina side valley branching off from the Indus valley, is 
the principality of I-gu(Dbyi-gu). Its castle, called I-gu-khri-khan, is mentioned in many 
inscriptions. It was the seat of a line of chiefs called Ban-kha-pa, who were extremely 
loyal to the kings of Ladakh. The first chief who distinguished himself by his bravery 
was Sakya-rgya-mtsho, the field-marshal who conquered Bu-rig and part of Baltistan 
under king Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Oral tradition connects this general with the castle 
of I-gu. We do not hear anything further of these chieftains prior to Moorcroft’s 
report of them. He visited Ladakh in 1820 a.p. He says (vol. i, p. 425, of his Travels) : 
‘The Banka, who to his office of master of the horse adds the government of this district 
. . » The district under the Banka comprises seventy villages. His office is hereditary, 
and is held by the condition of bringing 700 armed men into the field when required.’ 
Thus a Ban-kha-pa who commanded a Ladakhi army during the Dogra war is repeatedly 
mentioned. The Ban-kha-pas are possibly descended from the traditional king 
Saryamati (now pronounced Surgamati) who once resided at a now ruined castle 
opposite Stag-sna, on the right bank of the Indus. 
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TRANSLATION 


The forefathers of Sakya-rgya-mtsho have been in succession servants of our 
successive god-like forefathers. In particular, Sakya[-rgya-mtsho] himself, during 
the lifetime of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, who is our second great ancestor (viz. grandfather), 
gathered under his own feet the entire district of Pu-rig and the kingdom of Kha-po- 
lo; he brought low the Skag-rdzon [castle] of Glo-bo ; he rendered services at the lake 
Mes-zan of Glo-bo. Having broken Da-lin, he did not halt at Gans-ri (Kailasa) ; but, 
when the Kashmir army under Na-babs (Nawab) ’Ib-ra-him-mkhan, and the Hor 
(Mughal or Turk) army under Ti-mur-bhig, etc., appeared repeatedly in great force, 
Sakya-rgya-mtsho was able through his ingenuity and wise methods to turn them 
back one after another. And during the lifetime of my great father, Bde-legs-rnam-par- 
rgyal-ba, when a war arose with the Mongol (Sog) army from Dbus-gtsan (Central 
Tibet), when great battles [were fought] at Ra-la, Dpal-rgyas, and other places, we were 
enab!cd by the counsels and measures of Sakya-rgya-mtsho to turn them back in a 
fortunate manner. When powerful armies assembled from all four sides in the middle 
of La-dvags, the clever methods of Sakya’s ingenuity did not fail. He summoned an 
army from the great Pa-ca (Mughal emperor), and the enemy was destroyed until no 
army [of them] remained. Then he invited the Hbrug-[pa] lama Thams-cad-mkhyen- 
gzigs to the palace of Gtin-sgan ; and there a fortunate treaty was arranged regarding 
the offerings to the Gzun-sa (Lhasa government) and the rights of the great Lha-chen- 
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state. In particular, when I became ruler over these districts of the empire, 
foreign enemies were conquered, friends within were protected, and so on. 
In brief, at home he was a gem-like minister, and abroad he was a gem-like general. All 
these deeds were made to agree [with other accounts], and together with the reasons 
for them collected in a book [containing his] biography. 


NOTES 


It is of some interest to hear that a biography of the famous general was actually written. Perhaps it may yet 
come to light. At present we must be content with the slight substitute for it contained in the above text. 
King Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal’s decree further tells us that Sakya-rgya-mtsho’s daughter, Rgyal-hdzom, married a 
certain Dban-phyug from Zans-dkar, and that the couple received the villages of Dbyig-gu (I-gu) and Sa-bu. 
We also learn that the general belonged to a clan called Hcho-hbran, and that he was related to the thirteen great 
hierarchs of Sa-skya. For local names, so far as identified, see the map. Glo-bo is Blo-bo, and Kha-po-lo 
is Kha-pu-lu. 


XIX. Tshe-brtan’s Account of the Dogra Wars 


When stationed at Kha-la-rtse, Ladakh, in 1899-1904, I made the acquaintance of 
an old man, Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse, who in his younger days had done military 
service in the Dogra wars, 1834-42 a.p. I received the impression that he was a 
reliable man, and that he would not purposely invent. I therefore asked him to dictate 
to my munshi, Ye-ses-rig-hdzin, his reminiscences of the Dogra wars. The munshi’s 
copy was then sent to the late mission schoolmaster and munshi, Shamuel Hbyor-ldan, 
at Leh, who corrected the orthographical mistakes and wrote a fair copy of it for 
lithographic reproduction. Tshe-brtan told the tale in 1901, and the lithographic 
printing of 40 to 50 copies took place at Leh in 1903. Tshe-brtan died at Kha-la-rtse 
in 1905, almost 90 years old. His account was translated into German by my wife, 
and fifty copies of her translation were printed. I am of opinion that Tshe-brtan’s 
account, although it cannot replace that of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, throws so much 
fresh light on the history of that interesting war that it fully justifies its appearance 
among the Minor Chronicles. 
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TRANSLATION 


In the following is contained the history of the Indian war, as told by the grand- 
father Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse. 

This is the tale of the former king of La-dvags (Ladakh) and of the war with the 
Sin-pas. During the time of the father-king the following [districts were inhabited 
by] his subjects: [the region] from the Hdu-zi pass (Zoji pass) upwards, from the 
Chos-hbad pass of Sbal-ti-yul upwards, and from La-hdar in Zans-dkar upwards ; 
[the region] within the Se-hdu-la pass of Ldum-ra (Nub-ra), and within Pho-lon-hdra- 
hdra of Byan-than. All those [who lived there] were the subjects of the father-king 
of La-dvags. Besides the father-king none could give orders to them. To say 
‘Salim’ to the king of La-dvags there came annually from Kashmir [a Kashmiri] 
called Ma-lig, and together with him about one hundred assistant pony-men. In 
return to this, the king of La-dvags sent with a man from Kha-la-tse, called Drag- 
chos-don-grub, various products of La-dvags, for instance, a yak, a sheep, a goat, 
a dog, and also more valuable things. The king’s steward was the minister 
Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan of Siie-mo, the chief cook (storekeeper) was a man of the 
house of Gsol-dpon (cook) at Wan-la. Chief purveyors in flesh were Sa-gfier-pa (meat 
provider) Stobs-ldan of ’Al-lci, and the magistrate of Rub-so, these two. What the 
king wanted of victuals (grain) was brought from Ldum-ra, and a man called 
Ga-ga Bstan-hdzin was the chief caterer of victuals. What was wanted of butter 
was brought by the people of Zans-dkar. The peasants had [to pay] no taxes, and 
there was no forced labour. When the biennial embassy went to Lha-sa, every village 
had to send one man each to attend, and every [peasant] had to contribute two jau 
(a coin) as his wages. Every village had to give two hides (for packing) for the biennial 
embassy (lo-phyag), but the large villages three. Toll had to be paid by the traders 
of Kha-ce (Kashmir), Yar-kyen (Yarkand), and Dkar-zva (Lahul), on entering La-dvags; 
but it was not asked of the people of Pu-rig, Sbal-ti-yul, and La-dvags. Then a bride 
was asked for the king from Khan-gsar (Ko-lon) of Dkar-zva. Later on, as ason was not 
born by that queen, they brought a daughter of the chief of Rub-so. To her was 
born a prince, who received the name of No-chun-nu (boy prince). Formerly many 
villages were deeply in debt to the king, and at the time when the prince was raised to 
the throne the king remitted all the debts. Thereupon all the landholders were much 
pleased. 

Then, many years later, at last, in the ninth month of a Horse-year, a rumour 
was heard of an army of Sin-pas coming from Ka-shir (Kashmir), Then a ‘ call to. 
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arms’ was issued in Ron-chu-rgyud, Ldum-ra, Sbal-ti-yul, La-dvags, Pu-rig, and all 
[the other provinces]. Then [the armies] were led towards Pu-rig, and at San-ku of 
Pu-rig the army of the Sin-pas was met, and a battle was fought. The Sin-pas were 
victorious, the Ladakhis were beaten, and fled during the night across the Rus-si pass. 
They came out [of the defile] at Ser-go-la (Sar-sgo-la) ; and the whole army of the Sin-pas 
remained at Lan-dkar-tse for about one month. There they threw up trenches and 
remained for the whole of the tenth month. On the first day of the eleventh month all 
the Sin-pas arrived at the village of Pa-skyum. After having remained at Pa-skyum for 
fifteen days, the Sin-pas went back again to Lan-dkar-tse. There they remained till the 
end of the eleventh month. On the first of the/twelfth month the whole Ladakhi 
army held a council [as follows]: ‘It is winter now, and much snow has fallen. As 
the Sin-pas have not [sufficient] clothing, they will catch cold and not be able to fight. 
Then we Ladakhis will be victorious.’ Thus saying, they went to fight with the 
Sin-pas. The number of the Ladakhi soldiers was about 9,000. They all went after 
the Sin-pas. When the Ladakhis arrived at Skyid-mar-tse, they fought a great battle 
with the Sin-pas, and the Ladakhis were beaten. If you ask why the Ladakhis were 
beaten, [we answer] that the Ladakhis had to carry [on their own backs] their food, 
clothing, and a carpet, which filled a litter. On the top of that was placed the musket. 
As they had to carry so much, the Ladakhis could not fight and were beaten. The 
Sin-pas were victorious. Being hit by the muskets and swords of the Sin-pas, about 
300 Ladakhis died there. The chief conmander, the minister of Tog, died there also. 
Several of the Ladakhis were seized and carried off by the Sin-pas. Then they fled 
in all directions. The treasurer Rnam-rgyal of Kram-bis acted as guide to the 
Sin-pas and Zo-ra-war, and [thus] they arrived at Mkhar-bu. When the people of 
Gyu-ru and Wan-la heard that the army of the Sin-pas had arrived at Mkhar-bu they 
became afraid, and, to welcome the Sin-pas, they brought a horse and some money. 
They all went to Mkhar-bu and, bowing their heads before the Sii-pa army, greeted 
them. Then Zo-ra-war and the Sin-pas became very much pleased. He said to the 
people of Gyu-ru and Wan-la: ‘I will not allow any harm to be done to your 
villages !’, and gave them one soldier (si-pa) each to guard them. When [Zo-ra-war] 
arrived at Gyu-ru, the people of Lte-ba and Tin-mo-sgan became frightened, and one 
man from each village went to Gyu-ru, leading two horses and carrying some money. 
They welcomed the Sin-pas, who were highly pleased. The people of Lte-ba and 
Tin-mo-sgan also received one soldier each to guard [their villages]. Then the 
soldiers arrived at Myur-la, and the people of Siie-mo, Ba-sgo, A-lIci, Sa-spo-la, and 
Li-kyir, carrying some treasure each, went to meet the Sin-pas, and came to Myur-la. 
The Sin-pas liked that, and gave one soldier to each village as a guard. Then the whole 
army of the Sin-pas arrived at Sie-mo, and the following rumour was spread: ‘If 
some money is given, the whole army of the Sin-pas will go back!’ When the king 
of La-dvags heard of it, he took much money and many [silver] ingots out of the 
Slel castle, went to Sfie-mo, and arrived before the Sin-pas. The Sin-pas were pleased, 
took all the treasures and the money, and said: ‘ We shall go back! Only just now 
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we want to go to La-dvags for a moment to see it.’ Zo-ra-war and all his soldiers 
went to La-dvags. Nobody fired a bullet in any village, and thus they arrived at Slel 
and stayed at Gar-bzu (Dkar-zu), where they had their camp. They arrived there on the 
first of the second month, and the Sin-pas and the King of La-dvags stayed without 
fighting till the fourth month. Then Zo-ra-war said to Drag-chos-kun-dgah of 
Kha-la-tse: ‘ You must take the responsi for all these Ladakhis!’ To which 
Drag-chos of Kha-la-tse replied: ‘ Until now have I been a servant of the king of 
La-dvags; not only that, but I have also received ample food and drink from him. 
I shall not now revolt against the king!’ As he spoke thus, Zo-ra-war became very 
angry. Then the King of La-dvags and Zo-ra-war both made an agreement [as follows]: 
‘Every peasant among the Ladakhis has to pay ten Tibetan rupees, six annas, and two 
paisa as tribute [to Jam-mu].’ The minister of Slel, Dnos-grub- -bstan-hdzin, was made 
Ra-ja, and the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo) was made minister of La-dvags. ‘The ‘little 
king’ fled in the direction of Lahul, and the father-king remained [in Leh], being deprived 
of every power (work) in La-dvags. Then anger was shown against Drag-chos of 
Kha-la-tse, who had said that he would not accept the responsibility for La-dvags. He 
was appointed a servant of Zo-ra-war, and taken to Kha-cul (Jam-mu) as a prisoner. 
Then a fort (kyi-la) was erected in La-dvags, and about 300 Sin-pa soldiers were 
placed in it. The remaining Sin-pa soldiers were taken by Zo-ra-war to Kha-cul. 
When Zo-ra-war arrived at the castle of Tin-mo-sgan, he destroyed the treasury of 
king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, and the Sin-pas carried off the king’s sword, the strings of 
pearl, the branch (hand) of coral, the royal saddle cloth, and all the precious things. 
Then there were six years [of peace]. In the seventh year the Ladakhis held a council 
against the Sin-pas who lived in Sle[l]._ They made [everything] ready for war. There 
was a man called Su-ka-mir, of Hem-babs. That man admonished the people in 
Pu-rig to make war. And, when he led them [against the enemy], Zo-ra-war arrived 
at Slel, coming by the Zans-dkar road and leading many Sin-pa soldiers. The soldiers 
of La-dvags and Pu-rig, being afraid of the Sin-pa soldiers, went before Zo-ra-war 
and said: ‘ We have all come [here] to say Salim to you! We want to make a 
petition.’ Such alice they said. Then the Wa-zir answered: ‘ Whatever petition you 
have, I will listen to it. Some of you may remain here; all the rest may return to 
their own villages.’ He kept back Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs in Pu-rig, Yis-mal-mir of 
Cig-tan, and several more people of Pu-rig. After several days, he began to examine 
them, saying: ‘ Who is the one that issued the first call to arms?’ After all, 
Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs was found out. Su-ka-mir was abused, and, his right hand 
being cut off, the stump was dipped into boiling butter. That hand was fastened 
with nails on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Then it was again taken 
off and wrapped in a handkerchief at the bridge of Kha-la-tse. When that hand was 
placed in the room of the government storehouse (Ko-khri) of Kha-la-tse, a cat carried 
it off over night. Then the people of Kha-la-tse thought that they would all 
be punished. But, a ‘grandfather lama’ having died, his hand was cut off and fastened 
on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Su-ka-mir’s tongue was also cut out. 
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Then a call to arms was issued to all the Ladakhis to carry war to Sbal-ti-yul. The 
Ladakhis were sent from Gyu-ru in the upper direction, their general being Ga-ga 
Ban-kha-pa. They marched across the Chos-hbad pass of Ha-nu. On the following 
day the Sii-pa army was sent off together with a man called Ma-di-na-Sa. Zo-ra-war, 
leading an army of Pu-rig people and an army from Hjam-hbu which had arrived 
only recently, marched by way of Dkar-gyil-lo and reached a place called Tse-tse-tsan. 
There they met with the army of Sbal-ti-yul, a battle ensued, and several Si-pas were 
killed. A general called Ne-zam-din of Dkar-gyil-lo also died there. Later on the 
Wa-zir Zo-ra-war himself fought a battle, and all the Shal-tis fled at once. Then 
the [other] army of the Sin-pas and that of the Ladakhis arrived at the castle of 
Skar-rdo, without ever having fired a single bullet. There they all gathered and 
made a camp. Both sides remained without fighting for twelve days. ’Ag-mad-Sa, 
the chief of Skar-rdo, remained hidden in the castle. After twelve days had elapsed, 
the chief ’Ag-mad-Sa came down from his castle for no particular reason, and bowed his 
head before Zo-ra-war. The Wa-zir was pleased and said to the chieftain: ‘ Where is 
Ra-yim-Khan, the chief of Cig-tan ? You must seize and bring him [here]!’ The 
Chief ’Ag-mad-Sa-Khan answered: ‘Who knows? I have no news [about him]!’ 
The Wa-zir said : ‘ If you do not bring him [here], I will make it unpleasant for you !’ 
If you ask why the chief Ra-yim-Khan was looked for, [we answer] that, before Zo-ra-war 
had come from Kashmir, [Ra-yim-Khan] had issued a call to arms to all the Ladakhis. 
For that reason a strict inquiry was made for Ra-yim-Khan. Later on the Chief 
*Ag-mad-Khan sent scouts over the whole country. They seized and brought Ra-yim. 
Khan [to Skar-rdo]. When he arrived before Zo-ra-war, Zo-ra-war issued an order 
He assembled the whole armies of the Sii-pas and Ladakhis, of the Pu-rig-pas, and of 
Sbal-ti-yul, men and women, old and young, blind and deaf, all at a time. In the 
middle of the town was a large field of lucerne, and all men were taken there. Tents 
were put up for both Zo-ra-war and the father-king. Then the whole army was drawn 
up in order, and Ra-yim-Khan was seized by seven soldiers and escorted there. He 
was admonished to eat much opium, which made him intoxicated. It was to save 
him much pain, they said. He was placed in the middle of the whole army. One 
man brought an armful of wood, another a small kettle filled with a ba-ti (four 
pounds) of butter. Then [three] hearthstones were put up, and the small kettle ie 
placed on them ; a fire was lit, and the butter was boiled. A ‘ man-killing executioner 

appeared and seized Ra-yim-Khan. At first he cut off his hand and smeared the hot 
butter over the wound. Then he cut off his tongue. When he had cut off his ears, 
he showed him to the whole army. Then he pushed him into the middle of the crowd. 
There was also a man from Pas-kyum, called Hu-sen of [the house] Bon-pho, who had 
rebelled against the Sin-pas. His right hand and tongue were also cut off. Then 
they let him go. He did not die. Ra-yim-Khan cried for about two days; then he 
died. Thus the Sin-pas were victorious, and everything went as they could wish. 
Several Sin-pas were stationed at Skar-rdo. ’Ag-mad-Khan, the chief of Skar-rdo, 
and all the [other] chieftains were carried off, and the army returned to La-dvags. 
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The father-king and Ban-kha-pa both died at Skar-rdo. Their corpses were brought 
to Tog, where they were cremated. Then the Wa-zir took out of the castle of Skar-rdo 
the whole treasure that there existed, and went to Slel. He remained for a winter 
in La-dvags. 

In the second month of spring some soldiers were sent over the whole country 
on account of a war to be undertaken against Byan-than. All people had to carry loads 
and were taken along [with the army]. About 6,000 [men] arrived from Kha-cul 
as reinforcements of the Sin-pa army. They had thirty cannons with them. Then 
[more] men were gathered from La-dvags, Sbal-ti-yul, Pu-rig, Ldum-ra, and all direc- 
tions ; and when about 12,000 soldiers were assembled, they were led to Byan-than. 
Every villager was made responsible for the transport of five khal (150 pounds). Then 
they arrived at Ru-thog. Without fighting they carried off all the riches that existed 
at Ru-thog and sent them to La-dvags. Then they arrived at Grog-po-rab-gsum, 
where the Tibetan army made its appearance. Then the Sis-pas held a council with 
the Ladakhis [as follows]: ‘We will dam up the water of the brook!’; and they 
dammed up the water of the brook. Then the whole Tibetan army went back for a 
day's journey, and the army of the Sin-pas followed them (marched also). In the 
upper part of Grog-po-rab-gsum, the Sin-pa-Ladakhi army, as well as the Tibetan army, 
made their camps and remained there. During one night much hail came down from 
the sky. When it dawned, the Sin-pas, who had only little clothing on them, sank 
under the hail, and many Sin-pas died. When the sun rose above the summits, the 
Tibetans and the Sin-pas fought a great battle. About noon Zo-ra-war was hit by 
a Tibetan bullet. He fell from his horse and died. The Tibetan soldiers cut Zo-ra-war’s 
corpse (flesh) to pieces and carried it off. They cut off Zo-ra-war’s head and sent it 
to Hjam-hbu(Jammu). Then the Tibetans seized many Sin-pas and took them to Tibet. 
A Tibetan of high rank, named Zib-bcod, made an agreement with the Sin-pas : 
‘ What has been done on both sides should not be spoken of again. The biennial trade 
(lo-phyag) is to be continued as formerly.’ After this letter of agreement was duly 
written, the Sin-pa army went to La-dvags, and the Tibetan army to Tibet. 

After three months had elapsed, De-wan Ha-ri-cand and Wa-zir Ra-tun, these two 
generals, came from Kha-cul into Tibet, leading 8,000 Sin-pa soldiers. They arrived 
at Slel in the fifth month. Then a call to arms was issucd to La-dvags, Ldum-ra, 
Sbal-ti-yul, and Pu-rig. The peasants were taken to do transport work, and the 
noblemen to serve as warriors. Some Tibetan soldiers, who had arrived at the 
Leem-hbre castle, were deprived of their water supply in the castle [and the castle 
was conquered]. Several Sii-pa soldiers were left stationed there. The De-wan and 
many Sin-pas pursued the Tibetan army. They caught them at Chu-sul. Some 
Tibetans were killed, others were seized and carried off. Ra-ga-sa, the Tibetan general, 
was also seized. They said: ‘It is in reply to their having killed Wa-zir Zo-ra-war 
first !’, and severed his neck with a sword. Then the Tibetans were beaten. All 
the customs of the former kings of La-dvags were re-established. Those Sin-pas 
who had been made prisoners in the preceding year, when Zo-ra-war died, were 
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returned, and the captive Tibetans were also returned, and an agreement was arrived 
at. Then those Sin-pas who had been kept captive in Tibet had married Tibetan 
women. They all went to Kha-cul, every one carrying a child. Those Tibetans 
who had been taken captive by the Sin-pas had married women of Hjam-hbu. They 
went [back] to Tibet, carrying two or three children each. Mi-fia-re-ya-sin had been 
in Tibet with the Sin-pas as an officer. When he arrived at Hjam-hbu [home] from 
Tibet, the Ma-ha-ra-ja asked him: ‘If once more we go to war against Tibet, shall we 
win or not?’ To which Mi-fia-re-ya-sin replied: ‘We cannot make war against 
Tibet! If you ask why, as many soldiers as we have, so many lamas have the 
Tibetans ; as much food as a Sin-pa consumes within a month, a Tibetan eats within 
a day; as many dresses as are put on by ten Sin-pas, a single Tibetan puts on ; and 
they are in possession of much magic. They know how to bring rain from the sky, 
and how to cause fire spontaneously. They cause heaven and earth to shake, and they 
can show great power. Some men fly up to the sky ; others make themselves invisible 
and kill people with a sword, and there are many [more] unusual things!’ The 
Ma-ha-ra-ja became angry and said: ‘ You are taking the side of the Tibetans! You 
are telling ugly things! I will not keep you in my service!’ He turned him out and 
sent him to some other country. Five Ladakhis out of those who had been taken 
captive by the Tibetans and carried off, viz. the astrologer Tshe-dban-rab-bstan, 
the chief Sgo-lam-Khan of Chu-Sod, the minister of Ba-sgo, the minister Sa-bi, and 
Hol-chags-pa-phyag-rdor of Lte-ba, did not return from Tibet. If you ask why, [we 
answer that] they said they were taking the side of the Sin-pas and not that of the 
Tibetans. Therefore the Tibetans became angry and kept them in Tibet till they died. 


NOTES 


The language of Tshe-brtan’s account is not quite the spoken language of Ladakh, as might be supposed. 
Tshe-brtan himself spoke the Ladakhi dialect when he told his tale ; but the munshi who wrote it down contrived 
to embellish it with as many classical Tibetan words and grammatical forms as he thought necessary, to make the 
account acceptable to educated men. The natives themselves would never write as they speak. It is only the 
missionaries who pursue that aim. 

There is a remarkable number of foreign words, Urdi, contained in the account. These words testify to 
the influence exercised by the Dogras and Kashmiris over the Ladakhis.since the times of the Dogra war. Such 
foreign words are the following : Ba-ba (Turk.), ‘father’; hu-kwm (hukm), ‘ order’ ; sa-lam, ‘ peace,’ ‘ salutation’ ; 
khar-ji (kharch), ‘taxes in kind,’ often used in the sense of ‘ food’; za-min-dar, ‘ landholder’; bab (bab), * taxes 
tu-bag (tupak), ‘ musket,’ ‘ rifle’ ; nog-san (nugsan), ‘harm,’ * injury ’; si-pa (sipahi), * soldier’; ’a-na (anda), ‘a 
coin’; pe-ne (Indian pana), ‘ one paisa’ ; kyi-la (qil‘a), ‘castle,’ ‘fort’; ar-jt (‘arz?), ‘petition’ ; bad-nam (badnam), 
‘ abuse’ ; ko-khri (kothi),‘ warehouse,’ ‘ granary’ ; kha-bar (khabar), ‘information,’ ‘news’ ; ‘a-phim (afim),‘ opium’ ; 
ba-ti (bat), ‘a weight’ (four pounds); tob (Turkish (6p), ‘cannon’; be-kar (begar), ° forced labour’; ja-du (jadu), 
‘magic’ ; no-ka-ri (naukar7), ‘ service.’ 

Among the local names the spelling Ka-shir for Kashmir is of particular interest, as reminding us of the old 
name Kaévira of that country. It occurs only once : in all other cases we find Kha-cul. Jam-mu is regularly 
spelt Hjam-hbu. The Tibetans seem to connect this name with Hjam-bu-glin, J ambi-dvipa. | | 

As regards the use of the pronouns na-tai and na-2a, ‘we,’ they are very carefully distinguished in Tshe- 
brtan’s account, va-tan being used inclusively, and nia-2a exclusively, of the addressed person. 
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As the text shows us, Tshe-brtan had never understood that in 1834 Jammu and Kashmir were not one and 
the same state, as they have been since 1846. He believed them to be one and the same even then, and therefore 
he often speaks of Kashmir when he means Jammu. Although the general course of events is the same in Tshe- 
brtan’s and munshi Dpal-rgyas’ accounts, there are many differences with regard to minor matters. Basti-Ram’s 
account, which is found in Cunningham’s Laddk, also differs from both of them in many points. At the present 
day it will hardly be possible to decide which of the three accounts is to be given the preference in particular 
points, and it will therefore be useful to compare the three in a table, showing the chief events in three parallel 
columns, one for each authority. (See ante, pp. 129 sqq.) 

The main importance of Tshe-brtan’s account rests in the fact that he alone describes the Dogras on their 
cruel and avaricious side. If we had nothing but the two other accounts, we should come to the conclusion that 
the Dogra generals and soldiers were as chivalrous as any army in the world has ever been. In reality, they appear 
to have been not much above the average of Oriental warriors. 


XX. Basti-Ram’s Account of the Dogra War, and Cunningham’s 


‘Other Information’ 


Basti-Ram was a Doera officer and one of the early Wazirs of Ladakh. His 
Wazirate lasted from 1847 to 1861 a.p. Cunningham met him in Ladakh, probably 
in 1847, and asked him to write an account of the Dogra war, to which he agreed. 
As Basti-Ram held a high office in the conquered kingdom of Ladakh, his account 
has a right to appear among the ‘ Minor Chronicles > of Ladakh. His account of the 
Dogra war is of particular importance, for the simple reason that it is the earliest 
ever written. On the other hand, it is in much need of re-editing; for the names 
contained in it have never been identified with those contained in the later Tibetan 
accounts of the same war. The original (probably Urdi) text of Basti-Ram’s tale 
has been lost. What we possess now is Cunningham’s English rendering of the same. 
Cunningham says (p. 332) with regard to it: "The following account of the Dogra invasion 
was kindly dictated, at my request, by Mehta Basti Ram, a Hindu Rajput of Kashtwar, 
now governor of Lé, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition. As 
an authentic record of an interesting event, of which no other account exists to my 
knowledge (in 1847 a.p.), I should have preferred giving the narrative almost literally, 
but I found that in this shape it would entail the insertion of too many footnotes, 
which would have completely distracted the attention of the reader. I have there- 
fore re-written the account entirely, and have given the Tibetan names, which my 
knowledge of the localities enabled me to do without much difficulty. The narrative 
was of course dictated in the first person, for which I have throughout substituted 
the name of “Dogra” and “the Dogra troops”’.’ Basti-Ram’s account breaks off 
immediately before the Balti war. The history of the conquest of Baltistan and the 
two later Tibetan Dogra wars was compiled by Cunningham from ‘ Other Information ’. 
The correct Tibetan forms of the names have been added by the present author. 


ENGLISH TEXT (Cunningham, p. 333) 
1. ConquEst oF LADAK BY THE DoGRAS 


1. The chief officers engaged in this expedition under the Vazir Zoravar Sing 
were, Ist, Mia Rai Sing ; 2nd, Mehta Basti Rim; 3rd, Mirza Rasul Beg; 4th, 
Rana Zalim Sing; 5th, Singhé Mankotiah ; 6th, Mian Tuta (Tibetan, Miyanota) ; 


7th, Sirdar Uttam Sing; and 8th, Vazir Khojah Bhunjah. 
L 1 
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2. The Dogra troops marched from Kashtwar (T. Kastrawar), and entered the 
Ladak (La-dvags) territory by the pass at the head of the Suru valley, where, on the 
16th of August, 1834, they were opposed by the Boti (Tibetan) leader Mangal, at the 
head of 5,000 men. The Dogras advanced to the attack up a hill, which was obstinately 
defended for a whole day, and at last succeeded in dislodging the Ladakis with a loss 
of only six or seven killed, and five or six wounded; whilst the enemy lost thirty killed, 
and as many wounded. They encamped on the north side of the hill for the night, 
and on the next morning marched to Suru, where they halted for eight days. During 
that time the Vazir prohibited his troops from cutting the corn, which was then ripe, 
and his politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of the zamindars, 
who came over to him in a body, and placed themselves under his protection. The 
Vazir then built a small fort, which he occupied for a month. He next advanced to 
Shakhar (Sag-mkhar), where there was a fort belonging to Thai Sultan (Khri-Sultan), 
and having reinstated the zamindars of Janguri (San-ku-ri ?) and Shakhar (Sag-mkhar) 
in their villages, he made a summary settlement of the district by imposing a tax of 
four rupees upon each house. 

3. Leaving thirty-five men in the fort and ten men over the bridge, the Dogras 
advanced by Langkarchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse) and Manji (Mainji of the map) to the 
bridge of Paskyum (T. Pas-kyum), where they were again opposed by the Ladakis. 
The struggle was desultory, and protracted, the Dogras losing only seven killed, while 
the Botis (Tibetans) had fifty or sixty killed, and a greater number wounded. By 
a skilful manceuvre the Ladakis effected their retreat across the bridge, which they 
then broke down. On the following day, however, the Dogras managed to cross the 
river on inflated skins without opposition ; on which the chief of the place abandoned 
Paskyum, and fled to the fort of Sdd (Sod), where, with the zamindars of the district, 
he determined to hold out. 

4. The Dogras advanced towards the place and raised a battery against it; but 
after ten days’ firing nothing had been effected, although they had lost forty men in 
killed and’ wounded. The Vazir, who had remained behind at Paskyum, then ordered 
Mehta Basti Rim, with a party of 500 men, to make a vigorous assault upon the place. 
Accordingly, early the next morning, whilst it was still dark, the attack was begun 
by a discharge from the battery, under cover of which the Dogras advanced rapidly 
to the assault. By daybreak they had gained possession of the place and had captured 
the Gyalpo (rgyal-po, ‘king’ or ‘ chief’). Altogether the number of prisoners taken 
at Paskyum and at Sod amounted to 6,000 men. A whole month was then wasted 
in fruitless negotiations with the zamindars of the district, who would not agree to 
the terms of settlement proposed by the Vazir. 

5. In the meantime Akabat Mahmud Khan (the King of Ladakh), the Gyalpo 
of Ladak (La-dvags-rgyal-po), with the Banka Kahlan (Ban-kha-bkah-blon) and four 
chiefs, named Gapaju (T. Ga-ga-jo ?), Dorje Namgval (Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal), Chang 
or Chovang Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 
blon), and Rahim Khan, of Chachot (Chu-éod), accompanied by a force of 22,000 men, 
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arrived at Mulbil (Mul-hbye). From thence they dispatched envoys to the camp, 
who at first talked boldly, and tried to frighten the Dogras, but they afterwards declared 
their readiness to agree to honourable terms, and proposed that some respectable 
and confidential agents should be sent back with them to treat with their chiefs 
regarding the terms of accommodation. To this the Vazir consented, and after having 
feasted the envoys and placed turbans on their heads, he deputed Mehta Basti Ram, 
with some other Dogra officers and a guard of 500 matchlock-men, to accompany 
them. When the men were ready to start, the Vazir was requested not to send so large 
a party, as their number would be more likely to alarm than to pacify the minds of 
their countrymen. Accordingly only five men, with two respectable zamindars, 
named Gola and Nanda, were sent with the envoys. On their arrival in the Ladaki 
camp, these men were treacherously seized by the chiefs, and dispatched under a guard 
of 500 men to the bridge of Darkech (perhaps Durkit of the maps between Sar-sgo-la 
and Pas-kyum). One of the men, however, a Suwar, named Ratan Sing, managed 
to escape, and returned to the Dogra camp. In the meantime Banka Kahlon (Ban- 
kha-bkah-blon), by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogras in their rear, and made 
many prisoners, who were thrown bound into the river in sight of their comrades. 
On this the Vazir, seeing the danger of his situation, ordered a retreat, which with 
some difficulty was effected to Lang-karchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse), in the Suru valley, 
to the fort of the Thai Sultan (Khri-Sultan). There the Dogras remained unmolested 
for four months, procuring a precarious subsistence by plunder alone. 

6. At the end of that time Banka Kahlon (Ban-kha-bkah-blon) with his 22,000 
men advanced towards Langkarchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse); but the Vazir, having received 
intelligence of their movements, dispatched a party of 100 men to oppose them, when 
they were within one kos (one mile and a half) of the place. Now the straggling 
manner in which the Dogras were obliged to wade through the snow, and the un- 
soldierlike way in which their tents were scattered over the open country completely 
deceived the Laddkis as to the real number of their enemies. They were, besides, 
quite exhausted with their long and fatiguing march through the snow; and there- 
fore, instead of attacking the Dogras at once, they halted for a consultation, which 
ended in the whole body sitting down to prepare their evening meal of tea and wheaten 
flour. On seeing this the Dogras attacked them with their swords, and after five or 
six were killed on each side, and several were wounded, Banka Kahlon (Ban-kha- 
bkah-blon) and the other Ladaki leaders became alarmed and fled with numbers of 
their men. The remainder of the Dogras, who had hitherto held aloof, now rushed 
to the attack, and completed the rout of the Botis (Tibetans); 400 Ladakis, in 
attempting to escape along the bank of the river, were overwhelmed by the fall of 
a snow-bed, and 1,200, who had been concealed behind a hill, were made prisoners, 
along with Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo- 
bkah-blon), and his son Gyurmed (Hgyur-med). The Dogras lost three of their leaders, 
namely, Uttam Vazir, Hazru Vazir of Una, and Surtu Rana, with twenty men, and 
between fifty and sixty wounded. 
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7. After this victory the Dogras were again enabled to advance to Paskyum by 
making use of their prisoners for the carriage of their baggage. From thence thev 
marched by Shergol (Sar-sgo-la) to Mulbil (Mul-hbye), where they halted for fifteen days, 
and then proceeded by Kharbu (Mkhar-bu) to Lama-Yuru (Gyun-drun), where they 
were met by an envoy with a letter from Sultén Akabat Mahmud Khan (the King 
of Ladakh), sueing for peace. Eight months, he said, had now elapsed in the vain 
struggle for independence, and that, if the Vazir would promise faithfully that he should 
not be seized, he would himself come to treat about the terms of peace. To this the 
Vazir at once assented, adding that the king need not be under any alarm, as the 
Dogras wanted nothing more than the payment of a regular tribute to their master, 
Maharaja Gulab Sing. On this the Gyalpo (rgyal-po, king) advanced to Bazgo 
(Bab-sgo), and intimated his wish to have an interview, provided the Vazir would 
not bring a large body of men with him. Accordingly the Vazir, Zordwar Sing, with 
Mehta Basti Ram and 100 men, waited upon the Gyalpo, whom they found encamped 
upon the plain of Bazgo, with a party of 2,000 men. The Gyalpo received the Vazir 
kindly, and begged that he would move his camp to Bazgo, which was soon after- 
wards done. 

8. When ten days had elapsed, the king wished the Vazir to accompany him to 
Lé (Sle), but with only a small party, lest the inhabitants should become alarmed. 
Zorawar Sing assented, and started for Lé withonly 100 men. Soon after their arrival 
the Vazir waited upon the Gyalpo, and was preparing to make his usual offering of 
a Sadka of rs. 100 to the Gyalpo’s son, named Chang-raphtan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), 
then only seventeen years of age, when the prince, mistaking the action either for an 
insult or for treachery, drew his sword. His followers did the same, and the Dogras 
also drew their swords. On this the Gyalpo fell upon his knees and clasped the 
Vazir’s hands, while the prince and his followers retired into the fort of Lé. Some horse- 
men carried the intelligence to the Dogra camp at Bazgo (Bab-sgo), when 5,000 men 
started at once for Lé, which they reached the next morning. 

9. lor four months the Vazir remained at Lé, when it was finally arranged that 
the Gyalpo (king) should pay rs. 50,000 for the expenses of the war, and a yearly 
tribute of rs. 20,000. Of the first, a sum of rs. 37,000 was paid at once, partly in cash 
and partly in jewels. The balance the Gyalpo promised to pay in two instalments, 
the first of rs. 6,000 at the end of one month, and the second of rs. 7,000 at the end of 
four months. The Vazir then fell back to Lama Yurru (Gyun-drun). 

10. At this place he heard that the chief of Sod had recaptured his fort and had 
put to death the Dogra garrison of fifty-five men. By forced marches the Dogras 
reached Sod; but the enemy having dispersed, they halted there for thirteen days. 
Thence they marched thirty-seven and a half miles (twenty-five kos) in two days to 
Suru, where they surprised the Botis (Tibetans) by a night attack. Thirteen of the 
enemy were taken prisoners and hanged upon trees; while by a promise of fifty rupees 
for every head the Dogras obtained 200 prisoners, who were at once beheaded. After 
this the zamindars of the district tendered their submission. 


ee — 
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11. Here it was discovered that this rebellion had been excited by Mihan Sing, 
the Sikh governor of Kashmir, who had even sent a servant of his own, named Jala 
Sing Gopi, with 50 men, to the assistance of the chiefs of Suru and Sod. 


NOTES 


For a comparison of Basti-Rim’s account with the other authorities see Rgyal-rabs (ante, pp. 129 sqq.). 
As regards numbers, I cannot place any confidence in Basti-Rim’s statements. Thus it is not possible that the 
first Tibetan force which opposed the Dogras should have numbered 5,000 men. The Dogras surprised the 
Ladakhis in time of peace, and at the utmost 500 men could be gathered together in the remote Suru valley. Nor 
can I believe that Ban-kha-pa’s army numbered 22,000 men, and that even after 6,000 Ladakhis had been taken 
prisoners at Sod and Pas-kyum. I cannot help suspecting Basti-Ram of exaggerating the number of the enemy 
in order to make the victory of the Dogras appear in a better light. With regard to Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin) let me state that according to the Tibetan accounts he was ‘ minister of Leh’. Cunningham con- 
tinually mixed him up with Bani-kha-pa, the ‘ minister of Lee-hbre ’, probably because these two persons are often 
mentioned together. Tshe-dban-rab-brtan was apparently ‘ minister of Bab-sgo’. In a later note Cunningham 
spells his name Chang Raphtan (instead of Chang Nabdan). Raji Dios-grub-bstan-hdzin was visited by Vigne 
in 1839. He calls him Marut Tanzin, and says that hewas only a puppet in the hands of the Dogras. ‘Aqibat 
Mahmid Khan was the title given by the Mughal emperor to the King of Ladakh after the battle of Bab-sgo, 
c. 1650 a.p., wien he was supposed to become a Musalman. 


2. SErconp Exprpition To Leu (Cunningham, p. 340) 


1. Leaving Suru the Vazir marched in ten days to Jasku or Zanskar (Zans-dkar), 
the chief of which, together with all the zamindars, waited upon him, and agreed to pay 
a tax of three rupees and a half for every house. 

2. Intelligence now arrived that an insurrection had broken out in Lé (Sle) ; that 
the Gyalpo (king), at the instigation of Mihan Sing, the Sikh governor of Kashmir, had 
closed the roads to the merchants; that he had confiscated the property of Moru 
Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin) and the Banka Kéhlon (Ban-kha-bkah-blon), and that 
he had imprisoned and tortured his munshi Daya Ram, on suspicion of his 
being a partisan of the Dogras. This news distressed the Vazir very much ; and his 
anxiety was further increased by the difficulty of finding a guide, who would conduct 
him by the direct route to Lé, upon which he determined to march at once. Everyone 
professed entire ignorance of any direct route, until at length a man named Midphi 
Sata offered his services, to whom the Vazir gave a present of a pair of golden bracelets, 
worth rs. 500, besides two rupees a day, and the promise of the district of Zanskar 
(Zans-dkar) in perpetuity. 

3. With twelve seers of wheaten flour, and a bag of barley upon each horse, the 
party, under the direction of their guide, marching from 45 to 60 miles a day, in ten 
days reached the village of Tsumur (Lce-hbre), where they most unexpectedly heard 
that the wife and son of the Gyalpo were then residing. A party of 500 horsemen was 
sent forward to capture them; but they received early intelligence of the movement, 
and fled to Lé. On this the Gyalpo waited upon the Vazir at Chachot (Chu-sod), and 
expressed his sorrow and contrition for what had occurred. The Vazir demanded why 
he had so shamefully broken his promises, and added, ‘ Although we conquered your 
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country with 10,000 men, we did not place a single man of our own over any of your 
districts, but left you in sole charge of the whole kingdom.’ The Gyalpo was much 
ashamed, and promised to be faithful for the future. 

4. On the next day the Dogra troops, accompanied by the Gyalpo, proceeded to 
Lé, where the Vazir demanded the balance of the tribute, amounting to rs. 13,000, 
besides the additional expenses of the army. To pay the first the Vazir was obliged 
to take the property of the royal ladies ; and in lieu of the second, the Kahlon, Achu 
Ganpu (’A-jo-mgon-po), offered tea and wool, gold and silver utensils, and other goods, 
which were accepted. The government of the country was then bestowed upon Moru-pa 
Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Banka, while the Gyalpo was allowed 
a jaghir. A fort was erected outside the city of Lé, and Dalel Sing was appointed 
thanadar of the place with a body of 300 men. After this Zorawar Sing proceeded to 
Jammu, taking with him the son of Moru Tadzi, and some other respectable men, as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the new king. 

5. Before leaving Lé, the Vazir had ordered Lakpat Rai and Basti Ram to proceed 
against Baldé (Paldér, Dpal-dar). Accordingly they marched with 1,500 foot- 
soldiers by the Zanskar (Zans-dkar) road to Baldé, where they were opposed by 
Budhi Sing Mithania, the chief of the district. Victory declared for the Dogras, with a 
loss of eighteen or twenty men killed on their side, and about twenty or twenty-five 
on that of the enemy. After a halt of seventeen days, they proceeded towards Jammu, 
leaving a garrison of twenty men in the fort of Chatrgarh. 


NOTES 


Cunningham has the following note on Miyan-Singh’s plans when exciting the Ladakhis to rebel against the 
Dogras: ‘ Mihan Sing’s intention was undoubtedly to force the whole trade through Kashmir, which otherwise, 
owing to the occupation of Ladak by the Dogras, would have been turned into other channels leading through 
Kdshtwar, and the Dogra territories dependent upon Jamu to India. The amount of duties upon merchandise 
in transit through Kashmir had already fallen off from this cause.’ According to Cunningham Basti-Ram’s 
statement about marching 45-60 miles a day is exaggerated. ’A-jo-mgon-po was not a bkah-blon or minister, but 
the warden of the He-mis monastery ; see the Tibetan accounts. As has been stated, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin 
was not minister of Bai-kha (Lce-hbre, etc.), but of Leh. Balde, or Palder, is the Tibetan Dpal-dar, Indian Padar, 
a district on the Chenab river, east of Kashtavar, which was in those days under Chamba. It was wrested from the 
Chamba State by the Dogras. See the account in the Chamba State Gazetteer, 1910, p. 105. 


3. Conquest oF BaLtistan (Cunningham, p. 343) 


1. Maharaja Gulab Sing and the Mia (Uttam Sing, eldest son of Gulab Sing) were 
both very much displeased with the Vazir Zorawar Sing for having made over the 
country to Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), who had no claim to it. The Vazir 
replied that Moru Tadzi belonged to the royal family of Ladak; but that since 
his elevation was displeasing to the Maharaja, he would depose him on his return to Lé 
(Sle). One year after this, news was brought that the new king had revolted, that he had 
killed the thanadar of Baldé (Dpal-dar, Padar) and his twenty men, that twenty others 
had been made prisoners; and that the Dogra troops throughout the country were 
beleaguered in their different forts. 
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2. On hearing this, the Vazir started at once with a body of 3,000 infantry, and in 
two months reached the district of Baldé (Padar); but owing to the swollen state of the 
river he was unable to accomplish anything for two months more. At the end of that 
time, when the river had become passable, the Dogras attacked the fort of Chatrgarh, 
which they carried by storm with a loss of fifteen men on their own side and of twenty 
on that of the enemy. Some twenty or thirty prisoners that were taken, had their ears 
and noses cut off, which frightened the people so much that they immediately tendered 
their submission. 

3. Leaving a garrison in the fort of Chatrgarh, the Vazir again marched 
into Zanskar (Zans-dkar) over the hills. On this march twenty-five men died from the 
severe cold, and ten men lost their feet and hands in the snow. On reaching Zanskar 
the Dogras found that the people had fled; but during a halt of two months every- 
thing was arranged satisfactorily. After that Rai Sing and Mia Tota (T. Mi-ya-no-ta), 
with about 1,000 men, advanced towards Lé (Sle), on which Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin), the new Gyalpo (king), who was formerly Kahlon of Banka (no, minister 
of Sle, F.), fled with precipitation from the capital. Being closely pursued, he was 
nearly overtaken, when, by the resistance of some of the more trustworthy of his 
followers, he was enabled to continue his flight. He was at length captured at the village 
of Tabo (T. Ta-bo) in Spiti, after a loss of six or seven men on each side; on which 
he was taken back to Lé and imprisoned. 

The old Gyalpo, Akabat Mahmud, and the new one, Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin), were both brought before the Vazir, who deposed the latter, and reinstated 
the former, upon the old terms of rs. 23,000 yearly tribute, but with the stipulation 
that the expenses of the troops which occupied the country should also be defrayed 
by him. 

The Vazir then again proceeded to Jammu, where he remained for a whole year, 
after which he returned to Laddék (La-dvags) with 5,000 men, for the purpose of 
seizing Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Banka (Ban-kha-bkab- 
blon), and Chang Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 
blon), both of whom had been plotting against the Gyalpo Mahmud Khan. 


End of Basti-Ram’s narrative 
‘Beginning of Cunningham’s ‘ Other Information’ (p. 345) 


They had been in correspondence with Ahmed Shah of Balti (Sbal-ti), whom they 
wished to engage in a general rise against the Dogra authority. The Balti chief 
imprudently lent too willing an ear to their overtures, and by a subsequent act 
furnished the long-looked-for pretext for invasion, which Zordwar Sing was but too 
glad to seize upon. Karly in 1835 Ahmed Shah being dissatisfied with his eldest son 
Muhammed Shah, had formally disinherited him by the inauguration of his younger 
brother Muhammed Ali. On that occasion Muhammed Shah fled to the camp of 
Zorawar Sing in Suru, and claimed his protection. This the wily Vazir readily granted ; 
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but not wishing to embroil himself with the chief of Balti while the campaign in 
Ladak was still before him, he contented himself with giving promises of future 
assistance to the Balti prince. After a time the prince returned to his father; but the 
reconciliation could not have been very cordial, for early in 1840 the prince fled to Lé, 
and sought refuge with the Gyalpo, whom he believed to be a puppet of the Dogra 
chief, The real authority was not, however, in the Gyalpo’s hands, but in those of 
his two ministers, the Kahlon of Banka and the Kahlon of Bazgo; and as they were 
anxious to have Ahmed Shah on their side during their intended outbreak against the 
Dogra authority, they suggested to him the propriety of sending a party to seize his 
son to which no resistance would be offered. Ahmed Shah at once agreed to this 
proposal, and a small party of fifty men was allowed to carry off the Balti prince 
to Leé. 

When Zordwar Sing arrived in Zanskar (Zans-dkar) and heard of the flight of 
» Muhammed Shah, he sent strict orders that the prince should be treated with kindness 
~ and respect, intending, perhaps, to use him as a tool for the furtherance of his master’s 
view upon Balti. But shortly after, when he heard of the prince’s seizure by a party of 
Balti troops, he determined at once upon the conquest and annexation of that 
principality. A letter was, however, first addressed to Ahmed Shah, informing him that 
his son, who had sought the Maharaja’s protection, had been forcibly carried off by a 
party who had invaded the Ladak territory, and that, unless the prince was sent back 
again, the Dogra troops would enter Balti and force his release. To this letter Ahmed 
Shah deigned no reply. 

Accordingly, in the end of the year 1840, the Vazir assembled an army of 15,000 men, 
and a large body of Ladakis for the conquest of Balti. Ahmed Shah also prepared himself 
for the struggle, and was joined by a large party of discontented Ladakis, who, after 
crossing the Indus, destroyed the bridge, to delay the advance of the Dogras. Zordwar 
Sing was obliged, therefore, to march down the right bank of the river, which he followed 
steadily for twenty-five days, receiving the submission of the chiefs of Khatakchau 
(Mkhar-man or Parkuda) and Khapolor (Kha-pu-lu), but without finding any place 
where the army could be crossed. He then detached Mia Nidhan Sing, with a body of 
5,000 men, by way of Shigar (Si-dkar), to look for a road, and to collect: provisions, which 
had now become very scarce in the Dogra camp. But the Baltis kept a good look-out, 
and had early intelligence of this movement. Mia Nidhan Sing was allowed to advance 
unmolested for about fifteen miles, when his party was surrounded and attacked by 
thousands, and he himself was cut off with nearly the whole of his detachment. : 

About 400 men only managed to find their way back to the Dogra camp with the 
tale of their defeat. At the same time the winter set in with a heavy fall of snow, and as 
provisions were extremely scarce, the Dogra troops became so much dispirited, that their 
discipline was seriously affected. With an impassable river in their front, and certain 
starvation both from cold and hunger, whether they retreated or remained in their 
present position, the majority of the troops paid no attention to orders, and of the few 
who still obeyed, none did so with alacrity. 
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The Dogra army had halted in this position for fifteen days, exposed to frost by 
night and to hunger by day. Many had sought shelter from the snow amongst the 
overhanging rocks, and there they sat listless and vacant, and utterly indifferent whether 
they should be cut off by the sword of the enemy, or be frozen to death by the cold. The 
Vazir saw the desperate state in which he was placed, and roused himself to discover 
a passage across the river, but after several hours’ vain search he returned in the evening 
wearied and despondent. Upon this Mehta Basti Ram and some others, to the number 
of about forty, determined to make a last effort to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties. At midnight, with only one companion, Basti Ram examined.the bank 
of the river for several miles, while his party kept up a smart fire upon the Botis 
(Tibetan Baltis) on the opposite bank, to distract their attention. At length they 
discovered a place where the river was frozen over sufficiently thick to bear a man’s 
weight, save about 20 feet in the middle, where the ice was thin. Then, sending for 
assistance, they cut down trees and placed them over the weaker parts of the ice, and 
by 5 o'clock in the morning the Indus was passable. 

Intelligence was sent at once to the Vazir, by whose order this small party of forty men 
was the first to cross the Indus; but they had been so benumbed by their night’s work, 
and by their previous exposure, that ten of them sank down exhausted, and afterwards 
lost their hands and feet, and eighteen others were unable to get through the snow. 
Basti Ram was then left with only twelve men, which the Botis perceiving, they moved 
to attack him; but, in the meantime, Zorawar Sing, having roused a number of his men. 
pointed out to them that the river was passable, and that it had already been crossed 
by some of their more adventurous fellow-soldiers. Upon this a number of Dogras 
advanced gladly to the attack. The Indus was rapidly passed, and the small party of 
daring men, after a smart fight, were safe. The Botis retreated, leaving 200 men dead on 
the field, and 100 men wounded. The Dogras lost only 25 killed, and 15 or 16 wounded 
in the action; but they had about 500 men more or less disabled by the loss of hand 
or foot during the exposure to the snow of the last few days. 

The retreating Botis were pursued, and slaughtered for nine miles, as far as 
Marwan, where the victorious Dogras pitched their camp. The Vazir halted there for 
a few days to reorganize his troops, and to reward those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the last action. To Mehta Basti Ram he gave rs. 500 and a pair of gold 
bangles, and to thirty-two others of his party he gave similar presents of less value, 
to some rs. 100, to some rs. 50, and to others rs. 40, according to their deserts. 

Zorawar Sing then advanced to Skardo ( Skar-rdo), and after some desultory firing, 
the fort was surrendered by Ahmed Shah for want of water. He was shortly after- 
wards deposed by Zordwar Sing, who installed his eldest son Muhammed Shah in his 
room, on the promised payment of an annual tribute of rs. 7,000. But the astute 
commander, who had profited by his experience in Ladak, would not leave this new 
conquest to the doubtful faith of a son of Ahmed Shah. A small garrison of trust- 
worthy soldiers was placed in a new fort on the bank of the river, to confirm the 
faithfulness of the new king, and Ahmed Shah and his favourite son were carried off 

Mm 
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as prisoners to Ladak. In this campaign the invaders lost about 200 men, and the 
Botis (Baltis) about 300 men. 

Previous to the conquest of Skardo, the old king of Ladak, Tonduk Namgyal 
(Don-grub-rnam-rgyal), or ‘Akabat Mahmud’, had been accused of having intrigued 
with Ahmed Shah for a simultaneous and organized rising of the Tibetans of Ladak 
(La-dvags) and Balti (Sbal-ti). He may, perhaps, have been wrongfully accused ; 
but as his feelings must naturally have inclined him to think favourably of any enemy 
of the Dogras, it would have been impolitic to have left him behind, as the absence of 
the conquering troops might have tempted him to rebel. Zorawar Sing therefore 
carried Tonduk Namgyal (Don-grub-rnam-rgyal) with him on his expedition against 
Skardo. The old man had outlived the downfall of his country; he had survived 
close personal restraint and bitter indignity; but when his last hope was cut off 
with the fall of Skardo, he gave way to despondency, and being attacked with small- 
pox, he died within a month after the annexation of Balti (Sbal-ti) to the Jammu 
vice-royalty of the Sikh dominions. On the death of Akabat Mahmud, his grandson 
Jigmet Singgé Namgyal (Hjigs-med-sen-ge-rnam-rgyal), a mere boy, was acknow- 
ledged as Gyalpo (Rgyal-po) by Zordwar Sing. The father of this lad, Prince Chovang 
(or Chang) Raphtan Namgyal (Tshe-dbai-rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal), fled first to Hundar 
(Snon-dar) in Nubra, and afterwards to Spiti, on the deposal of Akabat Mahmud. 
In October, 1837, he reached Sarahan, in Bisahar (Bashahr) ; and in April, 1838, he 
came to Kotgurh, where he resided until his death in 1839. He was then about 
21 years of age. His wife, a daughter of the Kahlon Chovang Tandup (Bkah-blon- 
Tshe-dban-don-grub), remained in Laddék with her young son, Jigmet Singgé 
(| Hjigs-med-Sen-ge). 

NOTES 

According to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs the deposition of Raji Dios-grub-bstan-hdzin took place immediately 
hefore the expedition against Baltistan, and not before Zorawar’s visit to Jammu. The conquest of Chatrgarh 
was not directed against Ladakh, but against the Chamba State (see the Chamba Gazetteer, p. 105). Ahmad-Shah’s 
quarrel with his eldest son is found fully described in Vigne’s Travels (see ante, p. 186). The chief of Khatakchan 
(Parkuda) not only submitted to the Dogras, but energetically took their side, because he wished to assist Ahmad- 
Shah’s eldest son in his plotting against his father. As regards the construction of a bridge across the Indus, it was 
mainly due to the Dards, who assisted Basti-Rim. The Dards have traditions about this incident. The Dards every 
year, in winter, make bridges across the Indus in places where they wish to have them. Their method is tlie 
following :—they fasten several beams to the bank of the river in such a way that they project into the river. 
After a short time they are frozen in an incrustation of ice of such solidity that it is possible to walk on them as far 
as the outer end. Then several more beams are fastened to the first, and are made to project into the river, 
When they are frozen in, another set of beams is brought, and so on, until the other bank is reached. It is only 


Cunningham who knows of Prince Rab-brtan’s (or Mchog-sprul’s) death in Kotgur. The Ladakhis believe that 
he died in Spyi-ti. A song of his flight is found in my History of Western Tibet, p. 152. 


4. WAR AGAINST CENTRAL Tiser (Cunningham, p. 351) 


Elated with his success, Zorawar Sing now threatened the neighbouring States, 
and even talked of invading Yarkand. But the Lhasan provinces of Rudok 
(Ru-thogs) and Ngari (Mnabh-ris) were more accessible ; and the unscrupulous conqueror 
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revived the old claims of Ladak (La-dvags) to those districts which had been alienated 
since the time of Singgé Namgyal (Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal). It was enough for him that 
the monasteries were known to possess vessels and instruments of gold and silver 
for the service of religion; and that the country produced the finest shawl-wool. 
The plunder of the first would enrich himself and his soldiers, and the acquisition 
of the latter would be highly pleasing to his master, as it would throw the whole trade 
in shawl-wool into the hands of the Jammu Raja. 

In the month of May, 1841, with an army of 5,000 men, he advanced up the valley 
of the Indus, and plundered the monasteries of Hanlé (Wam-le) and Tashigong 
(Bkra-sis-sgan). His troops penetrated to Rudok (Ru-thogs) and Garo (Sgar, 
modern Gar-thogs), both of which submitted without striking a blow. The conqueror 
then passed the sources of the Indus, and established his headquarters on the Sutluj 
at Tirthapuri, in Gugé, the principal place in the holy district of Lake Manasarovara. 
The whole country was now occupied by parties of Dogra and Ladaki soldiers. Basti 
Ram was stationed at Takla-Khar (Dvag-la-mkhar or Stag la-mkhar), on the Karnali 
or Gogra river, close to the frontiers of Kumaon and Nepal. Rahim Khan, a half- 
blood Musalman of Chachot (Chu-sod), was placed over Spiti, while Ghulam Khan, 
his son-in-law, was employed in the congenial occupation of plundering the monasteries 
and temples. This work he executed with iconoclastic fury. The gold and the silver 
were reserved for his master; but the plastic images of clay, the books, and the 
pictures, excited the religious bigotry of the Musulman, and were indiscriminately 
destroyed. 

The news of this invasion was speedily carried to Lhasa; and about the 7th of 
November, Zorawar Sing first heard of the approach of a Chinese (Tibetan) force. He 
at once detached a small party of 300 men, under Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), 
to oppose the advance of the Chinese (Lhasa-Tibetans); but the detachment was 
surrounded at Kar-dam-Khar (Kar-dam-mkhar), to the south of the Rawan-Hrad 
(Rakas-Tal) lake, and almost cut to pieces. The Nono himself escaped, and was again 
detached on the 19th of November, with a larger force of 600 men, under the joint com- 
mand of himself and Ghulam Khan; but this party was also surrounded and cut to 
pieces, and the leaders were both made prisoners. 

Zorawar Sing, still treating the Chinese (Tibetans) with contempt, although they 
numbered about 10,000 men, or three times the strength of his own force, at once 
advanced from his position at Tirthapuri with the whole of his available troops. The 
two armies first met on the 10th of December, and began a desultory fire at each other, 
which continued for three days. On the 12th Zoradwar Sing was struck in the shoulder 
by a ball, and as he fell from his horse the Chinese (‘Tibetans) made a rush, and he 
was surrounded and slain. His troops were soon thrown into disorder, and fled on all 
sides, and his reserve of 600 men gave themselves up as prisoners. All the principal 
officers were captured, and out of the whole army, amounting with its camp-followers 
to 6,000 men, not more than 1,000 escaped alive, and of these some 700 were prisoners 


of war. 
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The Indian soldiers of Zorawar Sing fought under very great disadvantages. The 
battlefield was upwards of 15,000 feet above the sea, and the time mid-winter, when 
even the day temperature never rises above the freezing point, and the intense cold of 
night can only be borne by people well covered with sheepskins and surrounded by 
fires. For several nights the Indian troops had been exposed to all the bitterness of 
the climate. Many had lost the use of their fingers and toes; and all were more or less 
frost bitten. The only fuel procurable was the Tibetan furze, which yields much more 
smoke than fire ; and the more reckless soldiers had actually burned the stocks of their 
muskets to obtain a little temporary warmth. On the last fatal day not one-half of 
the men could handle their arms; and when a few fled, the rush became general. 
But death was waiting for them all; and the Chinese (Tibetans) gave up the pursuit to 
secure their prisoners and plunder the dead, well knowing that the unrelenting frost 
would spare no one. A few men made their way to their brethren at Takla-Khar 
(Dvag-la-mkhar, Stag-la-mkhar); but that garrison was so dismayed by the defeat, 
that they fled precipitately, even over the snowy mountain-range, near the head of the 
Kali river, into the British province of Kumaon. But even in this unopposed flight 
one-half of the men were killed by frost, and many of the remainder lost their fingers 
and tocs. These few, and the prisoners, form the whole number that escaped with 
their lives. 

Amongst the prisoners were Ahmed Shah, the ex-ruler of Skardo, and his favourite 
son Ali Muhammed, whom Zorawar Sing was afraid to leave behind. The old man was 
treated with kindness, and even with distinction; but his heart was broken, and he pined 
and died in a few months. Other prisoners of distinction were, Ist, Rai Sing, Zorawar’s 
second in command, for whose liberation Maharaja Gulab Sing wished the Governor- 
General to intercede with the Lhasan authorities. 

2nd. Chang-Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 
blon), whose wife, a buxom rosy-cheeked dame, came crying to me in 1847 at Nyimo 
(Sie-mo), to do something for her husband’s release. She had written every year to 
him by different persons, but had never got any reply, as no communications were 
allowed with the prisoners. 

3rd. Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), the brother of the last. These two 
brothers were considered particular friends of the invaders, and were therefore treated 
more harshly than the multitude. 

4th. Ghulam Khan, the active plunderer and desecrator of the Buddhist temples, 
was tortured with hot irons. His flesh was picked off in small pieces with pincers; 
and, mangled and bleeding, he was left to learn how slow is the approach of death to 
a wretch lingering in agony. 


NOTES 


The statement that Ru-thogs and Mnah-ris had been alienated from Ladakh since the time of Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal is not quite correct. These districts were separated from Ladakh after the battle of Bab-sgo under Bde- 
legs-rnam-rgyal. With regard to Basti-Ram’s flight from Dvag-la-mkhar (Stag-la-mkhar), Cunningham says 
in a note that the Dogras were very kindly received by Mr. Lushington, British Resident of Almiora. According 
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to a statement by Dr. Hutchison, Ahmad-Shah’s grave is shown to travellers in Kastawar, so that he cannot have 
died in Lhasa. The minister (b/ah-blon) of Bab-sgo seems actually to have taken the side of the Dogras ; for we 
find the same statement in Tshe-brtan’s account. Tshe-brtan also mentions in this connexion a certain Tshe- 
dban-rab-brtan, whom he calls an astrologer. Thus it is quite possible that the minister of Bab-sgo and Tshe- 
dban-rab-brtan are two different persons. Cunningham believed them to be one and the same, probably because 
they were occasionally mentioned together. 


5. SECOND WAR AGAINST CENTRAL TIBET (Cunningham, p. 354) 


During the winter the Chinese (Tibetans) re-occupied the whole of the Garo (Sgar, 
Gar-thog) territory, and early in the spring of 1842 a body of about 3,000 men advanced 
into Ladak (La-dvags), and laid siege to the new fort at Lé (Sle). (The people of Balti 
(Sbal-ti) also rose ; but they were soon reduced by a small force under Vazir Lakpat, 
who destroyed the fort and palace, to prevent the chance of another insurrection. ) 
They were joined by the boy-king Jigmet Namgyal (Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal), and the 
unwarlike Tibetans once more began to dream of independence. But after a short 
reign of six weeks, Dewan Hari Chand and Vazir Ratanu advanced with fresh troops, 
and the Tibetans were rudely awakened from their dream of liberty by the musketry 
of their old enemies, and the 3,000 would-be heroes who had talked of invading Kashmir, 
fled ignominiously towards Rudog (Ru-thogs). There they recovered themselves, and 
taking up a strong position, they determined to await the approach, of winter, and 
then join in a general rising against the Indian invaders. But the simple Tibetan was 
no match for the wily Indian, and the Lhasan commander was soon made a prisoner 
by stratagem. The strong position of the Tibetans was shortly afterwards turned ; 
and the Lhasan Vazir was glad to be permitted to retire on the single condition that 
the old boundary between Ladak and China (Tibet) should be re-established. 


NOTES 


In my opinion Cunningham emphasizes the cowardice of the Ladakhis more than is just. A great deal 
of their inability to resist the Dogras was due to their insufficient armament. The Dogras were equipped in the 
most excellent way with cannons and modern rifles. The Tibetans had ancient matchlocks, and, as we know from 
Moorcroft, there was only one matchlock to ten soldiers. Even swords were rare, and most of the Ladakhis 
had to rely on clubs, bowé and arrows, and stone-flinging. 


XXI. The Song of the Dard Colonization of Baltistan and Ladakh 


The following song is taken from a collection of Dard songs called Bono-na-yi- 
glu-’a-thruns, “the eighteen songs of, the Bono-na festival.’”’ When I discovered this 
collection at Mdah (Dah), in Lower Ladakh, the natives told me that they had written 
it down about thirty to forty years ago at the request of the famous traveller R. Shawe. 
No reference to it can, however, be found among Shawe’s publications. I published 
this interesting hymnal in my Ladakhi Songs, where it is found under Nos. xxxi—xliv, 
together with a Tibetan translation ; and again in the Indian Antiquary, where it was 
furnished with an English translation. The “ Colonization song” is No. vi of the 
hymnal, and is found under No. xxxvi of Ladakhi Songs. As I am not satisfied with 
my previous translation of this song, I propose to publish a new attempt at solving 
its difficulties. I have come to the conclusion that several words which I believed to be 
terms of a descriptive character are in reality local names. These places cannot yet all 
be traced on modern maps ; but a tour along the Indus from Skar-rdo to Ha-nu would 
probably help us to identify them all. On the whole the song follows the natural 
course of the Indus in enumerating them. If several places are mentioned together 
in a single line, we may expect to find them close together in the district. As I believe, 
the hymnal contained in earlier times several more Ladakhi names than it does now. 
Probably some of the names were dropped when the Dard language became extinct 
in those places. But a study of Ladakhi ethnography and archeology leads to the 
conviction that several villages which nowadays appear to be entirely Tibetan were in 
former centuries Dard. 
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15. VAP NS BN AH wey Wa SC? | 

16, DAA BR Aay neades wey Wyss" | 

17. FU FVAV AR WAH wey WAAC. 


aN 


93, 9°77 Wa AN Ay 
eae ene 
BAVA AY Vel 
a5, 97 WaAa- As || 
TRANSLATION 


. Then they went, and arrived at Ron-chur-rgyud, oh Mum-mo! 


nS = 


. At Ron-ne-chur-rgyud. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 
[They arrived] at Ba-so [and] Gu-sur, 

At Go-’ar-to [and] Ku-mar. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 


a 


6. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 
7. | They arrived] at Skar-do [and] the willow of God. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
8. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 
9, [They arrived] at Cham-bro-zin of Si-gar, oh Yan-drin ! 
10. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 
11. [They arrived] at Kye-ris [and] Chum-rgag, oh Yan-drin ! 


. At Rga-sin, Man-thro-khar, [and] Sag-gal. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
3. At Par-kud-da fand| Nam-kyil. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 


— 
iS) 


— 
w 


to 
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14. At Ga-bis |and| Sug-tug. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

15. At the willow (Cav) of Ga-nog-sa. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
16. At Kyi-sur [and] Lha-hbrog. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
17. At Ha-nu [and] Han-dran-mir. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
18. Sa-nid is the beginning [of colonization]. 

19. [There are] two out-fields, oh happy youth ! 

20. Oh Ha-yon-Ma-sron, Man-de-de-man-de-sin | 

21. [This is] a dancing-place. 

22. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin ! 

23. This [is] a dancing-place. 

24. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin ! 

25. This [is] a dancing-place. 


NOTES 


This song contains the names of several Dard deities which have not yet been identified. .“um-mo, literally 

‘uncle’, seems to be a deified forefather. Yan-drin is probably a corruption of the Tibetan word Yar-hdren, 
‘upwards-drawer,’ one of the epithets of Kesar. Ha-yon-Ma-sron is translated by the Tibetan Lha-mo, Devi. 
Man-de-de-man-de-sin is given in Tibetan by Yul-lha-g27-bdag, ‘ local deity.’ 
_ Local names.—The following may be identified: Ron-chur-rgyud, the Indus valley between Lig-tse and 
No-ma. Ba-éo, west of Skar-rdo. Gu-sur, Tibetan Khu-tshur, near Ba-§0. Ku-mar, near Skar-rdo. Skar-rdo, the 
capital of Baltistan. Si-gar(Si-dkar), north of Skar-rdo. Kye-ris, close to the confluence of Sha-yok and Indus. 
Man-thro-khar, probably identical with Anthrokar or Kharmang of the maps. Par-ku-da, below Kharmang, 
Ga-bis (map Gavis), name of the valley of Palpaldo. Ga-nog-sa (map Ganoks), name of a side-valley above Ga-bis. 
Ha-nu and Han-dran-mir, in a side-valley above the latter. Sa-nid (map Sunnit), a few miles above Mdah (Dah 
of the map). 

As regards the seventh line, another translation, viz. ‘ willow of Skar-do-god’, might be proposed ; for among 
the Dards this town may be known by the name of Skar-do-god. Tari-se is probably an abbreviation of [rtses]- 
btan-sa-ig, a dancing-place. 


XXII. Notes on those Vassal States of which no Chronicles remain 
1. THE Kuri-SuLTANS OF DKAR-RTSE 


The principality of Dkar-rtse comprised the valleys of the Su-ru and Dras rivers ; 
but the chiefs of Dras may at times have been independent. The capital of the State 
was Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru valley, and the towns of Su-ru, Dkar-kyil, Pas-kyum, at 
times even Mul-hbye, Wan-la, Sim-Sa-mkhar-bu, and Hem-babs (Dras) were subject 
to these chiefs. The population was for the greater part of Dard origin, and the Dard 
language is still spoken in its western villages. The religion of the state was originally 
Buddhism; but in the fifteenth or sixteenth century this was exchanged for 
Muhammadanism. Ran-hdum in the upper Su-ru valley is the only place in the 
district which has remained Buddhist. 

Inscriptions :—At Dras there are several sculptured stones with inscriptions in 
Sarada, one evenin Tibetan. They go back to the times of the early chiefs of Hem-babs. 
’A-la or Dram-’A-la seems to have been the name of one of those chiefs. The huge sculp- 
ture of Maitreya at Mul-hbye is probably the work of one of the earlier chiefs of Dkar- 
rtse. It is now stated to be the work of the eight minor sons of Ne-ba, viz. the eight 
spiritual sons of Buddha (see 8. Ch. Das’ dictionary). Similar sculptures near Dkar-rtse 
are said to be furnished with Tibetan inscriptions, which have, however, not yet been 
examined. A sculpture at Sin-go is pictured in Drew’s book (The Northern Barrier of 
India, p. 270). A Tibetan inscription mentioning one of those chiefs by his dynastic 
name Khri-rgyal (later on changed to Khri-Sultan), is found in my collection of 
historical inscriptions under No. 42.—King WHod-den, mentioned in a votive 
inscription at Mul-hbye, may be one of the Muhammadan chiefs (Khri-Sultans) of 
Dkar-rtse.—An inscription from Wan-la is of the greatest importance with regard to 
the history of these chieftains. It seems to be the only Tibetan record of the Kashmir 
expeditions against Ladakh in the fifteenth century. It is found on one of the walls 
of the Bcu-gcig-zal monastery at Wan-la. There the chiefs are called Khri-dpon 
(a synonym of Khri-rgyal). Their dominions are said to have included Wa-kha, 
Kan-ji, Su-ru, En-sa-ali, and Man-rgyu. The Chief Hbhag-dar-skyabs became a 
vassal of the Kashmir king, and apparently in his service conquered (or assisted 
in the conquest of) Sbal-ti, Hbrog-pa (district of Mdah), Gu-ge, Pu-hrans, and 
Mnab-ris-skor-gsum. At that time began the introduction of Muhammadanism into 
Pu-rig ; for names like Khatin and ‘Ali appear in the record by the side of perfectly 
Tibetan names. 

Other records :—In the Ta’ rikh-i-Rashidi (c. 1532 a.D., pp. 462sqq.) weread of several 
expeditions of the Turkomans under Mirza Haidar against Su-ru. Apparently they were 
not crowned with much success. From the Ladakhi chronicles we learn that two 
chiefs of Pu-rig were fighting with one another (c. 1550-80 a.p.). One of them was the 
chief of Cig-tan, and the other in all probability the chief of Dkar-rtse.—Then in the 
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course of the great Mughal wars during the first half of the seventeenth century the 
chief of Dkar-rtse, the Khri-Sultan, was taken prisoner and transported to Leh. We 
do not know whether he again obtained his liberty and his kingdom, During Bde- 
skyon-rnam-rgyal’s reign Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal ruled over Pu-rig ; and at the beginning 
of the Dogra wars (1834 a.p.) we find a Ladakhi garrison stationed at Dkar-rtse. 


2. THE ANCIENT KINGS OF KHA-LA-RTSE 


Kha-la-rtse must have been in ancient times an important place; for here we find 
the most ancient rock-inscriptions of Ladakh. The inscription in Maurya Brahmi 
characters discovered here contains nothing but the name Bharadaya (Bharadvaja) 
in the genitive case, as stated by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. This may be the name of some 
Hindu or Buddhist priest. But one of the ancient Kharosthi inscriptions of Kha-la- 
rtse begins with the title Maharaja, as pointed out by Professor Rapson. Unfortu- 
nately it has not yet been possible to make out the proper name of this king. Then 
there is a Gupta inscription at Kha-la-rtse, which has not yet been read with absolute 
certainty. Dr. Vogel proposed the reading Sri-Sacamatisya, the genitive case of 
Sri-Sacamati (Satyamati), whilst Mr. F. W. Thomas suggested the reading Srimaf{c]- 
carpatisya. [Carpaii is known as the name of a Buddhist divinity, and a legendary 
Yogin of this name is mentioned in the Chamba Vamésdvali. See Dr. Vogel’s 
Antiquities of Chamba State, pp. 92-3.—F. W. T.] With the former reading the 
inscription would seem to contain the name of one of the old [perhaps Dard] chiefs 
of Kha-la-rtse, who will have reigned there c. 400 a.p. In the close vicinity of this 
inscription are found the so-called mgo-chen-mchod-rten, the ancient stupas of those 
chiefs, as I suppose. I have not yet been permitted to open any of these monuments. 
The names of the last kings of Kha-la-rtse are found on some of the boulders near 
Kha-la-rtse bridge. There the names Khri-hod, Rgya-sin (Brgya-sbyin, Indra), and 
Si-ri-ma (Sriman) occur. The orthography of these inscriptions points to the time 
between 1000 and 1300 a.p. These kings probably reigned during the twelfth century, 
when Lha-chen Nag-lug of Leh built the Brag-nag castle of Kha-la-rtse. Probably 
the firm establishment of the Ladakhi rule put an end to their power. 


3. THE CHIeEFs oF NUB-RA 


Nub-ra is a province of Ladakh, situated in the Sha-yok val'ey, to the east of 
Chor-hbad. In classical Tibetan it is called Ldum-ra, ‘fruit garden.’ Nub-ra 
means ‘western realm’. To judge by the two inscriptions which have come to my 
knowledge, it looks as if in former days Nub-ra had been ruled by its own princes. 
Inscription No. 40 of my collection, which comes from Hun-dar in Nub-ra, speaks of a 
king Tshe-dban-brtan-pa, who resided at a castle called Bde-chen-rtse-mo. His wife 
was called [R]nam-rgyal-skyid, and his son Mgon-po-[r]nam-rgyal. Inscription 
No. 41 speaks of a king Bhag-ram-mir, who resided at the same castle. This king is in 
all probability identical with Bahram-Chu (Jo), mentioned in the Ta rikh-i-Rashidi 
as having guided the Turkoman army to Si-dkar (1532 A.D.). There he is called a chief 
of Baltistan. This is not so extraordinary. As his country bordered on Baltistan, he 
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may in the eyes of the Turkomans have appeared a Balti chief. Lha-chen Grags-pa- 
hbum (supra, p. 102) is the first Ladakhi king whose name appears on votive tablets 
in Nub-ra. Bhag-ram-mir was probably the last native chief of Nub-ra. He may. 
moreover, be identical with Sultan Bairam of Kha-pu-lu (supra, p. 189). since. as I was 
informed, Nub-ra was at one time a province of that state. 


4. THE CuHIEers oF ’A-LCI 


‘A-Ici is an old town, situated on the left bank of the Indus, opposite Sa-spo-la. 
Judging by its many ruins, it may have been a place of importance in ancient times. 
Most of the inscriptions near the bridge of ’A-lci contain only the names of colonels who 
guarded the bridge, probably after the Tibetan conquest in the tenth century. But 
there is a single inscription which may contain the name of a king. It is No. 5 of my 
collection, and the king’s name would be Rgyal-khri. Local tradition connects the 
castle above the bridge with a legendary king Bandel or Bahand, or it attributes the 
erection of the castle to king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. The latter statement 
is apparently a mistake for Ni-ma-mgon, the conqueror of Ladakh, who may have 
placed his colonels together with a garrison in this castle. 


5. THe CHIEFS OF THE RuB-So NoOMADS 


The chiefs of the Rub-so nomads are a recognized family of high rank. It inter- 
marries with the kings of Ladakh. Thus one of the most famous queens of Ladakh, 
Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, wife of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, was a Ru-sod (Rub-so) princess ; and 
the present ex-king Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal is also married to a Rub-so princess. As the 
nomads are also in the habit of building manz walls furnished with votive tablets, it 
may be possible to gather from such tablets a few names of chiefs. Thus on a tablet 
discovered in 1909 in the vicinity of the Dkor-mdzod monastery, on the shore of the 
Tsho-mo-ri-ri lake, are found the names Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis, father and son. As 
far as I remember, they are the names of the father and grandfather of the present 
chief. 

6. THE No-nos or SpyI-TI 

The No-nos are the ruling family of chiefs in Spyi-ti. At present it is impossible 
to decide whether they are descended from a native Spyi-ti family or from certain 
governors of Spyi-ti, posted there by the kings of Ladakh. Thus a Rdzon-blon-chen- 
po, mentioned on a votive tablet, is called Stan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. He may be identical 
with king Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s step-brother, Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. (See La-dvags- 
rgyal-rabs, part vii.) From the list of Spyi-ti MSS. and inscriptions collected by 
Mr. Howell’s two pandits in 1908 the following names of Spyi-ti No-nos or Ga-gas may 
be gathered. (But these documents have never as yet been properly examined.) 
1. Ga-ga Mkhyen-rab (Kanrab), supposed to have been the first No-no of Spyi-ti. 
2. Stan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal, mentioned again in an inscription from Ran-rig. 3. The 
name of a certain Ga-ga Rdo-rje is found on a dedication sheet from Kyi-bar. He 
was a contemporary of Tshe-dpal-don-grub-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh (beginning of the 
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nineteenth century). The No-nos of Sku-glin are adherents of the Sa-skya school of 
Lamaism. The name of the capital of Spyi-ti is spelt in various ways, Gra-mkhar, 
Gran-mkhar, Bran-mkhar, etc. A legend telling of the extermination of the Ladakhi 
varrison at this castle is found in my collection, Die historischen und mythologischen 
Frinnerungen der Lahouler, No. 17. The most famous monasteries of Spyi-ti are: 
Ta-bo (formerly under Gu-ge), Ki (or Skyid) (Dge-lug-pa order), Spyin (Rnin-ma-pa 
order), and Btan-rgyud (Sa-skya-pa order). According to information obtained 
by Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth, there are several (four?) families of No-nos in 
Spyi-ti, who have never had much political importance: districts and residences 
will be mentioned in a description of localities to be published later. 


7. Tur Cuters or NA-Ko 


A line of chiefs is known to have once resided at Na-ko in Kunawar. As Na-ko 
is situated exactly above the ancient town of Li, it is possible that the chiefs of Na-ko 
reigned over the town and district of Li. I found the name of a single chief only ina 
votive tablet inscription at the ancient Na-ko monastery. It was Jo Dpal-hbyor. 
His wife’s name is given as Jo-jo Bsam-brtan. 

It is interesting that in 1870 a brother of the raja of Bashahr, called Fath-Singh, 
made himself the head of this old principality. He fortified the bridge between Na-ko 
and Li; but ja the same year he was caught and seized by the Bashahr troops. 


8. THE CHIEFS OF RU-THOG 


From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we learn that in the days of king Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
there existed a chief at Ru-thog called ’An-pa (Dban-pa, ruler). No inscription of any 
‘An-pa has yet been found. Ru-thog was a Station of the Tsaparang (Rtsa-bran) 
mission; when that mission was destroyed by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, the ’An-pa shared 
the fate of the Rtsa-bran ruler. 


9. THE CHIEFS OF PU-HRANS 


From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we learn that the name of the last member of the 
native line of Pu-hrans chiefs (tenth century) was Dge-bses-btsan. He gave his daughter 
Hbro-za-hkhor-skyon in marriage to king Ni-ma-mgon ; and thus Pu-hrans became part 
of the West Tibetan empire. When the Gu-ge kings ruled over Gu-ge and Pu-hrans, 
the latter province was given apparently to a branch line of the royal family of Gu-ge, 
the Lde dynasty. When the line of the kings of Gu-ge came to an end, one of the 
Pu-hrans princes, a certain Bsod-nams-lde, was asked to become king of Gu-ge. (Compare 
the chronicles of Gu-ge.) 

NOTE 


As regards the so-called kings of He-na-sku, only one name has as yet been discovered. On p. 87 of the 
MS. copy of the treaty of Wam-le (c. 1751 a.p.) we read that the He-na-sku king of that time was named 
Dkon-grub, perhaps Dkon-mchog-lhun-grub. On p. 31 it is stated that the line of the He-na-sku kings 
branched off under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. The so-called kings of Rgya were only ministers (blon-po). See my notes 
on them in my book Arch@ology in Indian Tibet, p. 63, and supra, pp. 225 sqq. 


XXIII. Appendix, containing a passage from the History of Kashmir in Persian 
by Maulavi Hasan-Shah, copied from a history by Maulavi Haidar Malik of Chodra 


‘ Historians describe the time of rule of the Rajahs up to the reign of Renchan as 
4,445 solar years, and till then the Hindu religion prevailed. But no one was firm in 
his convictions and there was great variety and antagonism of sects. Therefore, 
according to the saying (Arabic) that ‘‘ people follow the religion of their kings ”’ 
Buddhism was the predominant religion, besides various sects of Khatris, Vaish, 
Kaisth, Parsi, Nag-worshippers, etc., who lived here. When in the battle of Zalchu 
many people were killed, and a few remained in different faiths, and when Renchan, 
who was a Buddhist, sat on the throne and saw that the real faith was in danger owing 
to the great variety in religion, he wished to have only one religion in the country 
under his rule. But, as entrance into the religion of Shiwah was impossible and he was 
undecided as regards the others, he thought that, whomsoever he should see first the next 
morning, his religion he would adopt. Ii the morning he saw Sayyid Sharaf-ud-Din 
Bulbul-shah in the act of saying his prayers on the opposite bank of the River Bhat. He 
took a fancy for his form of devotions, and together with his own family he embraced 
his religion, and became a good Muhammadan, with the name of King Sadr-ud-Din. On 
the following day Rawan-Chandar, the son of Ram-Chandar, the officers of state and 
the common people in large groups embraced Islam at the hands of the holy Sayyid. 
The date of this event is contained in the chronogram “ the sunrise of the Muhammadan 
religion’ [denoting 726 A.H.-1325 .D. ]. 

‘The following verses have been inscribed on a stone in the Bulbul-langar mosque :— 

‘ “ My friend has become the ornament of assemblies, the observed of all observers. 
His face claims Islam, and his hair adorns paganism. He holds both paganism 
and Islam in his fist, and his fist too is the cynosure of beholders.”’ 

‘Renchan-Shah, after becoming Muhammadan, built a great Khangah for his 
religious guide on the banks of the River Bhat, and it was the first of its kind built in 
Kashmir. He arranged for food to be distributed to the needy and wayfaring, and 
endowed some villages in the Nagam pargana for the upkeep of the establishment. This 
institution lasted till the time of the Jught kings, and poor people were fed there. On 
that account the quarter was called Bulbul-langar. Renchan-Shah built for himself 
a royal palace, which is now occupied by the tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Amin Waisi. 
Contiguous to the same he built a very large mosque, and used to read his Friday prayers 
in it. After some time this mosque was burnt down, and he rebuilt a small mosque 
with dressed stones; it still exists under the name of Rentan-masjid. Altogether 
Renchan-Shah ruled for two years and seven months, and he died near the Bulbul-Shah 
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Another tale of Renchan Shah (Rificana Bhotta) is given on pp. 180-1 of my 
History of Western Tibet (London, 1907). 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


1. 29: 
LL. 36: 


ll. 19-20 : 
ll. 30-1 : 
ll. 9 and 32: 


]. 26: 
Le: 


ll. 38-48 : 


ll. 28-9 : 


last line : 


For bram-zehi read bram-zehi. 


For ‘ Bu-rig’ read ‘ Pu-rig ’. 


? 


For ‘ Bar-bog ’ read ‘ Bar-hbog ’. 

For ae: read zt 

For Mnon-pahi read Miion-pahi. 

It is remarkable that the four points of the compass are here given in the order east, 
north, west, south, not east, south, west, north, which is usual in the Northern 
Hemisphere. The inverted order, together with the inverted svastika, is found in 
Bon-po literature, for instance, in the Gzer-mig. And the fact that this order is 
followed here speaks in favour of my view that the chapter shows influences of the 
Bon religion. . 

For ‘ Brahma’ read ‘ Brahma ’. 

My opinion that the tribe of Ha-za (Se-ha-za) are the Lahulis is questioned by 
M. Paul Pelliot in his article ‘ Notes & propos d’un catalogue du Kanjur ’, Journal 
Asiatique, 1914, p. 144, note. He says that the Ha-za are the Tou-yu-houen of the 
Ku-ku-nor. Without doubting that he is right in his identification, I believe that 
it is quite possible that the tribe has separated, and that nowadays members of the 
same original tribe are found in different localities. Thus it was a tribe of Me-fag 
who founded the village of Sa-bu, a few miles east of Leh, whilst the other Me-nag 
are found in Eastern Tibet. It is the Lahulis themselves who assert that the word 
Ha-za, found so often in Padmasambhava literature together with the local names 
’U-rgyan (Udyana) and Mandi (Za-hor), actually refers to their own country. In 
the present designation of Lahul, viz. Gar-za, two original names, viz. Ha-za and 
Dkar-zva (white-caps), were combined. According to Bon literature, the Ha-za 
are a tribe of fairies, and it is therefore interesting to note that in many inscriptions, 
as well as in folklore, Lahul is called a ‘ land of fairies’ (Mkhah-hgrohi-yul). 


For ‘ Krakucehanda’ read ‘ Krakucchanda ’. 

For Rgyal-spun-po- read Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-. 

The Span(Dpan)-skon-phyag-rgya (Bkah-hgyur, Mdo 24) is a short ritual tract, 
containing invocation, confessions, etc. It is printed in a volume entitled 
Dkar-chag-dgos-hdod-kun-hbyun, preserved in the Prussian State Library. 

For ‘ H-nu’ read ‘’A-nu’. 

A possibly better translation, according with the views of the Tibetans, is that given 


in J. and P.A.S.B., vol. vi, 1910, p. 412. ‘ He (i.e. Padmasambhava) put a vajra 
into the water, whereupon Zil-chen took the shape of a boy.’ 


The Report of Nain Singh’s journey is contained in Report on the Trans-Himalayan 
Explorations in connexion with the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during 
1865-7, drawn up by Captain T. G. Montgomerie (u.d. Dehra Dun.(*)). 

For ‘ Brahma-’ read ‘ Brahma-’. 


The Hbum is the Prajna-paramita in 100,000 verse-lengths (Sata-sahasrika). 


p 97, La 
p. 101, 1. 20 
p.104, ES 

p. 105, 1.18 
p. 110, hao: 


p.112, W112: 


p.112, 1.39: 
p-114, 1.31: 
pp. 119-20 : 


p. 123, 1.3 from end: 


1, 35 : 
p. 126, 1. 6: 
p.127, il. 7-9: 
p. 128, 1.33: 
p. 139, Il. 6 sqq. : 
p. 14], Liar: 
p.140, 1.29: 
p. 141, i. 21: 
ll. 32 sqq. : 
ll. 33 sqq. : 
]. 34: 
p. 142, hae 
p. 142, ‘1.7 and later: 
p. 142, 1, 47: 
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The three lakes. In the Ladakhi Marriage Hymnal (see Tibetische Hochzeitsheder, by 
A. H. Francke, p. 50) the names of three lakes are given as follows :—(1) Ma-phan, 
(2) La-nag, (3) Sgo-mo. 

For ‘ Pu-rans’ read ‘ Pu-hrans’. 

The Rgyud-hbum does not seem to be known: vrobably it was a collection of Tantras. 

For ‘ Ddud-’ read ‘ Bdud-’. 

For btsun-gral read btsun-khral. 

For ‘ Hkhar-ho-ldon’ read ‘ Hkhar-’o-ldon ’. 


‘Chief and owner.’ The Tibetan phrase Jo-bo-bdag-po is the official title of the Gu-ge 
kings, the Chodapo of the Jesuit records; cf. Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers tn 
Central Asia, p. 79. 


With regard to d’Andrada’s mission to Tsaparang, the work of L. Wessels, Harly Jesutt 
Travellers in Central Asia, 1603-1721 (The Hague, 1924), should be consulted. 
It contains a chapter on the Tsaparang Mission. We learn from this book that the 
first European known to have visited Leh was the Jesuit Azevedo. He was received 
in audience by the King of Ladakh, probably Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. The Rev. H. 
Hosten’s statements will have to be corrected accordingly. 


F or ‘ Hgrug-pa’ read ‘ Hbrug-pa’. 

For ‘Sod’ read ‘Sod’. 

The Bhkah-hgyur-ro-chog, which is contained in an existing xylograph, is a tecital 
of the titles of works in the Bkah-hgyur. Gser-hod and Gyan-skyabs are also 


known as the titles of two short xylographed tracts. See the volume entitled 
Dkar-chag-dgos-hdod-kun-hbyun in the Prussian State Library. 


Gzims-cun (or Gzim-chun) is a house for retirement, e.g. that of the Dalai ama at 
Lhasa. 
For ‘tafetta’ read ‘taffeta’. 


For khatmband read khatamband. 
For ‘Sar-re’ read ‘ Sar-re’. 


Rambir is a mistake of the Tibetans for Ranbi: (Ranavira). 


For ‘ Dharma.’at-mas’ read ‘ Dharmatmas’. 


For al-wan read ’al-wan. 

For pao read paho. 

For batt read ba-tz. 

For rdo-san read rdo-sran. 

Concerning Gzim-chun see the note above on p. 123. 
Wazir, for Wazir, is a mistake of the Tibetan text. 
For ‘ Reb-slob’ read ‘ Redslob ’. 


Tika. The tika, Sanskrit tilaka, is a mark imprinted in the centre of the forehead as 
a sign of heir-apparency or, in the case of women, of marriage. 


For ‘ the lancers ’ read ‘ the bugles ’. 


p. 143, 
p. 152, 


. 156, 
. 157, 
p. 157, 


:™ 


. 159, 
p. 166, 


ro 


p. 169, 


p. 174, 
p. 181, 


p. 185, 


. 190, 
p. I9E, 
p- 194, 


ro 


p. 206, 
p- 214, 


p- 218, 
p. 220, 


-ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 281 


1. 3 from end : Hakim, for Hakim, is perhaps a mistake of the Tibetan text. 


ll. 23 ff. : With regard to Csoma de Kérés’ Tibetan studies in Zans-dkar Mr. Lee 
Shuttleworth, I.C.S., believes that he has found the exact site. According to his 
investigations it is the Rdzon-khul monastery on the Dpon-tse River. 


1. 2 from end: .. ; ; 
|The Yab-sgod king is perhaps identical with Sultan Yagu, No. 39, on p. 189. 


1.2: 

L3: The Ga-rogs (poor people) are probably a family of smiths. qn the Kesar-saga the name 
of a famous smith is Ka-rog. 

1. 35: For “ together with the valley ’ read ‘ together with Gsum-mdo (a village) ’. 

1, 49: The name Tshul-khrims-fi- ma, aS found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la, is of ancient date. The present head-lamas of Ri-rdzon who are called by 
the same name are probably the spiritual descendants of the ancient lama of Sa- 
spo-la. In the same manner the spiritual descendants of Stag-tshan-ras-pa who 
reside at He-mi[s] are at the presunt day also called Stag-tshati-ras-pa. 

7 G: For ‘ the Smrtis (Sastras) came’ read ‘ the (teachers) Smrti and others came’. Smrti 
seems to be a personal name : see Walleser, Prajid-paramuita, p. 28, and Dpag-bsam- 
ljon-bzan, ed. 8. C. Das, ii; p. xiii. 

nat0 : It is interesting that the name of Sroti-ne’s son Zi-ba-hod is found in an inscription on 


a brass image discovered by Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth at Gran-rtse, Spyi-ti. The 
image represents Sakya-muni. ; 
Il, 15-16 : Grags-pa-lde is probably an abridged form of the name Khri-bkra-sis-grags-pa-Ide. 


The latter form occurs, in a votive inscription found by me on a mani-wall at Tabo 
in Spyi-ti, as the name of a king who reigned at Tsaparang. 


Il. 42-3 : Chod is generally spelled Phyod. 

]. 22: Another period when the Dras district may have felt the yoke of the Chinese was the 
time of the great Mughal emperors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

L.16: Add to the account of Zufur Khan that he built the darwaza (barrage) at Torgo 


(Thur-dgon) ; see Vigne, Travels, ii, p. 244. 


last line but one: Add that one of the inscriptions contains the name of one of the ancient Balti 
kings. It is Lag-chen, ‘ great hand,’ Mahabahu. 


boo: For ‘ (Haidar-khin) ’ read ‘ (Hatim-khan) ’. 
So. The full name of the duchy of Keris is Skye-ris, meaning ‘ home’. 
1. 24: Add that Biddulph gives (Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 144-5) a line of predecessors 


of Ali Sher, among whom are found the titles Fakir, Tham, Singe, and Bokha : 
See K. E. von Ujfalvy, Aus dem westlichen Himalaya, pp. 254-7. He himself made 
the acyuaintance of the chiefs Ali Shah and his son Shah Abbas. 


1. 35: For ‘ Massey’ read ‘Massy’. His work is entitled Chiefs and Families of Note in the 


last line: Delhi, Jalandhar and Derajat Divisions of the Panjab (Allahabad, 1890). 

Bi2d.: Add that Leags-mkhar (which is also mentioned above, p. 206) is found in the Bon-po 
book Gzer-mig as the name of a castle of the Nagas. 

1, 29: For ‘ (Riddhi) ’ read ‘ (Biddhi or Prithvi) ’. 

end : Add that, according to the colophon of a MS. of the Tibetan Vetdla-stories recently 


found in the possession of the Bar-bbog family, the family is descended from a 
Brahman ancestor. 
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(Containing chiefly proper names (of persons and places), titles, technical terms, etc.) 


N.B.—The variations and inconsistencies in the spelling are due for the most part to (a) variations in the original documents, Tibetan 


and other ; (b) differences in the systems of transliteration or spelling adopted by European writers from whom quotations are 
taken ; (c) particular deviations on the part of the same writers. 


A 

PAGE 
Abbas Beg, eighth chief of Roi-mdo . é Toe 
*Ab-brag = Urdiiabra . ; ; ; ; 49, 145 
*Ab-dar-bi-zar, a Dogra General 127 

Abdul [Khan], second son of Ali Mir Sher When, of 
Skar-rdo . : , 184 
*Ab-dul-la, a son of Sah- ban of Ki-no. : peTRO 
Abdullah Khan, eleventh chief of Ron-mdo : . 194 
Abdul Rahim, tenth chief of Parkuda . : 191 


Abdul Ralimad, fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu ; . 189 
*Ab-bdu-la, a son of a Balti Wazir or chief - . 239 
Abhidharma. See Miion-pa. 

Abhidharma-kosa. See Mnon-pahi-mdzod. 

*»A-bsam-khan, = ’A-zam-khan : = at BS} 
Abubekr, Muhammad’s father-in-law : . = 1S5 
Achu Ganpu. See Mgon-po. 

?A-dam-[m)khan, a chief of Sbal-ti herpes third 


son of ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han 110 
*A-dam-Malig, a chief of Cig:-tan. ; : og 
*A-dam-Malig-Khan, a chief of Sod é F SO LTt 
?A-dam-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . ‘ : e ely 
*Ag-bar-’A-li-Khan, a chief of Sod . : 177 


?Ag-mad-khan, or ’A[g]-mad-Sa, or ’Ag-mad- Ga ‘iar 
(Ahmed Shah), the last king of Baltistan 131, 184-6, 193, 
239-40, 253, 263-8 


*Ag-tse, a village and valley in Zans-dkar ; 157-8 
*A-ha-dam, a chief of Cig-tan . ‘ ; : 174 
*A-hdam-Malig, a chief of Cig-tan . ‘ é > 174 
*A-hdzin-rmal, a king of Gu-ge ; : ; 2169 
Ahmed-Ali-Khan, a prince of Baltistan . ’ . 186 
Ahmed Khan, fifth chief of Parkuda 2 191 
Ahmed Khan, second chief of Ron-mdo, podiitly 

identical with Ahmed Khan of Skar-rdo : 194 
Ahmed [Khan], or Ahmad Khan, a king of Skar- bio 

(c. 1600 a.D.) . , : 184-5, 193 
Ahmed Mir, fourth chief of Keris ; 191 


Ahmed Shah, o king of Baltistan. See undée ‘Agumad 


khan. 
*A-jo, or ’A-cho, originally ‘ elder brother,’ a title of 


Tibetan noblemen ‘ : pe is? 
Ajo Pal Totiya, an ancient chief of Ko. lot A . 202 
»-ka-badzra, » Tibetan general. 93 


Akabat Mahmiid Khan, Dogra name of ‘King’ Tshe- 
dpal-mi-hgyur Don-grub-rnam-rgyal_ ’ 258-69 
Akhon = ’Ar-rgon, children of Muhammadan fathers 
and Tibetan mothers . ° : . 240 
Aksobhya-vajra. See Mi-skyod-rdo-rje. 


A—contd. 
PAGE 
*A-la. See Dram-’A-la. 
Al-Biriini, an Arabic Geographer . are |) 
*A-Ici, or ’Al-lci, a village, seat of a miuiaiee 133, 250-1, 275 
Alemgir Ghazi. See Sultan Alemgir Ghazi. 
*Al-Ici. See ’A-lIci. 


‘Ali, the Khalif . : : : . 185 
’Ali-’Ag-bar, a Wazir of miek — . : : wie by 
*A-li-bag-so, a chief of Cig-tan : oa ak 


*A-li-khan, a Balti chief under Bde- ana rmam- near’: 114 
Ali Khan, sixth chief of Keris, perhaps identical with 
the preceding . : : > ‘. 
Ali Khan, ninth chief of Ron- =A : : ’ . 194 
Ali Khan, twenty-third chief of Si-dkar . es, 293 
Ali Mir, fifteenth chief of Si-dkar, perhaps identical 
with Ali-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan ; ; . 192 
”A-li-[Mir]-Ser-|Han], a king of Skar-rdo, Baltistan 106, 180, 
184-5, 191-4 
Ali Mir Sher, third chief of Keris, perhaps identical 
with the preceding ‘ +, 191 
Ali Mir Sher Khan. See *A-li-Mir-Ser-Han. 
Ali Muhammed. See Mohamed Ali Khan. 


Ali Shah, third chief of Roft-mdo . 194 
Ali Sher, first chief of Ron-mdo, probabil ental 
with ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan . . . 194 
Ali Sher Khan, twelfth chief of Parkuda . ; reais i) 
Ali Sher Khan, fourth chief of Parkuda, perhaps 
identical with ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan . . Igl 
Ali Sher Khan I, a king of Baltistan c. 1760 a.p. 185, 193, 
241 
*Al-wan = Urdiialwan . ; . 141, 145 
Amachah (Ahmad Shah 2), first chief” of Si-dkar . . 192 
Ama Chan Dé, sixteenth chief of Si-dkar . . 2 109 


Amar Chan([d), a chief of Ko-lon 201, 205, 210 
*A-mar-Sin, third son of Ranbir-Sin of Kashmir 140, 143 
*Am-bar-sar. See Amritsar. 


Ambarot, thirteonth chief of Si-dkar : . 192 
*Am-be, © place in Zans-dkar, with a forest : . 159 
Amir, fifth chief of Keris : ‘ : - 19) 


Amitabha. Seo Snan-ba-mtbab-yas. 

Amitayus. See Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med. 

Amitayuhb-sitra. See Tshe-dpag-med. 

Amritodana. See Bdud-rtsi-zas. 

Amritsar, or ’Am-bar-sar, a town in the Panjab 112, 141 
*Am-rod, a chief of Cig-tan . ; ; ; vig et 
*Am-zed, a chief of Cig tan. ‘ - i180 
*A-na = Urdii ana. 4 141, 144-5, 255 
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A—contd. B—contd. 

PAGE PAGE 

*A-nan-ta, 2 Buddhist teacher from Kashmir . > $86 Bab-ta A oa baft 139, 146 
i. See Mu- d-mthab-yas. Bada. See Bara. 

—— Prati pie sc a . : rar 18) Bada Sahib, great lord, William Moorcroft, an English 
*A-nat-Ram, a son of Kirpa-Ram, Dewan P . 140-1 traveller. See also eeeeene : ; « 185 
Anavatapta. See Ma-dros. Bad-nam = Urdii badndmi : : . 255 
Andrada, Antonio d’, a Roman Catholic missionary at Bad-pa-la, Kausambi,a kingdom . : ; Po Wt 

Rtsa-bran . 112, 171, 280 Ba-dur-ka. ‘See Bdur-ka. 
*An-na-rmal, a king of Gu: ge. . 169 Bag = Urdii bagh . : 139, 146 
*An-pa (perhaps Dban-pa), a chief of Ru- thaaet 110, 276 Bag-ga-Can[d]. See Bhag Chand. 
»An-phyug-mam-rgyal. See Dban-phyugo . 115 Baghan, a Tibetan chief. See Lha-chen Bha-gan. 
*An-re-zi (or Si-ba), the English 140, 141, 143, 203- 6, 223 Bahadur Singh (Bidhur §S.), a king of Kuli . 214, 220 
*An-re-zi-rgyal-mo, the English Queen, Queen Ba-hand. Sce Ban-del. 

Victoria. : . 140, 143 Bahi Chand. Sce Bhagi Chand. 
%A-nu, father of Thon- mi Paiabhota : 82 Bahram Chu. See Bhag-ram-mir. 
*A-phi-chen-mohi-than, a plain between Leh and the Bairam. See Sultan Bairam. 

Indus ; : ; . > ; sett ey Ba-ku-la, a sku-y2ogs of Dpe-thub . . 163-4, 165 
"A-phim = Urdi afin : ; : F -. 200 Baldé, Dogra name of Padar, Pa-ldar, or Dpal-dar, 
‘Aqibat Mahmid Khan = Akabat , : ‘ P26) atown . 120, 125, 139-40, 262-3 
*Ar-ji = Urdii ‘arzi ; . 145, 255 Bali-Ram, a pina in Laka : ‘ ; ' », 223 
Arman Samahir, sixth chief of be.) -pu- ie : F 189 Balor, the Dard name of Baltistan . : . - 193 
*Ar-rgon, in Baltistan, the children of Muhaniaginn Bal-po. See EBal-yul. 

fathers and Tibetan mothers : ; : ee Baltistan. ‘See Sbal-ti, Balor, Nan-gon. 


Aruci.. See Mi-sred-pa. 

Aryavarta. See Hphags-pahi-yul. 

*Ar-zi = Urdii ‘arzi ; : : ; sata. 255 
Arzona. See Sultan Arzona. 

*A-sad-mkhan, or Ha-sad-mkhan, perhaps identical 


with Assad Mh Khan of Ron-mdo 5 eee LOD 
*A-Se, ‘gauze’ : ‘ : : eae 
*A-Se-rab, a chief of [R]tol- ii ; ; ; : PR 
ASo'a. See Mya-nan-med. 
"A sO-lde, a king of Gu-ge —.. : : . 169 
A-So-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs are : : 80 
Assad [Ulla] Khan, fifth chief of Ron-mdo 194, 235 
A-stor (Huzira), a Balti chieftainship 7 : 184-6 
Ataliq Ghazi, a ruler of Yarqand , , sm 200 
*A-thog (Attak), a district in Baltistan 85, 194 n. 
*A-tin, a villayve in Zans-dkar . i aoe. 120 


*A-ti-8a (in Tibetan Phul-hbyun), a Buddhist toabher 169 

Aurangzyb, a Mughal emperor . 184, 185, 187 

Avalokita. See Beu-gcig-zal, or Gzal-ras-gsal, Spyan- 
ras-gzigs. 

Awwal-Masjid, 2 mosque in Srinagar . . 98 

Ayesha, a wife of Muhammad (worshipped as Tara ?) 185 

*A-yum-khri-rgyal-om, probably the Tibetan name of 


queen Zi-zi ; : : 191 n. 
A‘zam, /istory of Kashmir tin Persian) : . . vB 
*A-zam-khan, a chicf of Si-dkar < woe 
*A-zam-khan, twenty-second chief of §;- akat _ 192, 232-3 
*A-zid-tham, a chief of Cig-tan : ; ‘ : hte 
Azim Khan, eighth chief of Parkuda : ; % agli 
Aziz-cho, seventh chief of Parkuda . : an » 19) 

B 
Bab, tax , : ; ; ‘ ; « 256 
Ba-ba = Turk. baba , 255 


Ba-ba-rgyal-po. Sce Tshe-dpal-mi-beyur Don-grub- | 
rnam-rgyal. 
Babat (Urdi), ‘account’ . 207 
Bab-sgo, or Ba-sgo, Ba-mgo (Bazgo), a town, sont of 
& minister . 108, 113, 116, 117, 129, 131, 
133, 134, 141, 159, 261-2, 255, 
268-9, 263, 264, 268 


Bal-yul, Nepal, or Bal-pa 
Ba-mgo. See Bab-sgo. 
Ban-del, or Bahand, a legendary king of ’A-lci . ex BIS 
Ban-do-bast = Urdi bandobast 59, 146, 178 
Bang4l, Bada (Bara) and Chhota Bangal, a province of 
Kuli : ; . . 202, 203, 214 
Banka Kahlon. See Deiter. 
Ban-kha, a village and district 122, 262, 264 
Ban-kha-pa (Ga-ga), a chief of Ban-kha. (Banka 


65, 83, 85, 121, 267 


Kahlon. ) 128-9, 130, 242, 253-4, 258-9, 261 
Bara Bangal, a province of Kuli. 1 ; . 214 
Bara Sahib. See Bada Sahib. 

Baralatsa, 2 mountain-pass in Ru-séod : . . 196 

Bar-(h!bog, a seat of chiefsin Lahul 203-4, 218, 219-20, 
281 

Bar-lha-bdun-tshigs, a god yj. ; ; ‘ » 6a 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. . ‘ Bs, 6 

Ba-ro-me-tar, the moteoralogital station at Leh 58, 146 

Bar-rtsi. Sce Phar-si. 

Ba-sgo. Scc Bab-sgo. 

Bashahr, a Panjab hill-state 206, 276 


Ba-So, a Dard village in Baltistan on the Indus « 271 
Ba-sti-Ram, Meta, a Dogra general . 127, 129, 130-3, 139, 
146-7, 257-69 


Ba-ti = Urdii bat . 117, 141, 222, 255 


Ba-zar =- Urdii bazar 56, 58, 146 
Bazgo. Scc Bab-sgo. 
Beab-ba, or Ca-ba, a village in Zane-dkar . 157-8, 160 


Bcom-ldan-hdas, Jina, Buddha : . 75, 76 
Beu-gcig-zal, Avalokita, a Temple at Lha-sa . . 69 
Beu-gcig-Zal, Avalokita, a Temple at Wan-la . 178 n., 273 
Bde-chen, a Jamascry at Wam-le_ ‘ . - 109 
Bde-chen. Scc Bzod-pa Bde-chen. 
Bde-chen-rtse-mo, the castle of Shon-dar . : . 274 
Bde-gtsug-mgon. ‘Sco Lde-gtsug-mgon. 
Bde-ldan-dur-khrod, the cemetery of Sukhavati - 156 
Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, « king of Ladakh 109, 113, 242-3 
Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal. Sec Lha-chen Bde-legs-rnam- 
rgyal. 
Bde-mchog, Sambara, his image 


. * > > 169 
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B—contd. 
PAGE 
Bde-mchog, a village. : . Je 
Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, Retinal with Bde- ldan-rnam- 
rgyal. 
Bde-mchog-skyabs, third son of Blo-bzan-lde of Zans- 
dkar - : 157-8 
Bde-skyid, a niles in Nub- ra, on the Sha yok . . 238 
Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Bde-skyon- 
rnam-rgyal. 
Bdud, Mara, the devil . ‘ : 2 ov 
Bdud-gri-nag-po, a famous knife : , . 105 
Bdud-rtsi-zas, Amritodana, son of Sen-ge- ears . fté 
Bdur-ka (Badurka), a district in the Kashmir State . 138 
Becker-Chapman, Mrs. . 5 
Beckh, Hermann, Datehnia der tib. adeehxiften: 
Katalog des Bkah-hgyur : ‘ ‘ ; — 
Be-kar = Urdii bégar_ . : 4 . ; . 256 
Be-kyim = Urdi begam . , 46, 146 
Bernier (Frangois), a French tnesxellen 114, 117-8, 187 
bs Voyages 114, 117, 187 
Beshrab Nam, seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu. ; . ee 
Be-to, a king of Gyi-char (I-char) . : ; . 160 
Bgos. See Hgos. 
Bha-bha = Urdii baba. See Ha-tham-khan. 
Bhadra-kalpa, ‘ Age of Bliss’ . ‘ ‘ «ntl! 
Bha-dur = Urdi bahadur E ? : F 56, 146 
Bhaga, the river of Lahul . 211, 222-3 


Bha-gan. See Lha-chen Bha-gan. 
Bhag-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan 2 ‘ , . 926 
Bha-g[hla-man-([rita, a chief of Ti-nan . 213;2a6 
Bhag Chan([d], or Bag-ga-Can[d], a chief of Gun-ran 201-2, 
209-10 
Bhag Chan(d],achiefof Koln . . . 201, 209 
Bhagi Chan(d], or Phagi Chand, or Bahi Chand (Sahi 
Chand ?), a chief of Ko-lon . ‘ . 201-2, 209 
Bhagirathi. See Bskal-ldan-sin-rta. 
Bhag-ram-mir, chief of Nub-ra (and Kha-pu-lu ?), 
probably identical with Bahram Chu (Jo) of Mirza 
Haidar and with Sultan Bairam, oil chief | 


of Kha-pu-lu.. , 274-5 
Bhadra-kalpa-sitra, See ‘Bokal- -pa- bigs -/po. 
Bha-lde, a king of Gu-ge. ‘ , ‘ . 169 


Bhal-ti. See Sbal-ti. 
Bhan-ti, an unknown district, perhapsin Baltistan . 193 


Bha-ra. See Lha-chen Bha-ra. 

Bharadaya, Bharadvaja, on ancient hermit at 
Kha-la-tse , ’ >. 

Bharadhvadza. Bhatsdvijs, son of ork Be. can _— 

Bhat, a river in Kashmir ; ’ , ». eae 

Bha-tu-ra, a village , , ; : alia 


Bhe-da-[pa], Bhe-mo, a low canta 100, 122-3 
Bhe-kim-(or khyim)-dban-mo, or Bi-kim-dban-mo, a 


queen, wife of Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal II . . ae 
Bhe-mo. See Bhe-da-[pa). 
Bhe-mo-rgyal, a queen of low caste . oe 
Bhi-(khra], a forefather of the Mons of Glo- [bo] . 9284 
Bhil-ba-rdo-rje, a sku-zabs at He-mis , 126 
Bhil c({h]un, a princess, daughter of Tshe- -apal rmam- 

rgyal ° 124 
Bhim Chan{d], a Sita as Ko- fan  201- 2, 209 
Bhimi Ram, a chief of Gun-ran . 201-2, 209 


Bhota-dzo-ki-Harinatha, a Hbrog-pecbla-ane , ‘» Sa 
Bhrikuti. See Khrom-gier-ma. 


B—conltd. 
PAGE 
Bhitan. See Lho-hbrug. 
Bib-ca, a village in Zans-dkar 
Biddhi Singh. See Riddhi Singh. 


152, 156-7, 159 


' Bi-dhur-Sin. See Bahadur eee Ning of Kuli. 


Bi-gul = Eng. bugle 56, 146, 280 
Bikam. See Sultan Bikam. 
_Bi-kim-dban-mo. See Bhe-kim-dban-mo. 

Bi-kir-mi, Vikrama, years. ' , a 
Bil-c(h]un, a chief of Bar-hbog “ : ? , 220 
Bi-lin, a village in Lahul. , ; , , . 2s 
Bil-ti, a princess of Pas-kyum , 3 ‘ . 180 
Bimbisara. See Gzugs-can-siin-po. 

Bir-Bangal, Bara Bangal, a province of Kuli . . 214 
Bisahar, the Bashahr State on the avi P ‘ . 266 
Bisin-Das, a Wazir . , : . ae 
Biwan Cho, the first chief of [S]kye-1 ris 189, 191 
Bkah-blon, title of a Tibetan Prime Minister 123, etc. 


Bka([h]-cog, a translator . ; . 89 
Bkah-hgyur, the Buddhist sacred canon 98, 103, 109, 
169, 218, 219 


Bkah-rgyud. See Dkar-rgyud. 
Bkah-rgyud, order of Lamas, their satel fathers . 107 
Bkah-sgyur-ro-cog, a book 119, 120, 280 
Bkah-thog, a district . ; r . Re 
Bkor-mdzod, a monastery in Rub te) : ; . 26 
Bkra-Ssis, a Ladakhi orator. " . es 
Bkra-sis, wife of Ye-ses-phun- inka! ipa Ide of 
Bzan-la_ . 164-5 


Bkra-sis-an-rgyal (Blew sis- dba eyed) Bbiee of - 

Ko-lon ' 201-2, 209 
Bkra-Ssis-an-krag Gakre. gis- abate! draa, Tashi-Angta, 

son of Bhag-cand, Thakur of Ko-lon 201-2, 209-10 
Bkra-Sis-brtsegs-dpal, second son of I.de-dpal-hkhor- 

btsan. See Khri Bkra-sis-brtsegs-pa-dpal. 
Bkra-Sis-bstan-hphel, a lama from Stag-sna, an 

assistant of Dr. Marx . 139, 143-5 
Bkra-sis-dban-mo, a daughter of Ni- ma-rnam-rgyal 119-2) 
Bkra-Sis-dban-phyug, father and son, commandants 

of Dkar-rtse ‘ : . ae 
Bkra-Sis-dban-rgyal. See Bkra-sis-an-reyal. 
Bkra-sis-don-grub, owner of the house Ran-hthag 


at Leh . : : . ws 
Bkra-sis-dpal-bbyor, ohief of Ti. nan. 213, 216 
Bkra-Sis-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la ; , 164-5 
Bkra-sis-grags-pa-lde, a king of Rtsa-bran 171, 281 
Bkra-Sis-hod-ldan, a famous turquoise. ; . Wor 
Bkra-Sis-lde I, a king of Gu-ge : ‘ : . 169 
Bkra-Sis-lde I, a king of Gu-ge ‘ ’ ; . 169 


Bkra-Sis-lde-mgon. See Bkra-Sis-mgon. 
Bkra-Sis-lha-dban, son of Bstan-srun-gyul- oil (pro- 


bably) ex-king of Man-spro . . 143-4 
Bkra-Sis-mgon, second son of Skyid- Jas: -fi-ma- mori 94, 168 
Bkra-Sis-mgon, a king of Ladakh . ' ; . 


Bkra-Sis-rgya[l]-po, a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 
Bkra-Sis-rgya-[m]tsho, son of Tshe-rin-sa-hgrub, chief 
of Bar-hbog : , 218, 220 
Bkra-Sis-rnam-rgyal, a bing of Ladakh ; é 102-3 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, a king of Purig 119-22, 193, 227, 274 
Bkra-sis-sgan, a village and lamasery 109, 115, 267 
Bla-bran, the Dalai-lama’s residence at Lha-sa . , 2S 

Blo-bo, or Lho-bo, or Glo-bo, a district east of Gu-ge 
83, 85, 90, 96, 105, 233, 243 
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Blo-bzan-bsod-nams, a messenger (pho-fia) of Sel . 224 Bru-sad. See Hbru-Sal. 2 
Blo-bzan-grags-pa, Tson-kha-pa’s spiritual name . “0 Bsam-grub, second husband of queen Bkra-sis . . 164 
Blo-bzan-lde, second son of Sen-ge-ldor 157, 159 Bsam-grub-dpal-bbar, a king of the Mons of a 
= - rince, a Drun-pa-phug-pa Glo-bo f é : 
-gptine = > , ; a ie 164-5 Bsam-yas, a betel 86-7, 88, 91, 103, 168, 119 
Bio-lant-eemenanval-dpel-lde, the daset son of Zla- Bsgrub-rgyud, a doctrine or a treatise 103, 110 
mdzes-dban-mo . ; : 164-5 Bskal-({pa}-bzan-[po\, the Bhadra-kalpa-sitra . . 109 
Blo-basti-ye-ses-rayal-mtshan, a Zabs. drun-bla-ma 164-5 Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, a queen, wife of Sen-ge-rnam- 
Blo-bzan-tshe-rin, a peasant at Beah-ba . d . 160 rgyal ‘ ; ; . 108, 275 
Blo-dro(s)-skyid, or Blo-gros-skyid, sister or daughter Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, a qtoull wife of Tshe-dban-rab- 
of the chief Ha-ri-ya of Ti-nan . : . B14 brtan-rnam-rgyal ; ; : ; 2 S988 
Blo-gros-dpal-grub, a governor of Ston- dae > . ST Bskal-ldan-Sin-rta, Bhagirathi,a river. ee 
Blo-gros-mchog-ldan, a king of Ladakh 101, 102 Blab-bdag-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas. See Vhia-bdag-tatie 
Blo-gros-skyid. See Blo-dros-skyid. rin-stobs-rgyas. 
Bod, Tibet; Bod-pa, Tibetan. (Boti) 76, 77, 81-2, 85-8, Bsod. See Sod. 
90-1, 92-3, 109, 115-26, Bsod, a minister of Rgya ; ; ‘ . 226 
127-37, 140-2, 205-6, 222, Bsod-nams, a minister of Sa-spo- tes , . . 239 
227, 234, 252-5, 257-69, 275 Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, a minister of Shon-dar 236-41 


Bodhimér, a Mongolian history of Tibet 80, 82, 84-6, 
88-93, 167, 171 
Bodhisattva, a Buddhist teacher : {-fas6 


Bo-dro-masjid, a Tibetan mosque in Kashmir . : 80 
Bokha, first chief of Parkuda . 191, 281 
Boldor, a chief of Ko-lon : $1205 
Bon, the non-Buddhist religion of Tibet 76, 79, 81, 87, 279 
Bon-dor, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu) : . 239 
Bono-na-yi-glu-’a-thruns, a hymnal of the Dards 270-2 
Bon-ba, a place in Western Tibet. ; F JARZO6 
Bon-pho-pa, a house and family at Pas- “iia ‘ .a2es 
Borddha-mal (?) . P ' ‘ y 3 OB5 
Boti. See Bod. 

Bo-trins, a chief of Sim-éa-mkhar-bu ‘ i 80 
Bo-yig. See Hbo-yig. 

Brag-dmar, a place in Tibet (red rock) . , i 18BG 
Brag-dmar-mgrin-bzan, a vihara_ . : . e- 8s 
Brag-kha, or Bran-kha, a district . : ‘ éeeiB5 
Brag-nag, a black rock, near Za-phyag ‘ - 167,169 
Brag-srin, second son of Gyin-gi-stin ; ‘ = 96S 
Brahma. See Tshans-pa. 

Brahmadatta. See Tshans-sbyin. 


Bram-ze, the Brahman caste . , : : » G9 

Bran-kha. See Brag-kha. 

Bran-mkhar. See Gran-mkhar. 

Bran-rtse, or Gran-tse, Dran- tse, a village in Upper 
Ladakh 


’ : 107, 130 
Bran-tse (Gran-tse, or Drate tse), a patio ge in Zans- 
dkar : > e , : ‘ - 866 
Bre, a measure. , ‘ "67, 82, 139, 169 
Bre-bo-zas, Dronodana . ‘ , ; , y 0 
Bre-sran, a district . : é 296 
Brgya-byin, Satakratu, Indra . ‘ d ‘ . 68-9 


Brgya-sbyin. See Rgya-sin. 
pric i. Ipprianadmmm: a castle at Dpah- 


gtum ; » 162 
Brgya-rtog-gser-gsum, a trilogy of Buddhist books 107, 110 
Brgya-rtsa (108) . ' ; ‘ , ; . 99 
Brihaspati. See Phur-bu. 
Bro-gsod, a Tibetan province north of Glo-bo . » 23s 
Brol De. See Sultan Brol De. 
Brtan-pa-tshe-rin, a Ladakhi nobleman. 239 
Brtson-bgrus-rgyal-mtshan, a prince of Zane- dkax; 

@ Druh-pa-rgyal-tshab ; , ‘ 164-5 


[B]so[d}]-nam[s]-chos-hphel, a prince of Bar-hbog . 220 
Bsod-nams-dban-phyug, warden of a queen 126, 130 
Bsod-nams-dnos-grub, a superintendent of the Lahul 


trade < ; : 140, 224 
Bsod-nams-don-grub-rnam-reval-lde, a king of 
Bzan-la . : ; 164-5 


Bsod-nams-dpal-[ide), a chief of Ti-nan . 213,216 
Bsod-nams-dpal-lde I, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1560 a.p.) 164-5 
Bsod-nams-dpal-lde II, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1770 a.p.) 164-5 
Bsod-nams-dpal-skyid, second wife of Rab-brtan-rnam- 


rgyal ; . 126 
Bsod-nams-hbyor-ldan, ¢ owner of the binds Thai. -pa 

at Shun-la ; : ‘ . . 136 
Bsod-nams-lde, a king of Gu- ie : 169, 276 
Bsod-nams-lhun-grub, a Ladakhi general . : . “231 
Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho, a chief of Ti-nan . . Sierzis 
Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal, ex-king of Ladakh 143-4, 146, 275 
Bsod-nams-stobs-rgyas, a prince of Ti-nan : » Bis 
Bstan-hdzin. Sec Ga-ga-Bstan-hdzin. 
[Bs |tan-hdzin-chos-rgyal, a chief of Bar- hbog . . 220 
Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo, a queen of Zans-dkar_ 162 n. 
Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo, a mo of Tshe-brtan-rnam- 

rgyal-lde . ; 164-5 


Bstan-hdzin-rnam-reyal, a son ‘of Hjem: dbyatd: mam- 
rgyal, perhaps identical with a ruler of Spyi-ti 107, 275 
Bstan-hgyur, the Buddhist extra-canonical collection 103 


Bstan-hphel, a minister of Rgya ‘ : 227 
Bstan-srun-gyul-rgyal, a king of Man- sapro ‘ . 130 
Btan-bzun, Mucilinda, son of Mi-sred-pa . : i 
Btan-ngyud, a monastery in Spyi-ti . . 276 
Btsan-khrun (or Btsan-khyun), an old | family in 
Tibet : ‘ 77 
Btsan-khyun. See Btsan-khrus. 
Btsan-phyug-lde, a king of Gu- -ge. . 169 


Btsan-po, majesty, a title of the first King of Tibet . 77 

Btsun-khral ‘monk Levy’ . 104, 280 

Buddha. See Bcom-ldan-hdas and Rin-po-che, and 
Sans-rgyas, Sah-kya-thub-pa. 

Bu-dha-si-ri, Buddha-éri, son of Prasenajit (Giia-khri- 


btsan-po) . 76 
Budhi Sing Mithania a chief of Balde (Dpel dar) or 
Padar ; . 262 


Bulbul-langar, a mosque in Kashmir 
Bu-nan, a language, spoken in Lahul 
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Bu-ram-sin-pa, [ksvaku ‘ : . » 1-8, 76 

Bu-ran. See Pu-hrans. 

Bu-rdo-gnas. See Burdonest. 

Burdonest (probably a. the imauguration 
stone in Skar-rdo . : . 184, 186 

Bu-rgyal-bod. See Spu-rgyal-Bod. 

Bu-rig. See Pu-rig. 

Bya-khri (or Spu-de-gun- ope). one of the Bar-gyi- 


Idin kings . 7 70 
Bya-lun, a house ee Lai’ : 128 
Bya-lun-tshan-tshan, Dnos-grub- etan- hdzin’ 8 ceaeea 128 
Byams-chos, a book of five parts ; - = 110 
Byams-glin, a village and manastery in Zans- dine . 156 


Byams-pa, Maitreya. His image . 99, 108, 169, 273 
Byams-pa-chos-kyi-hkhor-lo, Maattiéya-dharviatealeta a 


book e : : . 83, 91 
Byan-[nos], a villapeit in Zans- dkar ‘ ; 4 . 156 
Byan-cub, a kind of mchod-sten . ‘ = 44, 214 
Byan-chub-bsam-glin, the Hemis monastery . . 109 
Byan-chub-hod, a prince and lama of Gu-ge__.. . 169 
Byan-chub-[kyi]-sin, the Bodhi-tree ; pan Fd 


Byan-chub-sems-dpah. See Lha-chen Byai-elaee 
sems-dpah. 
Byan-gser-khun-gon-hog, the ona and Lower gold- 


mine district é “ ; . 94 
Byan-la, a mountain pass 133, 136, 232 
Byah-ron,ademon =. 3 ; 3 en) | 
Byan-sems, a lama in Zans- dar ‘ ‘ d 157-60 
a Uttara-kuru, the northern 

continent . . 64-6 
Byan-([than]), a inevinie dua of adekh 116, 133-7, 250, 254 
Bya-rgyal-than, a plain . d é : e 116 
Bya-rnams-dur-Sin, a place in Zans- —— : : - 156 
Bya-run-kha-sor, the Svayambhi stipa of Nepal ee) | 
Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo, or Byin-gyis-thog-mar-rdo, a 

temple : 2 ; 2 : . 83 


Byinsele-Ghoe-mar-rdos" See Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo. 
Byu-ru-mkhar, a castle near Hem-babs . : - 180 
Bzan-dkar. See Zans-dkar. 
Bzan-la, a province of Zans-dkar 
Bzan-mkhar. See Zans-dkar. 


122, 157, 164-5 


Bzod-pa-dkah, Durdharsa (?), a legendary king eee 

Bzod-pa Bde-chen, a munshi 151, 207, 211, 216, 219-20, 
221, 223 

Bzod-pa Phun-tshogs . ; : ; ‘ Pa? 15 

Cc 

Ca-ba. See Bcab-ba. 

Cab-dar, silk tassel : ‘ “07 

Calvert, H., Assistant Caliiiastoner of Kula . . 205 

Canda-Pradyota. See Gtum-po-rab-snan. 

Can-ga, a village on the Indus F ; : . 189 

Can-sa. See Chandrabhaga. 

Carpati, a divinity ? ‘ ; P : j . 274 


Caruka. See Mdzes-ldan. 

Caru. See Mdzes-pa. 

Carumant. See Mdzes-can. 

Carunanda. See Mdzes-dgab. 

Chachod. See Chu-éod. 

Chag-chang, village and mosque close to Kha-pu-lu .190n. 
Chag-rab, part of the Cha-hon fort, at Leh . . 136 
Cha-bon = Urdi chha’ont ‘ é 135, 136, 137, 146 
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Chah-tham, second chief of Si-dkar . ; ; 192 
Chak. See Tsag. 
Chama-tham, third chief of Si-dkar . ; . 192 
' Chamba State, a hill-statein the Panjab . 262n., 266n. 
Cham-bro-zin, a Dard village near Si-dkar : > STi 
Chandaka. See Mdun-pa. 
_ Chandra, a river in Lahul ; ; . 211, 223 
Chandrabhaga, or Chenab al Ho, or Can-sa, a 
river : ; ; . 223 
Chandala. See Gdol-pa. 
Chang Nabdan. See Chang-raphtan ; ‘ . 263 
Chang-raphtan. See Tshe-dban-Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal. 
Cha-’on, or Cha-hon, a Dogra fort at Leh. co aes, 196 
Char-byed, a god (rainmaker) . ; ; ; . 64 
Char-dgan [of Khan-ka],a messenger. . 240 
Chatrgarh, the principal town in Bal-de or Peder 262, 263, 
266 
Che-ja-hon-pa, a chief of Ti-nan : : , “16 
Chenab. See Chandrabhaga. 
Chhagrachan, a place in West Tibet. ‘ 206 
Chhang Nangial. See Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal of Ko-loa. 
Chhatri (Chatriya), a caste andfamily . : . 202 
Chhiyang. See Tshe-dban, a chief of Ko-lon. 
China. See Rgya-nag. 
Chinese, erroneously for Lha-sa Tibetans . , 267-9 
Chitral, a principality west of Gilgit ; - 105, 185 
Chocho, a place in Tibet 5 : . : . 206 
Chod= Phyod, a place in Lahul : : . 174, 281 
Chodapo, title of Gu-ge kings . : : . 280 
Chodra, the home of Maulavi Haidar Malik ; or cena 


Chogan. See Chun-nun. 
Chorbut. See Chor-hbad. 
Chor-[h]bad, or Chos-hbad, Chor-hbar (Chorbut), 

a village and pass in Baltistan 113, 174, 185, 240, 250, 

253, 274 

Chor-hbar. See Chor-bbad. 
Chos-grub, a minister of Tshan-rgyal-po of Zans-dkar 158 
Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Bar-hbog . . 220 
Chos-hbad. See Chor-hbad. 
Chos-hbyur, the Church histories of the Buddhists . 67 
Chos-hkhor, or Chos-skor, in full Stod-rgyal-mtshan- 


chos-hkhor, a temple at Ti-nman . ‘ « #214, 218 
Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan, a Pan-chen-bla-ma $ . 108 
Chos-kyi-rgyal-po-rnam-thar, biographies of the kings 

of faith . é + AD 
Chos-mgon, goon: son of teks shen- Dpal- -gyi-mgon . 95 
Chos-rje-ldan-ma, a lama from Hbri-khua : . 103 
Chos-rnal-hbyor-rgyud, the Dharma-yoga-tantra, recited 

by Buddha Hod-srun . é . See (|) 
Chos-rje-Smug-bdzin, a head lama of Stag- sna . Ve fb 
Chos-skor. See Chos-hkhor. 

Chos-sku-tse, 1 monastery : 160 
Chos-spyod-rgyud, the Dharma-carya- ta nied oa recited 
by Buddha Log-par-dad-sel . ‘ » °70 


Choti Bangil, a province of Kult 202-3, 214 
Chota Sahib, George Trebeck, an English traveller 125, 146 
Chovang-Nabdan. See Tshe-dban-rab-brtan. 


Chu-b[h]i, or Chu-sbe, a hamlet near Leh. : - > 103 
Chu-[la-me]-bbar, a lake and oun of ho in 
Nepal ‘ ; - 96 
Chum-rgag, © Did villsge near [S]kye- ris ; O71 
Chumurti (Shumurti), a place in West Tibet. . 206 
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Chun-tifs, : a. place in Blo-bo . . 20°86 Das, Sarat Chandra, Journey to Lhasa . 80, 83, 107 


C[hjun-nun, « or Cho-gan, a chief of Gun-ran 201, 202, 209 
C(hjus-ann, identical with Bhil-chun, a chief of Bar- 


hbeay aS oe 
Chu-sbe. « ‘Bie Chu-bhi. 
Chu-shon,° a river in Zans-dkar ; ; <i ABO 


Chu-Sod (D,.B. Chachot), a village on the linda 139, 143-4, 
240, 255, 258, 261, 267 


Chu-sul, a place near Bran-rtse : ‘ ; . 254 
Chu-tha-ran-thag, a water-millat Leh. : . 146 
Chu-thug, a village in Pu-rig . 232 


Cig-[e }tan, or Cig-ldan, the capital of the aaa Sultans 
"| 113, 173-4, 177, 252, 274 
Cig-ldan. See Cig-gtan. 
-Ci-lin. See Phyi-glin. 
. Cintamani. See Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu. 
' Cob-dar..' See Cab-dar. 
. Cog-ro, or lia or Co-ro, or silat district in 
Tibet: ey : . 85-6, 91 
a a a hewits anit : ; ‘ a) 
» Cog-sgra | See Cog-ro. 
Cordier, PR. Catalogue du stl tibéiain de la Biblio- 


_  thegie. Nationale F ; ae 5.485 
Co-ro. See Cog-ro. 

Csoma de Kords, A. ; ; ; z : . 152 

re ” — Tibetan Grammar 76, 78, 147 


a On the Origin of the Shakya Race 176 
po aa General Sir Alexander 118, 187, 188-94, 241, 
257-69 
” i » vs Laddk 112, 117, 129, 132, 
133, 137m 138,.139, 
175, 187, 188-94, 235, 

241, 256, 257-69 


D 
Dabs-do-re-stags-siia, a heretic Brahman . ‘ i |) 
Dags-rkan, a place in Zans-dkar_ ‘ » % 167 
Dalailama . ; ' : w 121 
Dalel Sing, a thanadar of Leh . P ; / ¢~ 262 
Da-lin, a place in Blo-bo , ‘ : : . 243 
Dalman, G. . : , : ; , 2 
Dam-bha, a Dogra soldier ‘ ; . . 130 
Dam-gri-gzun-brgyad, a famous knife ; . #101 
Dam-lag, or Dam and Lag, a district : ° « 03 


Danasila. See Dhana-Sila. 
Dan-po-dban-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byun, a historical work 76 
Daolat Shah, eleventh chief of Si-dkar : . 192 
Daolat Sher, fourth chief of Ron-mdo . e . 194 
Daolut Khan. See Sultan Daolut Khan. 

Daolut Ali Khan. See Sultan Daolut Ali Khan. 


Dard, an Aryan tribe in Ladakh » : 270-2 

Dar-go, a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs ‘ ; 173-4 

Darkech (Durkit of the maps; probably Dar- er 

@ village in Pu-rig ‘ 259 

Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan. See Glan-dar-ma. 

Dar-tse, a village . ’ ‘ - 109 

Da-ru, 4 village near Phyi- dban ; ; . « 230 

Dar-skyid. See Darkech. 

Das, Sarat Chandra, an Indian traveller 167, 273 
b> ” Hdzam-glin-ye-ses ; » 112 
‘. * Yig-bskur-rnam-brag . : 138 


Indian Pandits in the land of snow 167 


Contributions to the history of 
Tibet i . 84, 90, 91, 92 
Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyun-gnas . 80 
The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama 
112, 181 
Tibetan-English Dictionary 83, 90, 91, 
166, 214 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan 70, 78, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 167-71 
Mdo-gzer-mig and si 
po-che , : . 
om Grub-mthah-sel-gyi-me- don : en A 
Daéaratha. See Sin-rta-beu-pa. 
Dayal Chan[d], or Diyal Chand, a chief of Ko-lon 201, 209 


Daya Ram, a munshi to the king of Ladakh . . 261 
Daya Ram Sahni. See A. H. Francke. 

Dban-mchod , ‘ ' . » RT 
Dban-pa. See ’An-pa. ; 

Dban-phyug, a man of Zans-dkar . “ . 244 
Dban-phyug-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh . een hde 
Dban-phyug-[rnam-rgyal], a prince of Zans-dkar 162, 244 
Dban-rgyal, a minister of Rgya ; , 5 ». 227 
Dbus, the centre, Gaya . ' pie TM 


Dbus, Central Tibet 90, 98, 107, 109- 10, 168-9, 243 


Dbyi-gu (I-gu), a village on the Indus 242, 244 
Dbyi-khal, a village in Zans-dkar . ' > sce. Loe 
De-ba-ra-dza, a king of Gu-ge ; , ase 


Deb-Chan[d], Deva Chand, or Dip- Chand, a chief of 


Ko-lon : 201, 209 
Debi Chan[d}, Devi Chand, a prinos ‘of Gun-ran 201, 202, 
209, 210 

Delhi, capital of the Mughal emperors . . . 184 
De-rnams, a lamasery . . ' « 107 
De-ru-Mal (or De-ru-Mal), a Nayib . : , s» 24 
Desideri, Ippolito, a Jesuit missionary . . - 119 
- " Notes sur le Tibet . : ‘ - 119 
De-So-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings . ‘ « 80 


Devadatta. See Lha-sbyin. 

DeviChand. See Debi Chand. 

Dewan (Persian), or Diwan, a minister of a state 137, etc. 

Dgah-ldan, or Dge-ldan, a lamasery 103, 108, 115 

Dgah-ldan-rnam-rgyal, fifth son of Bde-ldan-rnam- 
rgyal . 118 

Deab-ldan-tshe-dban (or Dgah- lden- tshan), a Mongol 
general. : 115, 117 

Dgah-phel, a servant of Zi- Zi Kha. thon : . - 120 

Dgar-ba, or Dgar-ra, or Ka-ra, a village near Leh . 130 

Dgar-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Dge-ba, Kalyana, son of Hod-mdzes. : . .69, 72 

Dge-ba-rab-gsal, a priest under King Hod-srun. — 


Dge-bhe. ‘See Lha-chen Dge-bhe. 

Dge-bses-btsan, a king of Pu-brais : : . 276 
Dge-hbum, second son of Lha-chen-Nag-lug 97 
Dge-hdun-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 164, 165 
Dge-ldan. See Dgab-ldan. 

Dge-lug-pa, an order of lamas . 276 
Dge-mchog, Vara-Kalyana ‘ 69, 72 
Dge-Ses-(bkra-Sis |-btsan, a king of Pu- hrans 93, 276 


Dgon-pa-Skar-rdo. See Gomba-Skardo. 


Dhana-ila, or Dana-éila, a translator . > » 89 
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Dhanvadurya. See Gzu-brtan. 
D{h)arma-canda, a chief of Ti-nan . . 986 
Dharma-carya-tantra. See Chos-epyod-reyud. 
Dharma-go$Sa (ghosa), a translator . ; int 
Dharma-yoga-tantra. See Chos-rnal-hbyor sean’ 
Dharam Chan(d)], a chief of Ko-lon . 201, 209 


D{[h)aram: Singh, a prince of Ko-lon. 201, 202, 209 

Dhdrani. See Gear-snrags. 

Dharmartha : 

Dip Chand. See Deb Chand. 

Dir-khri-btsan-po, or Rin-khri-btsan-po, one of the 
seven Khri kings : ; : : 0s 

Divaukasa. See Lha-Ses. 

Diyal Chand. ‘See Dayal Chand. 


140, 280 


Dkar-rgyags, or Gar-za, a place in Zans-dkar 159, 160 
Dkar-cha. See Dkar-zva. 

Dkar-gyil-lo. See Dkar-skyil. 

Dkar-(or Bkah)-rgyud, a sect of lamas 107, 109, 121 


Dkar-(or Bkah)-rgyud-gser-hphrei, a clerical Sia 
a book : 107 
Dkar-rtse, or Skar- ane, Gapital of he Khri-Sultan 
113, 127, 158, 232-3, 273, 274 
Dkar-Sa, 2 monastery in Zans-dkar . 159, 160, 164 
Dkar-sdan. See Mkhar-mdans. 
Dkar-(sjkyil, or Dkar-gyil-lo, a village in Pu-rig 128, 253, 
273 
Dkar-zu, or Kar-bzo, the royal garden at Leh 117, 124, 126, 
252 
125, 140, 195, 
224, 250, 252, 279 


Dkon-grub, perhaps Dkon-mchog-lhun- ah a king 


Dkar-zva. or Gar-za, or a cha, Lahul . 


of He-na-sku.. . 276 
Dkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa, Rama- kitta- dita a book . | 08 
Dkyil. See Skyid. 
Dmag-brgya-pa, Satanika, a king of Kausambi . ete 


Dmag-dpon, a, leader of an army,a duke, a title used 
by the Balti chiefs ; 188, 191, etc. 


Dman-rigs, Vaisya or Sidra caste . ; dj js 

Dmar-kha, a village , ‘ . AO8 
Dmar-po-jan Skar-rdo, Perhaps a substi of Skar-rdo 

239 

Dmar-po-ri, a hill in Lha-sa 83, 86 

Dmar-rtse-lan, a village on the Indtis ; ‘ . 109 

Dmu-khrab-zil-pa, a farrous coat-of-mail . ‘ . 101 


Dnos-grub. See Lha-chen Dnos-grub. 
Daos-grub-bstan-hdzin (Moru Ta-dzi) 126, 128, 130, 
131, 187, 147, 252, 259, 


261-2, 263 
Dnul-bbye. See Mul-bhe. 
Daul-mdog-mkhar, palace of Dnul-hbye . é . 120 
Dogra, or Drug-ra. See Sin-pa. 
Dogra War,-by Basti Ram : ; 257-69 
Do-lan, a place in Western Tibet . ; ‘ . 206 
Don-chod, a munshi . ’ . : ‘ « at 
Don-grub, Siddhartha . ’ : ; j . 108 
Don-grub, a munshi ‘ ; d : : . 143 
Don-grub. See Drun-drub. 
Don-grub-bkra-sis, a messenger (pho-fia) of Sel . . 224 
Don-grub-rnam-rgyal, a prince, son of Bde-legs-rnam- 
rgyal : 118 
‘s - See Tshe-dpal-[mi-hgyur-Don- 
grub]-rnam-rgyal. 
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PAGE 
Don-grub-rnam-rgyal, a councillor . ; . 
Don-thams-cad-grub-pa, Sarvartha-siddha, Buddha . 
Dotha, i, a title (or term of relationship) . ; 202-3 
Do-tug-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ti-nan_ . ; . sie 
Do-yo (or To-yo), an encampment in Pu-hrans . . 133 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, a historical book . 70, 78-89, 167-9 
Dpag-bsam-Sin, Kalpa-vriksa, the wishing tree . 
Dpab-dar, a chief of Gu-ge__.. ; , 5 . 


Dpah-gtum. See Dpah-hdum. 
Dpal-dar. See Baldé. 
Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, a translator from Lha-lun : , 2 
Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, a priest, murderer of Glan-dar-ma 

91, 92 
Dpal-hbar, a chief of Ti-nan ‘ 213, 216 
Dpal-hdum, or Dpah-gtum, or Dpal- Idum, capital of 


Zans-dkar . 125, 156-9, 164 
Dpal-ldan-grags-pa, a itnletar: of Gu-ge . j . 169 
Dpal-[Idan]-Iha-mo, Sri-Devi, ‘‘ door-keeper’’ in the 

south of Zans-dkar . , 156 


Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon. See Leche aie ei anerias 
Dpal-ldum. See Dpal-hdum. 
Dpal-ma-zug-gar. See Hbal-ma-zug-btsan. 


Dpal-rgyas, site of a battle, perhapsin Ra-la_ . . 243 
»  @ Ladakhi general. é : . 239 
Dpe-thob (thub), lamasery and village 100, 115, 116, 
121, 227 


Dpe-ti. See Spyi-ti. 
Dpon-tsehi-chu, the brook Dpon-tse in Zans-dkar 157, 280 
Drag-chos-don-grub, leader of a Ladakhi embassy to 


Kashmir . : . 250 
Deag-chos-kun-deab, a Eoblenall of Kha- ie: tse . 262 
Drag-rje, third son of Smad-pa-rje . ; : . 65 
Drag-pa, a house at Dpal-hdum : ; . 159 


Dram-’A-la, or ’A-la, an ancient chief of Ske. babs . 273 
Dran-tse. See Bran-rtse. 

Dras, river and village. See Hem-babs. 

Drew, F., The Northern Barrier of India . : . 273 
Dronodana. See Bre-bo-zas. 

Drug-de-leg. See Hbrug-bde-legs. 

Drug-ra. See Sin-pa. 


Drun-drub, Tib. Don-grub, a a at Kyor . 222-3 
Drun-pa, title of a lama : 158, 164, 166 
Drun-pa ’A-li, a prince of Ladakh . F : . A 
Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, a title of a high lama ‘ 165-6 
Du-mar-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan_ . : ‘ > 
Duka, Theodore, Life of Csoma de Kérés . : . 
Duncan, Miss Jane E., English traveller 186, 190, 192, 194, 
211 
a sf A Summer Ride through Western 

Tibet . 85, 186, 190, 192, 194 

Dun-rin, a village in Zans-dkar P : . oe 
Dur-bya, a place in Zans-dkar : ‘ ‘ . 156 


Durdharsa. See Bzod-pa-dkab. 

Durkit. See Darkech. 

Dur-lha-khrug-pa, geal in the west of Zans- 
dkar : . 145 

Dvag-la-mkhar, or Stag- la- mihi (Takla- Stier), a 
town in Pu-hrans ‘ 133, 267, 268 


Dza-srod-dri, a district in the Kashyiix State . . 138 
Dzina-mitra (Jinamitra), a pandita . : : . an 
Dzfiana(Jiana)-kumara, a translator 85, 89 
Dzvivanti. See Rani Jivanti. : 
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Egerton, P. See Remitan. Ga-bis, a Dard colony on the Indus ; ; s 272 
Elias. See ’I-lai. Ga-bzan-phar, a prince of Cig-tan  . ; . 174 
English. See ’An-re-zi, Sd-ba. Ga-chu-Sar-sgo, a vihara, aay ideathaals with 
English words, borrowed, in Tibetan ; ‘ . 146 Sar-sgo-[la] ‘ ' ‘ ; 88 


*En-sa (Dben-sa ?)-’A-li, a village in Pu-rig or Nub-ra 273 
Europe. See Phyi-glin. 


F 
Fakir, ancestor of the kings of Baltistan 184, 281 
Faqir. See Pha-kyir . ; ; : . 185 
Fatah Chand. See Pha-ta-can(d’. 
Fath Singh, a prince of Bashahr : 276 
Fausboll, V., Die Pali-Legende von der Eatstehana fies 
Sakya und Koliya Geschlechtes  . 76 
Forsyth, Thomas Douglas. See Tamas Daglas Forsath. 
Foucaux, P. E., Rgya-cher-rol-pa, Lalita-vistara . e716 
Francke, A. H., First and Second Collection of 
Tibetan Historical Inscriptions 


76, 77, 93, 104, 112, 122-4, 
127, 194, 210, 214 

Ten Ancient Historical Songs from 
Western Tibet, Ind. Ant. 76, 93, 97-8, 
106, 108, 118, 161 

The Kingdom of mrtg 


J.&@P.ASB. . 78 
gs Pe The Ladakhi Pre- budahtet Masel args 

Ritual, Ind. Ant. , ‘ a 49 
P > A Bonpo Hymnal, Ind. Ant. . e579. 
v oe Kesarsage, Mém. de la Soc. Finno- 

Ougrienne . 79, 190 


ns > A Lower Ladakhi Version of the 
Kesarsaga, Bibl. Ind. . 79, 160 
Notes on Balu-mkhar, Ind. Ant. ~ 286 
The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, 
J.&P.AS.B. . ' . 719, 94-5 
Archaeology in Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 
1915 . 88, 276 
History of Western Tibet, London 
92, 97, 133, 135, 138, 266 
Archaeology in Western Tibet, Ind. 


Ant. e 93, 97, 119 
“ ” The Righteen Songs of the Bono-na 
festival . . 96, 191-2, 270-2 
- oe Historische Dokumente von 
Khalatee, Z.D.M.G. . s wun, 127 
» The Rock inscriptions at Mul-bhe 
Ind. Ant. . . 101, 108 


and Daya Ram Sahni, Refer ences to 

the Bhauttas in the Rajatarangini, 

Ind, Ant. . . Oly 202 
Ladakhi Songs, Leh 104, 121, 127, 131, 138 
Die historischen und mythologischen 

Erinnerungen der Lahouler, Kye- 

lang . . ; . 174, 221-4, 276 
Tabelien der Pronomina und Verba 

in den drei _ achen Lahouls, 

Z.D.M.G. . » 223 
Francke, Mrs., translates an account of the Dogr 

Wary . ; : ; ; e ; » 245 


Gadar. See Sgar (Gar-thog). 
Ga-ga, a Tibetan title of a nobleman or chief, originally 

meaning ‘ elder brother’ 238, etc. 
Ga-ga Bstan-hdzin, a royal caterer in 1 ieee ' . 250 
Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan, a minister of Sie-mo . 250 
Ga-ga Rdo-rje, a Ladakhi general, roche identical 

with Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal_ . . 238, 239 
Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis, a ised: of the Rub-so 

nomads. . 275 
Ga-krug (probably Dea ay a meee ak Cues ran 

201, 202 (Ga-tii), 209, 210 

Gam-San-rgya, one of the four tribes of frontierdwarfs 66 
Gan-blo-smon-lam, a book of hymns to Hjam-dbyans 119 
Gandhola. See Gondala. 
Ganga-sagara. See Gan-ga-yi-rgya-mtsho. 


Ganga-Sin, a Wazir of Ladakh ; , ; s MT 
Gan-ga-sug, a fairy from Gilgit : 3 Aen 
Ganga-yi-rgya-mtsho, Ganga-sagara, a lake ‘ ». 
Ga-nog-sa, a Dard colony on the Indus . f 272 
Gans-chen-mtsho-rgyal, great glacier, king of the 
lakes, perhaps a name of Vairocana 63 
Gans-mtsho, probably for Gans-ri-mtsho- reyal, the 
Manasarovar lake : ; : ‘ : - 116 


Gans-ri, Kailisa : ‘ 95, 137, 243 
Ga-nu-ta, or Gha-nu-ta, a leather hem Kashmir . 83 


Gapaju (perhaps for Ga-ga-jo), a Ladakhi chief - 258 
Gar-dag-sa. See Khartakshe. 
Ga-rin, or Ska-rin, a village in Lahul . : « 210 


Ga-ro. See Sgar. 
Ga-rog([s], a class of people in Kashmir 
Gar-thog. See Sgar. 
Gar-za. See Dkar-zva and Dkar-rgyags. 
Gar-zahi-chu, for Dkar- Seal -chu, a brook in Zans- 

dkar : : ‘ 157, 159, 160 
Ga-tii. See Ge-krog. 
Gautama. See Gobu-ta-ma. 
Gaya. See Dbus. 


157, 281 


[G)ce[s]-pa, a prince of Bar-hbog . ‘ . 220 
Gdags-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri i kings iy -» 48 
Gdol-pa, Chandala, a caste  . ‘ s 
Gdun-grags, a hero. : : ' . 85 
Ge-sar, a mythological king . - . 63, 93, 156 
Ge-yan-can-da, a prince of Ti-nan . : , . 216 
Gha-nu-ta. See Ga-nu-ta. 

Ghazi, a name of Zufur Khan of Baltistan ‘ - 185 
Ghazi, third chief of Parkuda . : . . 191 
Ghazi Mir, fourteenth chief of Si- dkar : : - 192 
Ghazi Mir Cho. See Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho. 

Ghir-ze, seventeenth chief of Si-dkar : at JOB 


Gholam Shah, a prince of Baltistan, chief of Packets, 185 
Ghul4m Khan. See Sgo-lam-khan. 
Ghumring. See Gun-ran. 


Gian-Cand, or Ryyan-can[d], a chief of Ko-lon . 201, 209 
Gilgit. See Gyi-lid and Bbru-éal. 

Glan-chen-dgon-pa, « lamasery : , : . 100 
Glan-chen-spyi, a mythological king : : ro € 


Glan-dar-ma, a king of Tibet . ‘ - 89, 90, 91, 92 
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Gle[s}. See Sle(l)], Leh. 
Glin, the earth, King Ge-sar’s — i 156 
Glin-beu, a district : ; F Be G5 
Glin-chos, Bon religion : : : FO 
Glin-ri, silk gauze : : ye bh 
Glin-ser-than-rjé, a myibolonicel Sevefathes : per cB5 
Glo-[bo]. See Blo-[bo]. 
Glog-dmar-me-gsod, a famous sword , F 101 
Giia-khri-btsan-po, the first king of Tibet : ied 
Gnam-gyi-khri-bdun, the seven heavenly thrones, a 

group of kings . ¢ : : : pr eerTg 
Gnam-rdehu-dkar-po, a desighe : ( ; a. | 
Gnam-ri-sron-btsan, a king of Tibet. E ; an @2 
Gnod-sbyin-gdon-dmar, a yaksa_—_l.. ; oo S65 
Giia-nam-gu-ru, a monastery in Zans- aks F . 156 
Gita-ra-rtse, an old Tibetan family . : : Seni 
Giia-Zur, a country : : ‘ ; ‘ nni82 
Giiegs. See Siegs. 
Go-’ar-to, a Dard colony on the Indus _. F a01271 
Go-bul-go-tham, sixth chief of Si-dkar_. ‘ . 192 
God, a Dard village near Skar-rdo . : ; e274 
Gogga-desa = Gu-ge__.. . . . aol 
Gogra, the Karnali river ; ‘ §- 4267 
Gobu-ta-ma (Gautama), son of Rna- bet can ' ie 77 
Gola, an envoy of the Dogras . : ¢ : 2 259 
Go-lam, a jagir-holder at Chu-Sod . é ; . 144 
Go-lam, a grandson of Sah-ban of Ki-no : - 180 
Goltari, a place in Baltistan . : goed 91 
Gomba-Skardo, Dgon-pa-Skar-rdo, thie Skate rdo 

monastery r f . 193 
Gondala (or Gandhoial! tines in Tard : . 203, 218 
Gondh, a village in Bangal_ . : P ; . 203 
Gopa. See Sa-tsho-ma. 
Go-Sen, a castle at Hem-babs , : : . 180 
Grags-bstan-lde, a king of Gu-ge__.. F . 169 


Grags-hbum-lde. See Lha-chen Grags-bbum-lde. 
Grags-hdzin-ma, Yasodhara, the wife of Buddha . 74, 75 
Grag(s]-pa-dpal-bzan, a messenger (pho-fia) . 158 
Grags-pa-[hbum], a king of Ladakh. See Lha-chen 
Grags-pa-hbum. 
Grags-pa-lde. See Lha-chen Grags-pa-lde. 
ws Ab a king of Gu-ge . F 
Gra-ma-can. See Gro-gra-ma-can. 
Gra(nj-dkar (or Bran-mkhar), the capital of 
Spyi-ti . ; ‘ 121, 276 


169, 171, 281 


Gran-rtse, a glace in Syst -ti 281 

Gran-tse. See Bran-tse. 

Gri-gul, near Te-la-rin, a village , ; . 159 

Gri-gum-btsan-po, one of the Par-gyi- din Knge Beri 79 

Gro-dkar, flowers . 96 
: . 264 


Grog-po-rab-gsum, 4 pliiba eist of adablt 
Gro-gra-ma-can, or Gra-ma-can, a village in Zansdkar 158 
Gron-khyer-gser-skya, Kapilavastu . . ‘ rey, 
Gro-0d, a district in Tibet é ‘ 


Gro-zo, a village in Zans-dkar 159 
Gru, a Tibetan district 234 
79 


Grub-mthah-sel-gyi-me-lon, & hook . ; 
Grub-tshe-dban-dpal-lde, prince-consort of Baws la 164-5 
Gru-gu, a district, perhaps near Thon-mi ; 


Gru-bdzin, Potala . 
Griinwedel, Albert, 1/ ythologie des Buddhismus : peel Ad 


Gsal-rgyal, prince of Kosala 
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Gsal-snan,.a district in Tibet . , ; , . 85 
Gsan-ba, a historical(?) work . ; ; mn 16 
Gsan-snags-rgyud, the Guhya-mantra- ont P 86 
Géam, or Sam, Lower Ladakh 96, 109, 121, 128, 135, 139, 
238, 240 
Géed, helpmate of Géed-can, Manu . , : . 64-5 
GSed-bu. See GSed-can. 
Géed-can, Manu. ; : , . 64-5 
GSin-rje-chos-rgyal, Yama- aetias atin <> | 
Gsan-snags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor, ‘‘ wheel of dharanis,” a 
_ book : 98 
Gser-gyi-me-lon, ' polite iiecent the chaoui of 
Ti-nan . : » 212,214 


Gser-hod-dam-pa, the Salada Sebhaeas sitra 85, 107, 110 
Gser-hod-gyan-skyabs, a book or two tracts 120, 280 
Gser-khri-mkhar, a palace, perhaps near Khri-rtse . 122 


Gser-mdog-can, Kanakavarna, a risi ‘ : oe! | 
Gser-mig. See Sarmik. 

Gser-skya, Kapila, a risi , 7 | 
Gser-thub, Kanaka-muni, a former Budaie ‘ ee | 
Gsol-dpon-[pa], a house and family at Wan-la . . 260 
Gso-sbyon-hphags, Utposhadha , : : 69, 72 


Gsum-hbran. See Sum-bbran. 
Gsum-mdo, a village and valley, possibly near Su-ru. 159 
Gte-ya. See Lte-ba, a village. 
G]tin-sgan, or Tin-mo-sgan, a town 102, 113, 115, 120, 
238, 243, 251-2 
[G]ton-gsum-pa, a tribe . ‘ . 65-6 
Gtsad-ston, the kingdom of Bkra-Sis- rine! dual . 168 
Gtsan, a prevince of Tibet 98, 107, 109-10, 168-9, 243 


Gtsan-dmar, a combination of Gtsan-kha and Dmar- 


rtse-lan, a district : : : : ; . 109 
Gtsan-kha, a hamlet near He-mis . a : . 109 
Gtsan-[ma], a Tibetan prince . ; : ‘ rie) 
Gtso, an old Tibetan family . : er | 
Gtsug-[g]tor-can, Sikhin, a former Buddha seen) 
Gtsug-gtor-Ican-ma, a willow at Leh ' : . 146-7 
Gtsug-lag-khan-dmar-po, the Red Monastery at Leh. 99 
Gtum-po-rab-snan, Canda-Pradyota : 74 


Gu-ge (Ku-ge), a province east of Ladakh 94, 101, 105, 
108, 110, 113, 117, 156-7, 
168, 213, 234, 267, 273, 276 
Guhya-mantra-tantra, See Gsan-snrags- -rgyud, 
Gu-labb-sin, a Maharaja of Jammu 127, 134, 137, 138, 186, 
255, 260, 262, 268 
Gu-lo-ri, Kahlir, or Bilaspur, a town - 127 
Gumring = Gun-ran : , 
Gun-blon, a clan at Ston-sde : : 
Gun-btsan, a king of Tibet. . 84 


Gun-de, or Gu-ge . 
Gun-ran, or G[h)um-ring, a village in Lahul 201-3, 210, 


218, 223 

Gun-[sron-gun]-btsan. See Gui-btsan. 
Gun-sron-hdu-rje, a king of Tibet 85 
Gurbidas, village in Baltistan 194 
65 


Gur-bu-rtsi, a Tibetan ancestor ; 
Gures, a place in Baltistan north of the Wular lake 193 
Gur-sgar, a plain (in Pu-rig ?) ; ; : 232 
Gu-ru-legs, one of the Sahi-legs kings : ; —” BO 
Gustavson, F’., a missionary . ; ‘ 

Gu-sur. See Khu-tshur. 


Gyag-chun, a hero 85 
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Gyan-can/d], or Gian-cand, or Rgyan-cand, a chief of Ha-tim-khan. See Ha-t[hjam-khan. ; 
Ko-lon ; : ; 201, 209 Ha-yar, a place in Lahul : 214, 218 
Gye-mur, a ites in Las? . } : R ~» 260 Ha-yon-ma-sron, Devi, a Dard deity : ; ‘.-8T2 
Gyi-c[hJar, a village in Zans-dkar 152, 160 Ha-za, a people , 71, 279 
Gyil-gyid. See Gyi-lid. Ha-zi-[jo], the chief Haji fone Sicheslr ' . 158-9, 161 
Gyi-lid, or Gyil-gyid, Gilgit. Compare Hbru-sal 173,177,185 Hazru Vazir, a Dogra officer . : . 259 
Gyim-San-Hor, a tribe of ‘dwarfs of the frontier’ . 66 Hbal-hkhor-zes-legs-pa, or Hbans- hikhor, a heretic 
Gyin-gi-stin, a Tibetan ancestor : : ; »' 65 Brahman . 91 
Gyin-beud, a village in Mkhar-man . ; : . 235 Bbal-ma-zug-btsan, or Dpal- ma- -sug- gar, a Tibetan 
Gyin-yal (or Gyid-yal), the river of Gilgit , TT general. - 93 
Gylfo, (rgyal-po) ‘“ king” : : : : . 184 Hbans-hkkor. Bee Bbal-bkhor-tes-lees-pa. 
Gyu-mkhar, a village in Zans-dkar . : ; 2 “bbs Hbar-lde, a king of Gu-ge : . ; . 169 
(G)yun-drun, the svastika, a name of the Bon-religion 79 Hbhag-dar-skyabs, a famous “ox a . : on IB 
Gyun-drun, or Gyu-ru, Lamayuru, a village and Hbog-hchol, a country, probably Tibet. : 3 
lamasery . 148, 251, 253, 260 [H]bo-yig, a register of lands at Phug-thal . - 160 
Gyur-ldod (or don), a district 3 F f ory it Hbran-mi-skyin-pa, a Tibetan ancestor . , — | 
Gyu-ru. See Gyun-drun. Hbran-rje-yam-dad, a Tibetan ancestor . ; — | 
Gial-ras-gsal, Avalokita : : ’ 5-783 Hbras-dpuns. See Hbras-spuns. 
Gzer-mig, a Bon-po book ‘ - « 10: 79, 279, 281 Hbras-sa-lubi-tshal, the garden of Sa-lu rice, a 
Gzims-c[h]un, or Gzim-chun, a palace atLeh 123, 142, 280 paradise . ‘ : y not ART 
Gzon-nu-dpal, an author, probably Ge-sar E Rely 72 Sheaswunspusi-dis), a a ee ' . ; 107-8 
Giu-brtan, Dhanvadurya (?), a king of made: 74 Hbre. See Bre. 
Gzugs-can-siin-po, Bimbisara : eeuairy  ' Hbri-khun(-gun), a lamasery . . ; « -_AO3 
Gtun-sa, the Lha-sa government. ‘ . 243 Hbrog-mo, a chief-gardener of Ladakh , . . 143 
Gzuns-hbum-chen-po, ‘‘ the Great 100,000 Dhiranis,” Hbrog-pa, the Dards, in particular those of Mdah . 273 
book eas 99 Hbrog-sde, a steppe-district in Tibet , : . 116 
Giui-tshon-pa, the Lhen 8a geeeticaent eenderat 116, 137 Hbrom, a district in Tibet . . — 
Hbron-rje-legs, one of the six Sahi- lege kings . . 80 
H Hbron-rtse-rins, a famous sword. . « JOA 
Hbron-snan-lde-ru, a king of Tibet . : ‘ 82 
Ha-bib-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . : . . (174 Hbro-za-bkhor-skyon, a queen of Tibet 93, 276 


Ha-da-khan. See Ha-t(h]am-kham. 

Hafza, a wife of Muhammad, carr by the 
Keluncheh (as Tara ?). ‘ i . 185 

Haidar Khan, eighteenth chief of Si- dkar . ‘ . 192 

Haidar-Malik, a Kashmir Maulavi . d ‘ ee i 


Haidar Shah. See Sultan Haidar Shah. 

Haider Karar. See Sultan Haider Karar. 

Haji. See Ha-zi-jo. 

Hakim (Urdi Aakim), title of a governor of a 
district 143, 146, 280 


Ha-le-Mon, a tribe of ¢ dwarte of the frontier’ . . 66 
Han-dran-mir, a Dard colony . ; : A vee72 
Ha-ni-pha-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan ; ’ ee Wr | 
Hanle. See Wam-le. 

Ha-nu, a village in Pu-rig 232, 239, 253, 270 
Han-rtse-mo, a rock at Sa-bu . . ; . o* SB 
Har, name ofa month. : ; : ; . 146 
Hari-can[d], 2 Dogra Dewan . . 136-7, 254, 269 


Hari Chan[d], a chief of Ko-lon ‘ . 201-2, 205, 210 
Haripal Marchak, twelfth chief of Si-dkar . 192 
Hari-Ram, a chief of Gun-ran . 201-2, 209 
Ha-ri-[ya], a chief of Ti-nan : 213-14, 216 
Ha-sad-mkhan. See ’A-sad-mkhan. 
Hasan Khan, nineteenth chief of Si-dkar . ‘ » 192 
Ha-éan-mahadheba, a teacher from China ‘ . 83 
Hasan-Shah, a Kashmir Maulavi_. ‘ 27% 
oe History of Kashmir. ; » 7 


Hastings, James, Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 79, 84 

Ha-t(h)am-khan, or Ha-tim-khan, He-tan-khan, Ha- 
da-khan, called Bha-bha, a chief of Kha-pu-lu 114, 189-90, 
231, 235, 281 


Hbrug-bde-legs (Drug-de-leg), a prince of Pie 218, Z20 
Hbru-bdus, a historical work . 67 
Hbrug-bstan-bdzin, probably identical with = 
Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal, who became a Hbrug-pa 
lama and Regent of Zans-dkar and Spyi-ti_ . . 162 
Hbrug-grags, a minister of Rgya . ' . 226 
Hbrug-pa, an order of lamas 107, 115, 123, 124, 227, 243, 


280 
Hbrug-Ra-lun, Ra-lun of the a order, a 
lamasery . : - 108 
Whrag-rnam-reyal, a prince ot: Bar- hog. . 218 n., 220 
Hbrug-rnam-rgyal, a minister of Ladakh . , . 114 
Ubru-Sal, or Bru-sad, or Sbru-éal, Gilgit . 87, 90, 156, 
173, 232-3 
Hbum, a book, a form of the Prajiaparamita . 92, 97, 279 
Hbum-tshan, ear-rings . , 85, 111 
Hchims-phug. See Hchin-bu. 
Bechin-bu (or Hchims-phug), a lamasery . : vy. AT 
Hcho-bbran, a clan ‘ : : ' , . 244 
Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan. See Sultan Daolat Ali Khan. 
Hdab-lad-mkhan. See Sultan Daolut Khan. 
Hdom, 4 measure ‘ 85 


Hdor-khug. See Rdor-khug-thas. 
Hdu-khan, an assembly hall at Leh . : . . 1s 


Hdul-ba, the Vinaya : 88, 169 
Hdus-pa-rin-po-che, a book : ~— 7 
Hdu-sron-bdu-rje. See G@un-eron-bdu-rie. 

Hdu-zi-la, or Kha-chehi-la, the Zoji-pass . - 250 
Hdzam-bu-briksa, Jambi-vrikea, the Bodhi- ewe »-@ 
Hdzam-bu-glin, Jambi-dvipa, the earth, or India 64, 74, 
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PAGE 
Hdzin-dar-rmal I and OH, kings of Gu-ge . ; . 169 

Hdzom-grags-lde, an ancestor of the kings of Dpal- 
hdum . : - ; . 164-5 
Hdzom-pa, a queen oe Zans- akan . : t . ee 
Hdzum-lan, probably Jumlain Nepa! A . 105 
Hem-bab(s}, or Pras, a village and district 113, 145, 180, 
252, 273 


He-mi(s}, a village and lamasery 109, 113, 121-2, 124, 
126, 133, 135, 141, 143-4, 227, 281 


He-na-sku, a village, seat of kings 113, 121, 276 
Hera-Nand (Hira Nand), a Dewan . ; 5 . 146 
He-tan-khan. See Ha-tham-khan. 
Hettasch, G., a Moravian missionary ; ; 151-2 
Heyde, A. W., y 2 ; . 142, 147, 223 
ae Tables of Bunan verbs : : "923 
Hegog, a gold-mine ‘ : ? : . 94 
Hgos (or Bgos), a district of Tibet : : : 398 
Here-gri-mos, a village (in Lahul ?) : - . ¥60 
Hegro-ba-bzan-mo, Jagad-bhadra, a harl.t : es, 
Begro-mgon, a king of Ladakh - ‘ . 96 


Heron-siian-lde-ru. See Hbro-siisn-Ide-ru. 
(Hjgyur-med, a son or brother of Dnos-grub-bstan- 


hdzin , : 4 128, 259, 262 
Hil Ghazi. See Sultan Hil Ghasi. 
Hindu, the Hindus. ‘ : : : . 142 


Hi-ra-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan 203, 216 
Hira Nand. See Hera-Nand. 

Bijab-lus, “rainbow body” . ps A ‘ . 0 
Hjam-bu. See Jam-bu. 

Hjam-dbyan-pa, a chief of ’U-pa-rag : : . 158 
Hjam-dbyans, Mafijughoga, his image 99, 119 (hymns), 169 


Hijam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 103, 106, 
109, 187 
Hjam-dpal, Maiju-sri 86, 122 


Hjam-sdud-bzan-gsum, probably a auvtlenadoed title of 


three books 2 119 
Bijig-rten-brtan-bzag, the preserver of the universe 

(Maitreya ?) , : eee 
Hijig-rten-dban-phyug, a “Yiibens of Ladakh ; - 107 


Bijigs-med-[chos-kyi-sen-ge-mi-bgyur-kun-dgah ]-rnam- 
rgyal, the last king of Ladakh . 130-1, 146, 266, 269 
Biigs-med-phun-tshogs. See Tsimma Panchik. 


Bijigs-med-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh , ewes 
Hjigs-rten-gdags-pa, Loka-prajnapti, a book : ie 
Ukhar-’o-ldon(-ldod), a royal domain : 3 . 106 
Bkhor-ba-bjig, Krakucchanda, a former Buddha | |) 
Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun, the Seven Cycles,a book  . . 69 
Bkhor-re, a king of Gu-ge : , 168-9 
Hles, cattle pen. 2 90 
Hoangho. See Reyal-pobi-chu, or Rintis phd duyad: 
Hod, Hod-chen’s helpmate_. 64 
Hod-chen, the first inhabitant of she Rorthem 

continent . 64 
Hod-[b]den, or Hod. Idan ham Din », probably. one of 

the Khri-Sultans ° « 278 
Bod-gsal,a god . : ae 
Bod-gsal, an ancestor of the Ti- nan chiefs ‘ . 213 
Hodgson, B. H., Plates of Bonpo Deities . . i~ 
Hod-ldan. See "Bod-den. 
Bod-lde, a king of Gu-ge ; ; . . 169 
Hod-mdzes, Roca, a son of Man- bkur ‘ , 69, 72 


Hod-srun, Kasyaps, a former Buddha. : 70, 86 


H—contd. 

PAGE 
Hod-srun(s), a king of Tibet 92, 168 
Hol-chags-pa, a house and family at Lte- kg : , “265 
Ho-ma-lun, the milk-valley, in Zans-dkar. ; . 169 
Hor-jo-khan, a chief of Sod_ . ; ; i , ae 
Hor-jo-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan  . ; : , £74 

Hor-khan-gsar, a petty state in Khams; a palace of 
its chiefs at Lha-sa_ . ; . 122-3 


Hor-[yul], Turkestan, the Mughaletl . 88, 85, 87, 90, 103, 
105, 110, 114, 116, 159, 273 


Hosten, H., Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India . 112 
Howell, G. C. L., a British Joint Commissioner. 195, 275 
Hphags-pahi-yul, Aryavarta, India . ' ; , 
Hphags-pa Rab-bbyor, Subhiti . ; ; . 108 
Hphags-rgyal, Ujjayini, a kingdom . 74 
Hphags-skyes-po, Viridhaka, a a. the fatter of the 
Saikyas  . - _| 
Hphrul-snan, a Lanaaery : ; : } 91, 169 
Htshogs-bzan, a lama (?) ‘ 4 : . 158 
Hu-kum = Urdi hukm . ; " 50, 53, 146, 255 
Hum-bu-bla-sgan, a palace. . ae . TF 
Hum-bu-rdzans-mkhar, a palace. ; ; . a 


Hundar. See Snon-dar. 


Hunze-Nagar, or Hunza-Nagar, a principality 180, 185, 
192 
Hu-Ssan-rdo, or ’U-sa-rdo,a town . s ; . 89 
Husara. See A-stor. 
Hu-sen, a peasant from Pas-kyum . ; : . 253 
Hu-sen, the father of Sa-lam . - . 180 
Hu-sen Khan, twenty-fourth chief Fe Si- ditar ; . 
Husen Khan, tenth chief of Ron-mdo ; : . 194 
»  sixty-first chief of Kha-pa-lu ; . 189 
Hu-sen-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . ‘ ‘ 174 
Hutchison, John, Chamba State Gazetteer . 262, 269 
Huth, Georg, Hor-chos-hbyun . 98, 101 


Hu-ti-Ram, or Mo-ti-Ram, a prince of Gui-ran 201-2, 


209-10, 223 
I 

Ibrahim I and I. See Sultan Ibrahim I and I. 
’Tb-ra-him-mkhan, a Nawab of Kashmir . ; . ae 
*I-char. See Gyi-char. 
I-gu. See Dbyi-gu. 
*J-gu-khri-khan, the castle of Dbyi-gu.. ‘ . 242 
Iksvaku. See Bu-ram-Sin-pa. 
T-lai, Nicolas Elias, British Joint Commissioner . 146 
Imam Kuli Khan, twentieth chief of Si-dkar . . 192 
*In-da-bho-ti-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh, ruler of 

Gu-ge . . 113-4 
eaeacalle = india aia, sapphire ‘ : : . 139 


India. See [M]thab-yul, or Rgya-gar. 
Indra, the Indian god, in Tibetan Brgya-sbyin, or 
Mthu-stobs-dban-po ‘ ‘ . 63, 68-9 
Indus, a river 185, 19], 194, 242, 
264-6, 267, 270, 275 
Ishak. See Sultan Ishak. 


Iskardo. Sce Skar-rdo. 

*I-$0-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings . ; 0 ee 
Rf 

Ja-du = Urdii jadi . ; * 266 

Jafar Ali Khan, a prince of Parkwili : ee | | 
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A. See 0-ba-bzan-mo. Kam-rag, ‘ cumbric’ ! 
gamit a ; . 117, 130, 144, 146 Kanakavarna. See Gieen-raos-can, 
Jagliwai, a hamlet near Tandi (Thadi) in Lahul 202 Kanakamuni. See Gser-thub. ade 
Jai Chand. See Rije-can{[d]). Kanera, a district in the Panjab 4 
Jalandhar, a town in the Panjab 204 Ka-ni-ka, a lamasery in Zans-dkar . 15 
Jala Sing Gopi, an officer under Mihan. Sing Sikh Kan-ji, a village in Ladakh , 166, 273 
governor of Kashmir . ‘ 261 Ka-nun (Urdi oo. Ranbir- Sin’ s law-book for 
Jama masjid, in Kashmir 181 Ladakh : . 139, 141 
Jam-bu, or Hine- bu, Jam-mu, the cantial “ the Kapila. See oe } 
Dogras . : 128-30, 135, 137, 138-44, Kapila-vastu. See Gron-khyer-gser-skya. 
186, 252-5, 262-7 Kaphurthala, a native state in the Ponia? . 143 
Jambi-dvipa. See Hdzam-bu-glin. Kap-tan = Eng. captain 56, 146 
Jambi-vriksa. See Hdzam-bu-brikéa. Kapurthala. See Kaphurthala. 
Jam-mu. See Jam-bu. Karam Chan[d], a chief of Ko-lon 201, 209 
Janguri. See San-ku. Karanda-vyiiha. See Za-ma-tog. 
Jan-gyir-beg, a chief of Sod . 177 Kar-bzo. See Dkar-zu. 
Jaschke, Heinrich August, Tibetan—English Prianart Kardam Khar, a place in Gu-ge : _ 967 
1, 2, 105, 108 Kar-dar = kardar, a Persian official title 141, 143-4, 178 
Jasku. See Zans-dkar. Karim-Baksh, a vice-commissioner at Leh 146 
Jau, a certain coin 118, 128 147, 250 Kar-lan, a place in Zans-dkar . 157 
Jaya. See Reyal-byed. Karma-sataka. See Las-brgya-pa. 
Jenghis Khan, the Mongol emperor . . ~~ ieee Karnali (or Gogra), a tributary of the Ganges 267 
Jina. See Beom-ldan-hdas, Thub-pa. Karnika. See Rna-ba-can. 
Jigmet Namgyal. See Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal . 269 Ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 
Jinamitra. See Dzinamitra. Ka-rog, a famous smith . 281 
Jit Singh, a raja of Kuli 203 Ka-ru-tog, a king of Zans- dine 162 
Jivanti. See Rani Jivanti. Kar-zu, a place. ‘ ‘ 124 
Jiana-kumara. See Dzfana-kumara. Kas-dkar, Kashgar, in Parkistan , : : . se 
Jo-[bo!, lord, chief, a Tibetan title of princes 173, lias Kashgar. See Kas-dkar and Kha-dkar. 
190-1, ete. Ka-skra-bar. See Kastawar. 
Jo-bo, the Lord, designation of the ancient statues in Kashmir. Sce under Kha-che, Kha-chul, Ka-éir. 
_ agg 107 | Kashtwar. See Kastawar. 
Jo-dpal. See Lha-chen Jo-dpal. Ka-sir. See Kha-che, Kha-chul. 138 
Jo-Dpal-hbyor, a chief of Na-ko. 276 Kastawar, or Kastrawar, a hill-state, now a province 
Johar Fani. See Sultan Johar Fani. of the Kashmir State. Also spelt Ka-skra-bar, or 
Johnson, Mr. See Jon-sen. ; Kashtwar . . . 120, 128, 138, 157, 267-8 
Jo-jo-Bsam-brtan, a wife of the chief of Na-ko . 276 Ka-éus, a district north of Ladakh . ; 96 


Jo-ldor. See Lha-chen Jo-ldor. 

Jo-mal, a governor of Hem-babs 180, 182, 184, 185 

Jo-mo-Spyan-gcig-ma, a treasure-keeper of Zans-dkar 156 

Jon-sen, Mr. Johnson, a Wazir of Ladakh 140-1, 115, 146-7 

Jo-Rnam-rgyal, a chief of Bar-hbog. 220 

Joseph Tshe-brtan, a schoolmaster and evangelist 148, 163, 
227, 228, 236 


Jught, a dynasty in Kashmir . > 277 
Juned Shah. See Sultan Juned Shah. 

K 
Ka-brus-phan-chod. See Ka-ésus. 
Ka-chu-pan-chub, or Ka-chu-ban-chun, a. vihara . 86 
Kadambaka. See Kadamsuka. 
Kadamsuka, a flower. ; ; af 
Kahlon. See Bkah-blon 258 8qq., 264 
Kailasa. See Gans-ri, Ti-se. 
Kalamanyas, people of Mkhar-man . : ' . 
Ka-lan-rmal, a king of Gu-ge . 169 
Kali, a river in Kumaon ; ‘ 268 
Kalpa-vriksa. See Dpag-bsam-éin. 
Kalyana. See Dge-ba. 
Kama/la}-éila, a teacher. ; ; 87, 89 
Ka-mis-nar = Eng. commissioner, . 68, 146 


Kasyapa. See Hod-srun. 
Katakchund, or Khartaksha(-sho). 
Kausambi. See Bad-pa-la. 


See Mkhar-man 


Ke-li, Dr. Cayley, British Joint Commissioner . 146 
_ Keluncheh (probably aah ae a Muhammadan 
sect in Baltistan. 185 


Keris, or Kye-ris, in full Skye. ris, a town i in Baltistan 
185, 191, 232, 235, 240, 271, 281 


Kha-bar = Urdi khabar ‘ , . 265 
Kha-ba-so, or Khab-so, Tibetan officials : , > aan 
Kha-brag-dar-phu, a castle. . ‘ : . 85 


Kha-bu-lu(-lo). See Kha-pu-lu. 

Kha-che, or Kha-c[h]ul, Kashmir, Kadir . 65, 82-3, 86, 89, 
108, 115-17, 121-2, 124, 
138-45, 156-8, 169, 177, 
180, 184-5, 243, 250-5, 


261, 269, 273, 277 
Kha-chebi-la. See Hdu-zi-la. 


Kha-chebi-la-rtsa, foot of the Kashmir pass . 94 
Kha-che-masjid, a Kashmir mosque 146 
Kha-c(hjul. See Kha-che. 

Kha-dban, ‘ personal authority’? . 190 
Kha-dkar, or Khab-gar, Kashgar in Chitral 105 
Kha-bphu-loo. See ae 

Khal, a measure : : . - 254 
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PAGE 
Kha-la-rtse(-tse), palace and village on the Indus 
96, 136, 223, 226, 245, 250-1, 274 


Khal-rje, a legendary ancestor : ‘ . il 
Kham-pa, a Tibetan tribe (Khams " . 156, 160--1 
Khams, Eastern Tibet . 121, 169 
Khan, seventh chief of Si- ats : ‘ : . 192 
Khangah, a mosque : ‘ : . 2 
Khan-gsar-[rtse]}, the castle of Ka. lon . 210 n., 250 
Khan-ka, a place in Baltistan (near Keris?) . . 240 
Khan-ltag, a house at Dpe-thub ‘ , . 227 


Kha-po-lo. See Kha-pu-lu. 

Kha-pu-lu, or Kha-hphu-loo, Kha-bu-lu, Kha-pul, 
Kha-bu-lo, Kha-po-lo, Khopalu, a town and chief- 
tainship in Baltistan . . 113, 135, 185, 189-90, 231, 

234, 238-40, 243, 264 


Khar-gsal (Trisiila), a god : : . F ~ 1 Ce 
Khar-ji = Urdi kharch . ; 4 : R . 256 
Khar-mar, 2 castle : 3 : : : . eae 
Kha[r}-nag, a valley : 109 
Khartakshe, Gar-dag-Sa, Katakchund, Skar-stag-éa. 
See Mkhar-man. 

Kha-rul, a village, perhaps in Pu-rig : : . 232 
Khatakchau = Mkhar-man . . 264 


Kha-tun = Urda khatin 106, 119, 120-3, 126, 146 
Kha-tun-ban(Urdi Khatamband),apalaceatLeh 126-7,280 


Kha-tun-tshe-rin, a queen of Ladakh : : = 28 
Kha-ya = Urdi khiyal . . 52, 146 
Kha-zag (?) : 66 


Khob-mthah-hkhob, fivBaxians, pena ‘the Tibetans 65 
Khojah-Bhunjah, a Dogra officer, a Wazir 4 «Dime 


Khom-bu, a villagein Baltistan . ; i . 239 
Khomulgo-tham, fifth chief of Si-dkar . _ +» ez 
Khopalu. See Kha-pu-lu. 

Kho-tan. See Li. 

Khrab-chun-dkah-ru, a famous coat-of-mail . ¢ der 
Khra-bbrug, a lamasery - 108 
Khra-khra-khan, an ancestor of the ies of Sod « a 
Khra-leb, a smith (?) (hgar = mgar) : ; - 158 
Khra-mo, a legendary ancestor ‘ , é « te 
Khra-rig, 2 chieftain in Zais-dkar . ‘ ? . 160 
Khri-bdun-yul, a district ; ? , ‘ 
Khri-bdun-yul-byin, a hero. ye 


Khri-Bkra-Sis-grags-pa-lde, a king a Rée-brad 171, 281 
Khri-Bkra-Sis-rtsegs-[pa]-dpal, a prince of Western 


Tibet ‘ ; , ; 93, 168 
irl Brteegs-bhe-ethigs, a saudi : : . « 
Khri-btsan, a king of Tibet. ° : ; - I 
Khri-btsun, a queen of Tibet . ‘ ‘ ; 83, 213 
Khri-Dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la__.. ’ 164-5 
Khri-dpon, probably a synonym of Khri- it the 
chief of Gam and Pu-rig . 273 
Khri-gtsug-lde. See Lha-chen Khri-gteug-lde. 

Khri-bod, a king of Kha-la-rtse , 274 
Khri-Lde-btsug-brtan-mes-’ag-tshoms, a king of Ti bet 85 
Khri-Nam-dpal-lde, a prince of Zans-dkar. F » BT 
Khri-rgyal, identical with Khri-Sultan. ; . 278 
Khri-rtse, a vihara in Glin-bcu ; r » is 
Khri-rtse-[mkhar], the palace of Khri- rtse . 121-3 
Khri-Sian-bzun-btsan, a king of Tibet. ' > 
Khri-Sron-lde-btsan, a king of Tibet - ‘ ~ “85 
Khri-Sul-tan-[khan], the chief of Dkar-rtse 113, 177, 180, 

258-9, 273-4 


K—contd. 
PAGE 
Khri-Thog-rje-thog-btsan, a king of Tibet ; 81 
Khro-giter-ma, or Khrom-ier, Bhyikuti, a goddess 83, 213 
Khrom-ge-sar-hdan-ma, probably Ladakh : . 65 
Khrom-kh(r]a, a title of Tibetan governors : .  F 
Khrom-iier. See Khro-gier-ma. 
Khul-yan, a place . ; 158 
Khun-mo-fiag-pa, or Shee dpal dead grub, a Tibetan 
general. ; . 
Khu-nu, Komen ; , ; : SS 
Khu-stegs, a Tibetan family ; / 77 
Khu-tshur, or Gu-sur, a Dard villagan in Raliistex 96, 271 
Khyab-bjug, Visnu. : : ; ; . 234 
Khyi-rug, a lama in Zans- ise : : : . 159 
Khyi-San, a clan at Ston-sde . ; . 156 
Khyun-dpal-ldan-grub. See KEhi-mo-iag-pa 
Khyun-po, a Tibetan governor ‘ . . a 
Ki. See Skyid. 
Ki-la, or Kyi-la eb rae gia), a fort at Leh 130, 133, 
135-7, 184 sqq., 252, 255 
Killah (Qila), a ot at Skar-rdo 184, 185 


Kim-khab = Urdii kLamkhvab 123, 131, 137, 143, 146 


Kinnaras. Sce Mi-ham-ci. 


Ki-no, a village near Dras : : ; ; . 180 
Kirpa-Ram, a Dewan .. : é : 4 . 140 
Klu-gon, or Klu-kon, a hero . ‘ : : . 
Klu-bhum-dkar-po, a Bon-po book . : — 
Klu-bhum-hdus-pahi-snii-po, a Bon-po book , ) 
Klu-bkhyil, or Li-kyir, a lamasery . . 95, 98, 251 
Klu-kon. See Klu-gon. 
Klun(s]-gyog-ma, a valley near the Pan-kon lake 136 
Klu-rgyal, Nagaraja, name of the descendants of 
Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan . ; » nn 


Kokan[d], the residence of Wali Khan of Parkivten 204 


Ko-khri = Urdii kothi : : 219, 255 
Kolang, a village in Bangal. See ala Ko-lon . 202-3 
Koli Khan, twenty-sixth chief of Si-dkar . : . 192 


Ko-lon, or Kolang, a chieftainshipin Lahul 195 sqq., 201-4, 
207, 209-10, 218, 223, 250 


Kon-jo, a queen of Tibet 83, 213 
Kon-sol = Eng. council ; : . 140, 146 
Koppen, C. F., Die Religion des Buddha : : aan 
K6roési, Ccoma, a Hungarian traveller. : 1, 152 
Kosa. See Mdzod.” 

Ko-sa-la, a kingdom : : : ; 74, 76 
Kot-gurh, a village on the Sutle} ; . 206 
Kothi (Urdu) ‘ ‘ : 207, 209 , 219, 220 
Kra-krag-dar-chen, a bade’ i in Turkestan . ; a 
Kra-kra-mkhar, a castle at Kug-so . ; : . i 
Krakucchanda. See Hkhor-ba-biig. 

Kram-bis, « village in Pu-rig . : : : - 261 
Kri-kri, a mythological king . é : ; . 
Krisnavarna. See Mdog-nag. 

Kro-kro-mkhar, a castle at Kug-so . ; ‘ . 174 
Kshattriya. See Rije-rigs. 

Kublai Khan, the Mongol emperor . : . oa 
Ku-ge. See Gu-ge. 

Kug-so, a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs : ; - 178-6 
Kuli Khan, twenty-first chief of Si-dkar . . 192 
Kuli, or Nun-ti, or Ku-zu 202, 205, 214, 218, 220, 221-3 
Kumaon, an Indian district, south of Gu-ge . 267-8 
Ku-mar, a Dard village in Baltistan i 28 


Ku-ma-ra, an Indian teacher . : : . 8 
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Ku-mi, a village in Zans-dkar F es . 156 Leags-mkhar, a castle in Gun-de (Gu-ge) . 206, 213, 281 


Ku-mi-dan (Eng. oe) a military title among 

the Dogras 135, etc., 146 
Kunawar, or Khu-nu, a Erawines vf the Bashahr State 276 
Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snan-ba, a famous Hbrug-pa lama 123-4 


Kun-hdzom, a queen of Ladakh 120, 122 
Kun-tu-bzan-po, Samantabhadra_.. ; : . ae 
Kuram Ali Khan, tenth chief of Ke-ris_ . ; ~ ger 


Ku-res, a village in Baltistan, perhaps a mistake for 
Ku-ro. 

Kurkor. See Sultan Kurkor. 

Ku-ro, a castle in Baltistan . 240 

Ku-ro-wa-li, the district of the villeeel Bir: ro and Wali 240 

Ku-nu. See Kunawar. 

Ku-zu, Bunan for Kuli . : : . 222 

Kyar-kyar, a village or district in Tibet F 110 

Kye-[g|lan-[mkhar], a villagein Lahul 216, 218, 219, 222-3 

Kye-ris. See Keris. 


Kyi-bar, 2 village in Spyi-ti_ . ; z : . 215 

Kyi-gu, or Kyihu, a gorge ‘ ‘ . 124 

Kyi-gu-mani-rin-mo, a mani wall Pe Lehi ; . ie 

Kyi-la. Sce Ki-la. 

Kyor, a village in Lahul : : ‘ : . 222-3 
L 


Lad(djakh. See La-dvags. 
La-dvags (Lad[d]akh), Man-yul, Mar-yul. The central 
parts of the Western Tibetan kingdom 106-10, 113-26, 
127-37, 138-45, 164, 180, 
185, 191, 193, 203-4, 222, 
224, 226, 233-4, 238-40, 
243, 250-6, 257-69, 273-5 
La-dvags-stod, Upper Ladakh 93, 96, 109, 121, 135, 226-7, 


240 

La-gan. See Rakas-Tal. 
Lag-chen, a Sbalti king . d . Bell 
La-hdar, a village on the frontier between Zans- dkar 

and Ladakh ‘ ‘ ; : . » 260 
Lahul. See also Dikar-iva 195-224 
Lake. See Lek. 
Lakpat Rai, a Dogra officer 262, 269 
Lal Chand, a prince of Ko-lon. 201, 210 
Lalita-vistara. See Rgya-cher-rol-pa. 
La-lun-bsil-mo, or Lha-lun-tshil-mo, a valley 128, 232 
Lamayuru. See Gyun-drun. 
Lam-bar = Engl. number : . . . . 207 
La-nag, 2 lake ° . 280 


Lan-dkar-rtse, or Lan- mikhar- rss, Lah gut rise (D.B. 
Langkarchu), a village near Dkar-rtse 128, 251, 258-9 
Landon, P., Lhasa . ° : ‘ 107 
Langkarchu, Lan-gar-rtse. See Lan-dkar-rtse. 
Lan-kar-gsegs-pa, the Lankdvatara, a book ’ . 99 
Lan-mkhar-rtse. See Lan-dkar-rtse. 
Lasa. See Lha-sa. ; 
Las-brgya-pa, the Karma-salaka, a book . ; . 86 


Lasu-mandru, a merchant from Kastrawar : . 128 
Laufer, Berthold, Uber cin tibetisches Geschichtswerk 

der Bonpo . 78, 80, 88 

o - Klu-hbum-hdus-pahi-snin-po . . 80 

= - Hin Siihngedicht der Bonpo . . 8 


Roman einer tibetischen Kénigin . ,88 


Leags-pho-ri, a hill at Lha-sa . : _ 
Lee-bde, or Lce-hbre. or Lcem-hbre, eine: = 

village on the Indus 109, 112, 135-6, 141, 254, 261 
Lce-hbre. See Lce-bde. 

Lcem-hbre, Lcem-hgre. See Lce-bde. 

Leug-dra, a villagein Lahul . : 3 . 218 
Lde, a dynastic name . 165-6, 276 
Lde-btsun-mgon. See Lée-etoue-mgon. 
Lde-chen, a title . 4 . 182 


[{Lde]-dpal-hkhor-btsan, a atae of Leta 92, 168 
[Lde-]gtsug-mgon, or Bde-gtsug-mgon, or Lde-btsun- 

mgon, first king of Zans-dkar : 94, 164, 168 
Lde-lam, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings . 80 
Lde-mchog-dkar-po, a district, probably ifentical 

with Bde-mchog. : 94 
Lde-phrug-gnam- aiden, 01 one of the Sight Sa hi- de 

kings ; a 
Siio-reyal-po-Siaeal one of the igh Sabi-Ide hints . 80 
Lde-snol-po, one of the eight Sahi-Ide kings. . 80 
Ldon-me-iiag, 2 tribe of ‘ Inner Dwarfs’ . ; . 
Ldon-po-che-[yons-tu ?], a caste of ministers. , an 
Ldon-ru-chen, a name of eighteen clans . : . 6 
Ldo-ro, a chief of Sod. ; ’ . ae 


Ldum-ra, identical with Nub- -Ta, @ province of 
Ladakh . 113, 26, 728, 130, 136, 
139, 147, 232, 236, 238-40, 
250-1, 254, 274 
Lé. See Slel. 


Le-bdun (Las-bdun ?), a book . é , ; . 119 
Leg-man-Das. See Lekhman-Das. 

Legs-par-rab/s]-bsad, Suprabuddha, Maya’sfather . 74 
Legs-sgra, a messenger from Co-ro . ; _ 
Legs-skyon, Suraksita (= Sujata ?) . ‘ : | 
Leh (Lé). See Sle[l], Gle[s). 

Lek, Colonel Lake, British Joint Commissioner . . 204 
Lekhman-Das (Leg-man-Das), a Nawab of Kashmir 143-5 
Léo, second chief of Keris : ‘ . ei 


Lha-bdag Tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, or Lhagé: thie rin-stobs- 
rgyas, or Bslab-bdag, etc., Ladakhi quartermaster 135-7 
Lha-bran, a place in Lahul . . 218 
Lha-btsan-rdo-rje, the deity of the Mkhar-rdzon pass. 145 
Lhab-tse, a place in Zans-dkar 2 , . 158 

Lha-chen, Mahadeva, a title of many Tibetan kings 
94, 182, ete. 
Lha-chen Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh . 115, 
117, 243, 268 


Lha-chen Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 119-20, 

229, 274 
Lha-chen Bha-gan, a king of Ladakh " : . 102 
Lha-chen Bha-ra, a king of Ladakh . ‘ee 
Lha-chen Byan-chub-sems-dpah, a king of Ladakh . 96 
Lha-chen Dge-bhe, a king of Ladakh : : . “aE 
Lha-chen Dnos-grub, a king of Ladakh . : 98 


Lha-chen Dpal-gyi-mgon, or Dpal-[Ide-rig-pa- ]mgon, 
a king of Western Tibet  . ; 94-5, 164, 168 
Lha-chen Grags-bbum-lde, a king of Ladakh 


‘ 99, 102 
Lha-chen Grags-pa-bbum, a king of Ladakh 99, 102, 275 
Lha-chen Grags-pa-lde, a king of Ladakh : . 95 
Lha-chen Jo-dpal, a king of Ladakh ‘ Sie 
Lha-chen Jo-ldor, a king of Ladakh ; i . “ae 
Lha-chen Khri-gtsug-lde, a king of Ladakh 99 
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Lha-chen Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh . 102 
Lha-chen aide Tshe-brian-ran-reval, a king of 
Ladakh . é 123-4 


Lha-chen Naz-lue, | a kine of Eodakh : f 96, 274 

Lha-chen fli-ma-rnam-reyal, aking of Ladakh 118-20, 226, 
242, 252, 275 

Lha-chen Regyal-bu-rin-chen, a king of Ladakh 


(Kashmir ?) ; 98, 277-8 
Lha-chen Rgyal-po, a kina of adekh ; : ~ 05 
Lha-chen Ses-rab, a king of Ladakh. ; ar 88 


Lha-chen Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 103, 105, 
109, 195, 214, 220 

Lha-chen ’Utpala, a king of Ladakh 96, 195 

Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Lha-dban-rnam- 


rgyal. 
Lhags-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas. See Lha-bdag Tshe-rin- 
stobs-rgyas. 
Lha-gyu-dkar-po, a famous turquoise : : ‘i101 
Lha-gyu-hod-ldan, a famous turquoise. : - 101 
Lha-hbrog, a Dard colony near Mdah i : e272 
Lhahi-lun-pa, a valley in Zans-dkar , ; . 158 
Lha-Hod-gsal. See Hod-gsal. 
Lha-khan-gsum-rtsegs, a temple at Leh . . at%99 
Lha-khrab-dkar-po, a famous coat-of-mail : 101 
Lha-lde, a king of Gu-ge. : : . d . 169 
Lha-lun, a valley or district . 2 . « 183791, 92 


Lha-lun-tshil-mo. See La-lun-bsil-mo. 
Lha-mi-groi-bdun, the seven towns of the divine men 66 


Lha-mo-can, a castle at Hem-babs . F é : 27280 
Lha-rgyal, a king of Ladakh . ; 4 : wn F9 
Lha-rgya-ri, a district . : : : ‘ . 126 
Lha-ri. See Yer-pahi-Lha-ri. 

Lha-ri-chu, a river on the frontier of Spyi-ti . PaLI6 
Lha-ri-gyed-mtho, a mountain in Tibet . : 77 
Lha-rje, a prince of Tibet ‘ : : : mo 89 
Lha-rtse, a house at Mu-ne_ . : ‘ F wlO69 


Lhas. See Hles. 
Lha-sa (Urdi Lasa), the capital of Tibet 83, 91, 103, 105, 
108, 115-18, 122, 169, 204, 


250, 267-9 

Lha-sa, a clanin Zans-dkar . ; . : 166 
Lha-sbyin, Devadatta, a hero . 3 % F é 74 
Lha-Ses, Divaukasa(?),a Yaksha . ‘ d a 0 69 
Lha-tho-tho-ri-siien-bSal, a king of Tibet . : Po | 
Lho-bo. See Blo-bo. 
Lho-hbrug, Bhitan : ‘ ; ’ ‘ ue alls 
Lho-mo-sdan, or Lho-mon-than, Lomanthang in 

Nepal. 
Lhun-grub, a prince of Tibet . : ‘ : » 89 
Li, a country, Khotat, or Kunawar é : . 89-90 
Li, a town in Kunawar . ° , , PF » »276 
Li-byin, a Brahman ‘ . : ‘ ‘ . 82-3 
Licchavi. See Li-tsa-tsi. 
Lig-tse, a village on the Indus. ; , ‘ - 136 
Li-kyir. See Klu-bkhyil. 
Lingti. See Lin-ti. 
Lins-siied, a village in Zans-dkar_ . ’ ee: 108 
Lin-ti (Lingti), a camping ground in Ru- bod 202, 223 
Li-tsa-tsi, Licchavi, an Indian family . ° . 64 
Lo-chen, a title of king Hkhor-re of Gu-ge ¢ 160 


Log-par-dad-sel, one of the prehistoric Buddhas 70 
Loka-prajnapti. See Hjig-rten- gdaqs-pa. 
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Lomanthang. See Lho-mo-sdan. 
Longstaff, Dr. T. G., a traveller - 138 
Lo-phyag, the i onatal embassy from re! vale is 


Lha-sa ; 116, 137, 250, 254 
Los-lon, Bobably a ‘aicneees of the king of 
Rtsa-bran ; 110, 112 
Lower Ladakh. See Smad-rnams and [G)sam. 
Ltag-bzan, or Stag-bzan, a hero ‘ . 85 
Lte-ba, or Te-ba, Gte-ya, a village in Ladakh 102, 238, 251, 
255 
Lte-ba-ron, a gorge near Leh . ~ 113 
Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, the Sorefathor of the Cig- tan 
chiefs : : ; 173-4 
Lus-stobs-gser-thub, a mythdelgeibal fier : 30 
M 
Ma-ban, the Manasarowar Lake 76, 207 
Ma-ca-Sin, a Dogra officer. ; : ; + 136 
Ma-di-na-Sa, a Dogra officer . ‘ 253 
Ma-dros, Anavatapta, a Naga king, name of the 
Manasarowar Lake . ; iio BT 
Ma-gar-sa (Makraga), the capital of Kula ' . 213-4 
Magadha, an Indian kingdom . ‘ ‘ : 67, 74 
Ma-ga-ta. See Magadha. 
Mag-mud-mkhan, a chief of [S]kye-ris_ . : Cay 


Mag-na, a Dogra Thanadar 130, 135, 137, 139, 147 

Mag-ram-beg, probably identical with Sbag-ram-bhig, 
achief of Sod . J 177, 232 

Mahajaya. See Reyal-byeisshenao! 

Mahamaya. See Sgyu-bphrul-cben-mo. 

Mahapadma. See Padma-chen-po. 

Mahar Chan[d], or Mih[a]r Chand, a chief of Ko-lon 201-2, 


210 
Mahasammata. See Man-bkur. 
Mah-di-khan, a chief of Sod . ; é ; FT 
Ma-he = Urdi mahisha . ; 56, 146 
Mahmad Ali Khan, a chief of Kha- -pu-lu . Z . 189 
Mah-mad Sul-tan Khan, a chief of Sod . ‘ cp a7 
Mahmud. See Sultan Mahmud. 
Mahomed Ali, eleventh chief of Parkuda . . . 191 
Mahomed Ali Khan, sixth chief of Ron-mdo ae 


Mahomed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 
Maitreya. See Byams-pa, Rgyal-ba-Byams-pa, and 
Hijig-rten-brtan-bzag. 
Maitreya-dharma-cakra. See Byams-pa-chos-kyi-hkhor-lo. 
Ma-ka-ra-phad, or Bada Sahib, William Moorcroft 
146, 182, 227, 242, 269 


Makhan, eighth chief of Si-dkar ; , ees 
Makpon-i-Shang-Rong, a place in Baltistan, east of 
Ron-mdo . : ‘ ‘ é 194 n, 
Makrasa. See Ma-gar-sa. 
Ma-lig, leader of the Kashmir embassy to Ladakh . 250 
Malig Sultan, a chief of Sod. : Bhi 
Malik (Baz, Ghazali, etc.), See Sultan Malik (Ba, etc.). 
Ma-li-ya-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . : . 174 
Mal-mal = Urdii malmal : : . 146 
Ma-ma Sul-tan, a Wazir of Si-dkar, pérliaps identical 
with Mohamed Khan of Si-dkar . : : 238-9 
Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan. ‘See Zufur Khan. 


Ma-mobi-mun-sgribs, a famous coat of mail. ae U1) | 
Ma-na = Urdii man d 126, 141, 146 
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Manasarovara Lake. See uote ee. Ma-dros, 

Gans-mtsho 76, 87, 96, 267 
Manasvin. See mil-chen, 
Man-bkur, Mahi-sammata. See Man-pos-bkur-ba. 
Mande. See Man-hdre. 
Man-de-de-man-de-sin, local deities of the Dards . 272 
Man-di. See Za-hor. 
Mandhatr. See Na-la-las-nu. 


Man-dri = Urdi mandir. 143, 146 
Mandri, the Hindu temple at Taian A ; . 143 
Mangal, a Ladakhi general. : : : . 268 
Man-ga-la-lde, a king of Bzan-la_.. ; 164-5 
Man-gal-Bag, Man-gal-Sin’s garden in Redekh . wBe142 
Mangal Chand, a prince of Ko-lon 201, 210 
Man-gal-Sin, Basti Ram’s son 139, 144-7 


Man-[hjdre, or Mande, a district east of Wardwan 125, 127 


Mani-dgon-pa, the lamasery of Ti-nan . : . 218 
Mani-rin-mo, 2 mani-wallat Leh . : : . 1x3 
Mani-wall . ; ¥ 113-14, 275 
Ma-ni-than 109, 124 
Ma-ni-than-skor 119, 159 
Manji, a village in the Su- ru valley. : , . 258 


Mafiju-ghosa. See Hjam-dbyans. 
Majju-sri. See Hjam-dpal and Zur-phud-lna-pa. 
Man-ldra-bahi, a combination of the local names 
Mande and Wardwan . 127 
Man-pos-bkur-ba, or Man- bikie Maha- smal the 
first king on earth . 67-8, 72, 75, 77 
Man-rgyu, a village in Géam . 122-3, 273 
Man Singh, a king of Kula . 202-3, 220 
Man-spro, a village on the Indus . 130, 143-4 
Man-sron-man-btsan, a king of Tibet ; , . 84 
Man-su, a prince of Bar-hbog . ’ ‘ . . 220 
Mantar., See Sultan Beg Mantar. 
Man-than, a Maniwall . 109, 124, 159 
Man-thro-khar, a Dard villaged in Baltistan . + (271 
Manu. Sce Gsed. 
Man-yul, Central Ladakh 
Ma-pham. Seco Manasarovara Lake. 
Mara. See Bdud. 


113, 119, 168, 238 


Mar-glin, a village in Zans-dkai ae F 157-8 
Marshall, Sir John : ‘ ‘ .\ 228, 236 
Mar-than, 4 district in Zats- dknis ‘ ‘ — 157-9 
Marut Tanzin. See Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin . \. 261 
Marwan, 2 village in Baltistan ‘ ; : . 265 


Marx, Dr. Karl, a Moravian missionary and 


translator 2-15, 93-137 
Mar-yul, the Western Tibetan kingdom 93-4, 98, 105, 113, 
157, 160 

Mar-yum, a mountain-pass 110, 113 


Mas-jid = Urdti masjid . : ' ‘ ‘ 58, 146 
Massy, Col. C. F., Chiefs . . . of the Panjab 195, 206, 281 
Ma-su-ra = Urdii mashhir , ‘ 46, 146 
Maya. See Sgyu-bpbrul-m 

Mchod-rten, chorten or stipa . 114, 121, 124, 126, 160, 


218, 274 


Mchog-[gi]-sprul-[sku}, spiritual name of Prince 
Tshe-dban-Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal 126, 130 
Mdab, ® Dard village on the Indus . . . 270-3 
Mdo, siitra, part of the Tripitaka . ; ' . 8 
Mdog-nag, Krisnavarna, a priest : . ‘ 72 
Mdun-pa, Chandaka, Buddha’s charioteer : a 94 
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Mdzes-can, Carumant. : ; F , ee | 
Mdzes-pa, Caru ‘ . : ; ; 70, 72 
Mdzes-dgah, Carunanda . : : : ‘ ea, TO 
Mdzes-ldan, Caruka ; ; ; 70, 72 
Mdzod = Kosa. See Mion- oaiile eaiied: 63, 68 
Mdzod-pa, a house at Dpal-hdum_ . : ; . 159 
Mdzo, a yak and cow hybrid . : : 96, 156 
Mdzo-khyun-rog-po, a herd of ie: (?) . ‘ . 158 

Medicine Buddhas. See Sman-bla. 
Medicine Guru Buddhas, list of their names : . 
Mehndi Ghazali, tenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . . 189 
Mehndi Ibrahim, eleventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . . 189 


Mehndi Malik Haider Shah, twelfth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Mehndi Mir. See Sultan Mehndi Mir. 

Me-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . ‘ru2 38 
Me-lItsehi-grog-po, a brook in Zans-dkar . . 167, 169 

Me-fiag, or Mi-fiag, or Mo-nag, a = of Tibet 77, 279 


Men-glin, silk gauze ' : a: tl 
Men-ser, or Smon-tsher, a vite : ; . . 116 
Men-tse, silk gauze : ' . < a8 
Me-rlog, the Chenab valley in Labnl ; j 222-3 
Me-ru, a village in Ladakh . ' ; ‘ . 109 
Meru, mount. See Ri-rab. 
Me-sde-Idan, a prehistoric king ; 70 
Mes-zan, a lake in Blo-bo, probably identinal with 
Chu-la-me-hbar . : 243 


Meta, probably = Urdu Mehtar, a houpditary village 
officer, a title among the Dogras . 139, 146, etc. 
Meta Ser-Sin. See Ser-Sin. 


Me-tog-snubs-gnas, a mythological town . ‘ —s 
Mgo-chen-mchod-rten . : ‘ . 274 
Mgo-gian, Mythological beings with — heads . 66 
Mgo-nag, ‘ black heads,’ the Tibetans, or men in 
general. . . . mine 
Mgor-dpal-lde, a king of ‘Dek! ae " : 164-5 
Mgon-khan, a temple at Leh . . . . . 103 
Mgon-po. See Hgog. 
Mgon-po, or Achu Ganpu, ’A-jo-Mgon-po, a nobleman 131-5, 
137, 262 
Mgon-po-rnam-rgyal, 0 chief of Nub-ra_. ‘ . 274 
Mgur-hbum, the 100,000 songs of Mi-la-ras-pa . . Ld 
Mhadi, the Muhammadan prophet . : ‘ . 1465 
Mia Nidhan Sing, a Dogra officer . ‘ , . 264 


Mian Tuta. See Mi-ya-no-ta. 
Mia Rai Sing. See Mi-ya-re-ya-sin. 
Mia Tota. Sce Mi-ya-no-ta. 


Mia Uttam Sing, a prince of Jammuand Kashmir . 262 
Midphi Sata, a guide through Zans-dkar . : . 261 
Mig-dmar-tshes, a Tibetan steward . , ‘ . 134 


Mig-za-dhar, Mirza Haidar, the Mughal invader of 
Ladakh 158, 161, 273 


Mig-za-(Mirza)-Sul-tan-khan, : a chief of Sod . suse 
Mihan Sing, a Sikh governor of Kashmir . . . 261 
Mi-bam-ci = Kinnara . , . « 6 


Mih{ajr Chand. See Mahar Chand. 
Mi-hjigs-tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh . 122 
Mi-la-ras-pa, a Tibetan poet . . . » 06 
Mi-iia-re-ya-sin. See Mi-ya-re-ya-sin. 
Mi-nag. See Me-fag. 
Mi-pham-dban-po, a Hbrug-pa lama 
Mir Barahir, fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu ‘ ‘ . 189 
Mir Beg, seventh chief of Keris a 
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Mir-Izzet-Ullah_ 14 | Moru Tadzi. See Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin. 
Mir-za (Persian), a title msitiiag — Vv 127, 146, etc. Moti Ram. See Huti-Rim. 
Mirza-Agbar-Beg, councillor of Partap Sin 145 ' Mrigakshi. See Ri-dvags-mig-can. 
Mirza Beg, eighth chief of Keris 191 | Mrinala. See Padmahi-rtsa-log. 
Mirza Haidar. See Mig-za-dhar. Mthab-hkhob-pa, ‘ barbarian’ (7) 65, 71 
Mirza Hyder (Haidar), a prince of Baltistan - 186 | Mthab-[yul], or Tha, lit. frontier-states, in the sense of 
Mir-za-Ra-sul-Beg, a Dogra general : 197/267) | India ; . 116, 120-1, 205, 250 
Mirza-Sultan-Khan. See Mig-za-Sultan-Khan. | Mtho-glin, a temple and village i in Gu-ge . 99, 105 
Mi-skyod-rdo-rje, Aksobhya-vajra_ . , ’ ‘ 83 (M)tho-rtse-mkhar, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu ?) 113, 
Mi-sred-pa, Aruci . ; : : , Paro. | 234-5, 240 
Miya, a title. See also Mia. Mthu-stobs-dban-po, the god Indra . ’ é 283 
» = Urdii miyan . 50, 52, 146 (M]tsho-mo-ri-ri, a lake in Rub-so . 275 
Mi-ya Mag-na, a thanadar 133 Mu ‘afi (Urdi) 204 
{Mi-ya] Ne-rdab-Sin, a Dogra panera! .127-8 Mucilinda. See Bta-bzua. 
Mi-ya(n), Mihan, a title used among the Dogras in | Mu-dzab = Arab, mijib . - 207 
addressing an aged respectable person . 127, etc. | Mughal Emperor of India, or “Pa-c a, Pad-cha. See 


Mi-ya-no-ta, or Mia Tota, or Mian Tuta, a Dogra 
general . . 127, 257, 263 
Mi-yan-Sin, a oer coil 127 
Mi-ya-Ra-nu, a Dogra officer . 136 
Mi-ya-re-ya-sin, or [Mia] Rai em or Mi-2 fia-re-ya sin, 
a Dogra officer 255, 257, 263, 268 


Mkhah-hdror-mkhar, a onntleg in Sod : 177 
Mkhah-hgro-hdu-bahi-gnas, ‘ meeting-place of the 
fairies,’ an epithet of Lahul and Zans-dkar . 156 
Mkhah-hegro-ri, a hill near Sod 232 
Mkhan = Khan 175 
Mkhan-slob-gcig-pa, an epithet of the pre Kae 
Ye-ses- hod ; : ‘ . 169 
Mkhar-bu, a village in Pu- rig . ’ 110, 113, 251, 260 
Mkhar-[m dans, or [D]kar-sdan, a village in Lahul 218, 
219, 222 


Mkhar-dmar, a village in Western Tibet . : av O08 
{M)khar-man, or Khartakshe, Gar-dag-éa, Skar-stag-sa, 
Katakchund, atown in Parkuda 131, 184-6, 233, 239, 264 


Mkhar-rdzon, a village and mountain-pass 145 

Mkhar-snan-pa, a castle or house at Gyi-char 160 

Mkhas-dman-chen-po, a counsellor . 156 

Mkhyen-rab, a No-no of Spyi- ti e 275 

Mnah-dban-dpal-lde. See Nag-dban-dpal-lde. 

Maab-ris, originally the Western Tibetan empire; at 
present the districts east of Ladakh 1-4, 168-9 


Maab-ris-skor-gsum, the Western Tibetan kingdom 93,101, 
113, 116-17, 133, 266, 273 


Mn0n-dgahi-zin, one of the heavens 214 
Mnon-pa = Abhidharma ; . ‘ 688 
Mnon-pahi-mdzod, Abhidharma- bok, a Buddhist 
philosophical work . . . - 64 
Mo-du-Hor, perhaps the Mughal éitipire 140, 142 
Mohamed Ali Khan, or Muhammed Ali, or Ali 


Muhammed, a prince of Baltistan 186, 263, 268 
Mohamed Shah, or Mahomed Shah, or Muhammed 
Shah, a prince of Baltistan . 186, 193, 263-5 


Mohammed Khan, twenty-fifth chief of Si-dkar 192, 241 

Mongols. Sce Sog-po. 

Mon-[pa}, Indian mountain tribes, a caste in Tibet 90, 100, 158 
the Mon of Glo . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 233-4 


Mo-fiag. Sec Me-iiag. 
Monier Williams, M., Buddhism 100, 104, 110, 111 
Moorcroft, William. See Bada Sahib and Ma-ka-ra-phad. 
Travels in the Himalayan 

. 117, 118, 119, 127, 182, 227 


” 
Provinces . 


Sa-hjan, Aurangzeb ‘ 110, 187, 240, 274 
Muhammed Ali. See Mohamed Ali (Khan). 


Muhammad Amin Waisi, a Sayyid in Kashmir 277 
Muhammed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 

Muhammad Sher ‘Ali Khan, a regent of Kha-pu-lu 190 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . io. AB 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, a king of Tibet . : ; gr 88 
Mu-khyud-hdzin, Nimindhara, a mountain ‘ 66 
Mu-khyud-mthah-yas, Anantanemi, a ait of Uijayini 74 
Muktapida, king of Kashmir . : «86 


Mul-be. See Mul-bhe. 
Mul-bhe, or Mul-hbye, Mul-be, Mulbil, Dnul-hbye, a 
village in Pu-rig 120, 122, 128, 193, 226-7, 259-60, 273 


Mul-bil. See Mul-bhe. 
Mul-hbye. See Mul-bhe. 
Miiller, Herbert, Tibet in seiner geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung . 78, 84, 85 
Mum-mo, a my Fyahslogioll forefather of the Dards 271-2 
Mun in Tibetan names . 181 
159 


Mu-ne, a lamasery in Zaiis- akar 
Mun-si(Munshi), an Arabic title of ib evetarifs 14], 
Murad-jo, a Sbal-ti chief : : 

Murad Khan, seventh chief of Ron- on 
Murad Khan. See Sultan Murad (Khan). 


146, etc. 
‘ 2, 239 
194, 239, 241 


Mu-sul-man, the Muhammadans 145 
Mu-til-mkhan, a chief of Pu-rig . 232 
Muti-Sin, a raja of Pinch : 140, 143 
Mya-nan-med, Asoka, a Buddhist emperor 169 
Myon-pa, a house at Kyor 222-3 
Myur-la or Snun-la, a village on the indus » SERS. 
Myur-lha, a servant of Dios-grub-bstan-hdzin . 128 
N 
Nag, a weight : 116-17 
Nagadeba, a king of Gu-ge 169 


Naga, a kind of mythical being ‘ . : er: 


Nigam, a pargana in Kashmir 277 
Nagaradza, a king of Gu-ge : 169 
Nag-dban-chos-bzan, a warden of Flemin ; 143 

Na(g]-dban-dpal-lde, or Miah-dban- dpal-Ide, a rings 
of Zans-dkar 162 
Nag-dban-rnam-rgyal, « prifits of fadekh 107 
118 


Na(g]-dban-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 
Nag-las-grub-pa, a deity (mgon-po) of the Mons of Glo 234 


Nag-lug. See Lha-chen Nag-lug. 
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Nag-Sa = Urdii nagsha : , ; 57, 146 Ni-ma-pal (pha-la), a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 
Nag-tshans, a place in Zans-dkar_. , ‘ a 150 Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. 
Nag-tshur, a place in Ru-éod, south-east of Ni-ma-sin, a prince of Gun-ran 201-2, 209-10 

Tsho-mo-ri-ri.. ; GO Nimindhara. See Mu-khyud-hdzin. 

Na-gu-Sa-har, or Naushahr, a town i in Kashmir . Cad? Ni-zla-dban-mo, a queen of Ladakh 120, 235 


Nagyr. See Hunze-Nagar. 


Nain Singh, Journey to Tibet : 87, 279 
Najim Malik. See Sultan Najim Malik. 
Na-khri, one of the Bar-gyi-ldin kings. ‘ oe 
Na-ko, a village in Kunawar . : : ; . 276 
Na-la-las-nu, Mandhatry . : : ; : ee $2 
Nal-rtse, rhe castle of Ti-nan . ; _ ; er2izs 
Na-ma. Sce No-ma. 
Nam-bar = Eng. number ; , ; 54, 55, 146 
Nam-ber-chen-po, a god , : ‘ , . 64 
Nam-chen-ldon, a caste of ministers. ’ .» 66 
er mthaly-dag-thasperelin, ancigas name of 

the He-milamasery . ; : . 227 

Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, a god , E y : ee 64 
Nam-kyil, a Dard village 3 ‘ , e271 
Nam-mkhab-dpal-lde, a king of Basin’ la G i . 164-6 
Nam-mkhab-khrag-ldag, a famous sword . ; . 101 
Nam-riis, a district . . 105, 109 
Nam-rud, a chief of Sod . ‘ : 2 f we ATT 
Namiinah (Urdi) . : : : ; : pb207 
Nan, a village in Ladakh ‘ ; ‘ , : 109 
Nanak, teaching of, in Ladakh . : ‘ ~ALLZ 
Nanakshahi rupees i : . m “123; 146 
Nanda, an envoy of the Bagias d . . 259 
agg ean wife or mother a the chief 

Hariya ‘ ‘ , . 214 
Nand-Ram, a ete minister at eh 141, 143 
Nan-gon, or Nan-khons, Baltistan 85, 106, 193 
Nan-ka-rgyal-po, a chief of Ti-nan . 213, 216 
Nan-khons. See Nan-gon. 
Nan-Sin, a district (?)  . y : . 3467 
Nan-so, part of the village of Bib- ca é : « Lei 


Nan-son-sbyon-hahi-rgyud, “cleansingfrom hell,” abook 97 


Nar-[la]mkhar, a castle belonging to Si-dkar 239-40 
Nasir ‘Ali Khan, a chief of Kha-pu-lu.. . , 190 
Naushahr. See Na-gu-Sa-har. 

Na-tan and na-za . ‘ . 2656 


Nawab[s], the governor of Kashmir 114-15, 117, 122, 
143-4, 146, 243 


Nayib (Urdu), Naib, an assistant officer 141, 146 
Na-zar = Urdi nazar , , 128, 146 
Ned,‘ we’ . : , ; - 102 
Neg, a title . ; ‘ ; . am . 203 
Ne-mdzes, Upacaru , : ‘ e 710, 72 
Ne-mdzes-ldan, Upacdrument . , ‘ ; + ta 
Nepal. See Bal-yul. 

Nes-ldon, a tribe . ‘ j ‘ . 65 
Nestorian inscriptions at Bran-rtse ; : . . 99 
Neve, Dr. A. . 106 


Ne-zam-din (Nizam. ud- Din ), a Ladekhi genera! . 2653 
Nil. See Rana Nil. 


Ni-lam = Urdii nilam 57, 146 
Nil Chan(d), first chief of Ko- loa . 201-2, 209 
- a prince of Ko-lon 201, 210 


Ni-lim-khua (Urdii nilam), a sapphire mine in Balde 139-40 
fti-ma-dban-rgyal, a prince of Ko-lon 201, 210 
Ni-mabi-giien, Siryavaméa.. ; . . . 72-3 


Ni-zuns, a palace . : . 9 
No-chun-nu. See Tshe-dbai-rab-brtan-rnam-reyal. 


No-chun-nu, a prince of Ladakh 250, 252 
Nog-san = Urdi nugqsan. ‘ j ; ‘ . 255 
No-kar = Urdi naukar . 57, 146, 255 


No-ma, or Na-ma, a village on the Indus . : . 226 

No-no, a Tibetan title of a nobleman or prince 123, ete. 

No-no Bsod-nams, or Nono Sungnam, a Ladakhi 
nobleman . 133-4, 267-8 

No-no Bstan-bdzin, a Ledakbi ee : 238-40 

Nono Chogan. See No-no Chun-nun. 

No-no C[h]un-aun, or Nono Chogan, a chief of Ko-lon 


201-2, 209 
No-no Dban-drag, a Ladakhi general . : . 239 
No-no Don-ldan, a nobleman from Phyi-dban . ; 133 


No-no Phun-tshogs. See Phun-tshogs. 
No-noRta-megrin-bkra-Sis-bdud-hjoms, a ministerofSlel 240 
Nono Sungnam. See No-no Bsod-nams. 


Nor-bu-dpal-lde, a prince of Zans-dkar_ . ‘ . 162 
Nor-bu-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh . ‘ 106 
Nor-hdzin, wife of the governor of Glo_. : 233-4 


Nor-hdzin-dban-mo, daughter of the governor of 


Glo, perhaps identical with Ni-zla-dban-mo 233, 235 
(No]-skya-pa, a clan in the village of Byan ‘ . 156 
Nub-ba-glan-spyod, Pascima-Godaniya, the continent 

of the west ‘ ; 64, 66 
Nu-bkah-bkra-sis, a chief of Rap. hbor ' : . 220 
Nub-ra, or Ldum-ra, a province of Western Tibet 99, 106, 

266, 274-5 


Nun-ti, the Tibetan name of Kuli 
Nur Ghazi. See Sultan Nur Ghazi. 
Nyimo. Sce Sie-mo. 


. 96, 105, 125, 160, 224 


0] 
*0-don, a town in Turkestan, probably Urdum Padshah 
near Kashgar . ‘ . et 
Om-mani-padme-him. Bee Yi-ge-drug-pa. 
°On-po, a mountain-pass and district in Zans-dkar . 158 


*O-rgyan, or U-rgyan, Udyana, a tribe and a country 665, 
86-7, 108, 156 


Osman, Muhammad’s father-in-law . : . . 186 

Otanta-puri. See ’O-tantra-ri. 

0-tantra-ri, Tibetan for Otanta-puri, a town . . 86 
P 


Pa-beu-gnis-kyi-gra-ma, a group of = in 
Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu) ; . 240 

Pa-ca, the Mughal emperor. See Mughal. 

Pa-dar. Sce Balde. 

Pad-cha. Sce Pa-ca. 

Pad-(d)kar-bkra-Sis, a prince of Bar-hbog . . 

Padma-chen-po, Mahapadma, a king of Magadha — 

Padma-bbyun-(gnas}], Padmasambhava. See also 
U-rgyan-padma, a Buddhist teacher 86-7, 156, 213 
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Padmabi-rtsa-log, Mrinala, a youth . F . 3-82 
Padma-hod-hbar, a Buddhist teacher, his image . 9286 
Padmasambhava. See mune anaes. 
Paho = Urdii pa’o 141, 146 
Paha-ri-mkhan, or Pa-ri-kha, a chief of Ti. nan. 213, 216 
Pa-kro-mkhar, a castle at Kug-so . F : 3 Be 
Pal, a family at Ko-lon . : ‘ ‘ . 202 
Pa-[I|dar. See Baldé. 
Pal-kyi = Urdi palki , ; é : 49, 146 
Palolo, a Dard name of Baltistan . : ; J 908 
Pal-tan = Urdu paltan,aregiment . j ‘ i ROS 
Pampur, a town in Kashmir 139, 142 


Paiica-Sikha. See Zur-phud-lia-pa. 
Pan-chen, the head lama of Bkra-sis-lhun-po . . 108 


Panjab, part of Northern India 203, 205 
Pan-kon, lake. See Kluns-gyog-ma. 
Pan-kon-phyag-rgya-pa, or age ms) )-skon-phyag- 

rgya, a book . : 81, 279 
Para, a title in Lahul . : F ‘ A 226208 
Parbat Singh, a king of Kuli . 210, 218 


Pargana (Hindi) 2073.°2095, 277 
Pa-ri-kha. See Pal-ri-mkhan. 

Parker, E. H., Manchu Relations with Tibet. 2 218 
Parkudda. See Parkuta. 


Parkuta, or Parkud[da], a Balti chieftainship 184-5, 191, 


233, 264, 271 
Partabpur, a town in Ladakh, founded by the Dogras 139 
Par-tab-rmal, a king of Gu-ge : : : x Al6S 


Partab Sin, a Maharaja of Kashmir . 
Partap Singh, a king of Kuli . 
Pa-sar. See Sod-Pa-sa-ri. 
Pascima-Godaniya. See Nub-ba-glan-spyod. 
Pas-kyum or Pas-skyum, a castle and village in 


. 139-40, 143, 145 
218, 220 


Pu-rig : . ; « B23,) 126, 128, 001177, - 180; 
231, 251, 253, 258-60, 273 
Pa-spa-rag, a place in Lahul . ; i de LAS 


Pas-skyum. See Pas-kyum. 


Pe-ne = Urdii pana 146, 255 
Persia. See Ta-zig. 
PhagiChand. See Bhagi Chand. 
Pha-kyir, Faqir, a chief of Sim-4a-mkhar-bu.. .180--1 
Phala = Tib. dpalinnames . 3 ; d . 214 
Phan-than, a plain near Lha-sa é : : . 85-6 
Phan-than-ka-med, 2 vihara . ' 85 
Phar-si, or Bar-rtsi, the Persian ed 124, 141, 143 
Pha-ta Chan[d], or Fateh Chand, a chief of Ko-lon 
201-2, 209 

Phe-tse, No-no, a prince of Bar-hbog : ‘ e 20 
Phillott, Lieut.-Col. D. C. , ‘ : ‘ . 201-5 
Phi-tse-phan, a place in Zans-dkar . ‘ : We 
Pho-lon-hdra-hdra, a rock on the frontier between 

Ladakh and Lahul 250 


Pho-fia, the hereditary trade agents beteeen Lael 

and Kuli . 223, 224 
Phos-iiahi-fa, an Riecown. place or person in 

Baltistan . . . 240 
Pho-thog-la, a prountain: -pass above Pho- thog- sa . 120 
Phug-thal, a village and pres in Zans-dkar 157-9, 161 
Phun-gon-nag-po, a demon : = cot 
Phun-tshogs, 2 Ladakhi munshi ° ‘ ot ORT PAT 
Phun-tshog[s], (No-no Phun- deg a a prince of 

Bar-hbog - . ° - 218, 220 
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Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh : . 120-2 
Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan. See Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab- 

bstan. 
Phu-ran, a village in Me-rlog . . 223 
Phur-bcags-Skar-rdo, perhaps a ealensis of Skar- me . 230 
Phur-bu, probably for Brihaspati_ . ; . 234 
Phyag-htshal-sgan, a hill near Phug- thal’. : 157 
Phyag-(na]-rdo-[rje], Vajrapani, his image 99, 126 
Phyag-rdor, a man from the house Hol- physgs- -pa at 

Lte-ba , ; . . 255 
Phyi-dban, a village, any of a natienan . “ ; ia 
Phyi-dban-stag-rtse, a castle . , ? : 77, 80 
Phyi-glin, Europe . ; ’ , aks 

» or Ci-lin, a village in Zane a ; . 147 
Phyod, a place in Lahul . ‘ ; ; : . 28h 
Pi-pi-tin, a village in Zans-dkar 131, 159-60 
Pi-Si-Sa-kra, a Tibetan officer : : . 136 
Pi-tsi-tsanda-sri, a translator [from the Chiness} . 86 
Poliu, Great, Baltistan in the Chinese Annals 86, 193 

',, Little, Gilgit in the Chinese Annals 86, 193 


Po-lo[n]-San, a mountain range : - . |) 
Potala. See Gru-hdzin. 
Prasenajit. See Gsal-rgyal. 


Prati-rmal, a king of Gu-ge_. ‘ ; . 169 
Pritam Singh, or Spri-tim Sin, a king of 

Kuli. : . . 218 
Prithvi Singh, or Tre- tru- Sin, a sine = Kuli 218, 281 


Pu-hrans, or Pu-rans, Bu-ran, Spu-rans, a province 


of Tibet . 93-4, 96, 105, 110, 133, 137, 
168-9, 273, 276 . 
Pu-nac, the kingdom of Pinch =. : ; . 140 
Pinch. See Pu-nac. 
Pu-nu, a Wazir. . - 140 
Punya-rmal, identical with Bsod- nams- Hiss bing of 
Gu-ge 2 : ; : ; . 169 


Pu-rans. See Pu-hrais. 

Pu-rig (Purik), or Bu-rig, a province of Ladakh 103, 106-7, 
110, 113, 119, 126, 128, 
138, 169, 185-6, 191, 193, 
226-7, 238-40, 242-3, 
250-4, 273-4 

Pirva-Videha. See Sar-lus-hphags-po. 

Pyu-dkar, a village in Lahul . : ; ‘ -~ 


Q 


Qila. See Kila, Kyi-la, and Killah. 


R 
Ra-ba-dmar-po, a district in Western Tibet ’ — 
Rab-brtan, Drun-pa, a high lama of silica thal . 158-9 
5» minister at Da-ru : ; . 239 
»» 9  ® Ladakhi general . ; . 232 
Rab-brtan-lha-rtse, the palace of Bab- -8g0 ; . 102 
Ra-bo-mchod-rten, a stiipa in Zans-dkar . ; . 160 
Rab-rgyas, a castle-ward at Hem-babs_ : . 180 


Radha-Kirsin, See Rata-Krisna-Kol. 


Ra-dug-rgyal-po, a prince of Zans-dkar 157, 159 
Rafi(r] Khan, a king of Baltistan 185, 193 
Ra-gan-hgren-sin, a place, perhaps in Baltistan . 96 
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Ra-ga-Sa, a Tibetan general . : : . 136, 254 
Rag-si, an unknown country . : : 65 
Rahim Khan, a nobleman of Chu- ied 258, 267 


Rahim Khan. See Sultan Rahim Khan. 


Rahmiim, tenth chief of Si-dkar . : : . 92 
Rahula. See Sgra-gcan-hdzin. 
Rainchan Shah, a Ladakh king : ; ‘ =e 
Raja-taranginit, the Chronicles of Kashmir, by 
Jonaraja . 96, 98, 102, 171, 192 
7 * the Chronicles of Kashmir, by 
Srivara ; 101, 102 
Raj-Si-kim, a princess of Sim-sa- es bu 180 


Rakas-Tal, or La-gan, or Rawan Hrad, a famous lake 267 


Rakgasa. See Srin-po. 

Ra-la, a district . ; ; 93, 243 
Ra-lahi-rgyud, the district of Re fae ; : ; 93 
Ral-pa-can, a king of Tibet ; 89-90, 105 
Ra-lun, a lamasery : 107-8 
Ram, ninth chief of Si-dkar 192 


Rambirpur (Ranbirpur), a town founded bey Mangal- 


Sin . 139 
Rambir-Sin, (Ranbir. Singh) a Maharaja of Kashmir 139-41 
Ram Chan(dj, a prince of Ko-lon 201, 210 
Ram Chan([d], a chief of Ko-lon 201, 209 
Ram Chandar, a nobleman of Kashmir 217 


Ram-di. See Ram-ti. 
Ra-mo-che, a lamasery . : ; « SS 


Rampur, a town founded by Mangal Sin . 139 
Rampur, the capital of Bashahr . 206 
Ram-Sin, a prince of Jammu . 139-40, 143 
Ram-ti, KuJi in Ti-nan and Mendiiea 223 
Rana, a family at Ko-lon 202 
Rana Nil, an ancestor of the Ko-lon sahibts 202 
Ra-na-pha-la, or Ra-tan-pha-la, a chief of Ti-nan 203, 
213, 216 

Rana Zalim Sing, a Dogra officer » SGT 
Ran-bdum, a village and lamasery . 130, 273 
Ran-hbthag, a house at Leh 133 
Rani Jivanti (Dzvivanti), a queen ot Kula 218 
Ran-rig, a village in Spyi-ti : ; 275 
Ran-thag-Sa, a place in Zans-dkar . 156 
Ran-zam-$in, a house at ’U-pa-rag . 159 
Rao, a family in Bada a” 202 
Ra-pad = Eng. report 51, 146 


Ra-sans-dar-pa, a Tibetan governor ; F «) an 
Rastrananda. See edge 


Ra-siim = Urdi rusim . 57, 146 
Rata-Krisna-Kol, or Radha- Kirsin, a Wazir 143-7 
Ra-ta-na, a chief of Bar-hbog 220 


Ra-tan-pha-la. See Ra-na-pha-la. 
Ratan Chan[d], or Ratna-Chand, a chief of Gun-ran 201, 210 


Ratan-Sser-khan, a chief of Baldé (or Pa-ldar) 125 

Ratan-Sing, an envoy of the Dogras 259 

Ratanu. See Ra-tu-nu. 

Ratna Chand. Sce Ratan Chand. 

Ratna-kita-sitra, See Dkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa. 

Ra-tu-n[(u), or Ratanu, or Tu-nu, a Dogra Wazir 136, 254, 

269 

Rawan Chandar, a nobleman in Kashmir . 277 

Rawan-Hrad. See Rakas-Tal. 

Ra-yim-khin, a chief of Pas-kyum . . 180-1 
- »  4chief of Cig-tan 253 
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Rdo-bug-pa-can, a cavernous stone on the Ladakh 
frontier . F ; : ; : . oF 94 
Rdo-rje, General. See Ga-ga Rdo-rje. 

»  Ga-ga, a chief of Spyi-ti . 275 
Rdo-rje-gdan, Vajrasana . 64, 169 
Rdo-rje-pha-la(-pal), a chief of Ti- nan 213, 216 
Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, a minister of Tog . 127-8, 258 


Rdo[r]-khug-than, or Hdor- — a _ north of 


Bran-rtse . . 136 
Rdo-sran, a measure 141, 280 
Rdza-nah-gi-ma-ni-rin-mo, a mani- wall at Dgar-ba . 119 
Rdzon-khul a monastery in Zais-dkar : . 280 
Redslob, Fr., a Moravian missionary : . 142, 280 
Rehu-rmal, a king at Gu-ge : . 169 
Reichel, G., a Moravian missionary . : 2 
Remitan, M-. P. Egerton, British Joint ' Cot 

missioner . : ‘ é . i 204 
Ren-chan. See Lha-chen-rgyal-bu Rin-chen. 
Ren-tan-masjid, mosque of Ren-chan in Kashmir 277 
Re-ru, a place 152 


Rga, a tribe . 3 . : nay 
Rga-sin, a Dard ihigeo on the _— 
Rgod-btsan. See Rkod-btsan. 

Rgod-ldod (ldo ?), a district . : ‘ : ae 
Rgod-yul, the Wam-le district. 
Rgya, a town in Ladakh. 94, 131, 225-7 
Rgya-cher-rol-pa, the Lalita-vistara . Ms 


Reya-gar, India . 82; 86-90, 91, 108, 140, 
143, 156, 169, 227 
Rgya-gon-hog, Upper and Lower Rgya, probably 
referring to the district of Rgya . . 169 
Regyal-ba, a title of the chiefs of the Mons of Glo 233 
Rgyal-ba Byams-pa, Maitreya, hisimage . 99, 108 
Rgyal-ba-rin-chen, the Dalailama . ‘ : 121 
Rgyal-ba Thams-cad-mkhyen-pa, the Dalai lama 121 
Regyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, Amitayus, his image . 126 
Rgyal-bsam-rin-chen-dpal-lde, a king of Zans-dkar 157 


Regyal-byed, Jaya (?) ‘ : «iD 
Rgyal-byed-chen-po, Mahsjaya, a iapthbloginal king 70 
Reyal-hdzom, the daughter of Sakya-rgya-mtsho 
Rgyal-k[hja-thun, a queen of Ladakh 

Regyal-khri, a king of ’A-Ici. ‘ ' : . B75 


Regyval-Malig, a chief of Sod 177 
Rgyal-mo-mkhar, a castle at Hem- bebe 180 
Rgyal-mtshan, a minister of Zans-dkar 160 
Rgyal-(mjtshan, a prince of Bar-hbog ; . 220 
Reyal-pobi-chu, the Hoangho river . ‘ ' 85 
Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyun-gnas, a Bon-po shronichs och ae 
Rygal-rabs-gser-gyi-me-lon, a historical book 78, 92 
Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-gsum- a blon- = sa mtshan, 

a historical work : <8 
Reyal-srid, a god . : . ; . G4 
Reyal-srid-dgah, Ri ee . 73 
Rgyal-po [Tshe-rin-dpal-lde}, a prince of Ti. nan 

213-14, 218 
ptt it the re of the waters, the 

ocean ‘ » 68 
Rgya-nag, China . 82-3, 87- ‘8, 91, 108, 180, 

204, 227 
Rgyan-can(d]. See Gian Cand. 
Regya-phibs-gyu-shon-can,a temple -— . . ed 


Rgya-sde, the province of Rgya in Ladakh | <i 
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Regya-sin, for Brgya-sbyin, Indra, a king of Kha-la-rtse 274 Rta-mgrin, a Wazir at Mul-bhe ; 128 
Rgyud-hbum, a book . 97, 280 » 5, oF Tangrin, a prince of Bar-hbug 220 
Rayud-rdo-rje-rise-mo, in full Beal. hbyor- seid kyi- Rtogs-brjod-mdo, the hice of pie a 

bsad-rgyud-rdo-rje-rtse-mo, Vajrakila-tantra_ . aeF rgya-mtsho ; . 244 
Riddhi Singh. See Biddhi Singh, or Prithvi Singh 218 Rtol-ti. See Tolti. 

Ri-dvags-mig-can, Mricakshi, a goddess . j ae | Rtsa-bran, or Tsaparang, a townin Gu-ge 110, 276, 279, 281 
Rig-hdzin, Vidyadhara, spirits of Tantric wisdom . 87 Rtsad-rab-gsal, a priest . : ; ; 2 

» «693 ~SSo @ Minister 121-2, 137, 139, 238 Rtsa-mi, a district : | 

»» 95 +n order of lamas A . 121-2 Rtsans-pa-bram-zehi-rigs, a tribe of “ae 2) 6 
Rig-pa-can, a minister of Tibet , . ‘ eres Rtse, a district, perhaps near Kailasa : 5 - 94 
Rig-pa-hdzin-pa, an order of lamas . : . %9e7ae8 Rtse-lde, a king of Gu-ge : 169 
Ri-nam, a village in Zans-dkar : ‘ 156 Rtse-mi, a legendary ancestor toss : ; . 65 
Rinchana Bhotta, a Ladakh king. : ‘ . 98 Rtse-mo. See Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo. 

Rin-chen, a prince of Zans-dkar : 162 Rtse-S0-rgya-ri, or Rtse-tho-rgya-ri,a town in Rtse . 93 
Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal, the last king of Rtse-tho-rgya-ri. See Rtse-so-rgya-ri. 

Zans-dkar . , ; ; “R62 Risis, a book, translated from the Chinese (?) 58 
Rin-chen-dpal-lde, a ne of ee a 164-5 Rtso-dkar-rje, a legendary ancester . : . 65 
Rin-po-che, Buddha, his image : ; eee | Rtsogs-mi, a legendary ancestor . i : jae 
Rin-khri-btsan-po. See Dir-khri-btsan-ro. Rub-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan : ; ‘ . 216 
Rin-rje, a legendary ancestor . ‘ : de> OB Ru-beu. See Ru-god. 

Rin-rjehu-ra, a legendary ancestor . : F 2-165 Rub-s0. See Ru-éod. 
Ri-rab-[lhun-po], Sumeru, the king of the mountains 64 Ru-dpon, a military officer 133-4 


Ri-rdzon, a lamasery ‘ : ‘ 164, 281 
Ri-rgyal-lhun-po, Sumeru. See Ri-rab-lhun-po. - 
Ri-saa, a village, probably in Pu-rig 232, 239 
Rje, a legendary ancestor F “IABS 
Rje-Can[d], or Jai Chand, a chief of ‘K- lon 201-5, 210 
Rje-mi, a legendary ancestor . : ; : og OO 
Rje-rigs, the Kshattriya caste : : A . 69 
Rkod-btsan, or Rgod-btsan, a hero . 3 : . 85 
Rkyan-chu, a river in Ru-éod . 160 
Rkyan-khab = Urdu kamkhvab 4 é 111 
Rlun-rje-bam-pa, a legendary ancestor . ‘ 2 165 
Rlun-tshugs(-tshubs), a palace. : ; : ek Fi 
Rma-chu-skyad, the Hoangho é ; ‘ araee || 
Rmal, in dynastic names ‘ 2 i 171 
Rmig-pa-dman-rigs, a tribe. . : . 66 
Rna-ba-can, Karnika, a king of Potala 70, 72 
Rnam-rgyal, a king of Zans-dkar 162 
» 99  &@ warden at Kram-bis 251 
» 9»  & kind of mchod-rten ‘ 124 
Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po, a king of Ladakh . 103 


Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo, a hill at Leh . ‘ . 103, 105 


[R)nam-rgyal-skyid, a queen of Nub-ra 274 
Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rin, a prince of Bar-hbog 220 
Rnam-([par]-snan-[mdzad], Vairocana ; . 68~ 
Rna-nam, Samarkand, or Sna-nam . . i . 65 
Rna-yab, a country , : : é iy 2ST 
Riiin-ma-pa, an order of — > . 276 
Roca. See Hod-mdzes. 

Rockhill, W. W., The Life of Buddha 76, 79 
Ro-hi-la, a Dogtra soldier p 128 
Romano, Michelangelo Lualdi, L’ Tite Orientale 171 


Ron-[chu-rgyud), the upper Indus Valley above No-ma 
116, 261, 271 


Rondu. See Ron-mdo. 

Ron-ne-chur-rgyud. See Ron-chu-rgyud. 

Ron-[m]do, a district, perhaps Ron-mdoin Nub-ra . 77 

Ron-mdo (Rongdo, or ma a oe in 
Baltistan . ° . 194 

Royal. See Ron-mdo. “th 


Ro-zi-mkhar, the palace of Cig-tan . 


Ru-éod, or Ru-beu, or Rub-éo, a district 108, 160, 250, 275 

Rus-si-la, a mountain-pass in Pu-rig. 

Rustam. See Sultan Malik Rustam. 

Ru-thog([s], or Rodakh, a town and district 94, 105, 110, 
113, 116-17, 133, 137, 204, 
254, 266-9, 275-6 


Ss 

Saad Atta Ulla Khan, twenty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Babir Malik, thirty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Gohar Beg, thirty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Jalil Khan, twenty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Saad Karun Beg, twenty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Khalil Khan, thirtieth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Saad Malik Purnur, thirty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Siad Malik Shah Shiya, thirty-eighth chief of Kha- 
pu-lu . 189 
Saad Mir Ghazi, Shitty: seo chia of Kha- -pu- re 189 
Saad Mokhim Khan, thirty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Rustam Beg, twenty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Saad Shah Azim Beg, thirty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Ulla Khan, twenty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Yakub Khan, thirty-first chief of ze; 189 
223 


Si-ba (for Sahib), the English ' 
Sa-bdag-klu-gnan-gyi-sgrog-khral, a Bon- = hook. ~ wee 


Sa-bi, 2 Ladakhi minister 133, 255 

Sa-bkra, an evil demon . ; . 156 

Sa-bu, a village in Ladakh 98, 244, 279 

Sa-dkar. See Sag-mkhar. 

Sad-na-legs, a king of Tibet 89 

Sadpur barrage 186 
277 


Sadr-ud-Din, Renchan’s ‘Vuhamnee name 
Sa-gar. See Sag-mkhar. 


Sag-gal, a Dard village, perhaps oar on the Shayok 271 
Sag-lad = Urdi saqalat . ; ; 46, 146 
Sag-lde, a chief of Ste-sta ; 159 
Sa-glin-(mkhar], a castle in Baltistan [Kha- -pu- aaj 231 
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Sag-mkhar, in the Suru valley. See Shakhar. 
Sag-mkhar, or Sa-gar, Sa-dkar, castle of the nd tan 


chiefs ; ; 113 
Sa-giier-pa, 2 hand and aily at ‘A. lei | ‘ . 260 
Sag-thub. See Sah-kya-thub-pa. 

Sa-gyog, the Shayok river. : : +4 100 
Sahadat Khan, ninth chief of Daskude ‘ P 312 
Sah-ban, a landholder at Ki-no . : ; os 266 
Sahi Chand. See Bhagi Chand. 

Sahi-cho, a place in Turkestan 3 87 
Sabi-lde-brgyad, the eight beauties of the aaeih, a 

group of kings . ; 80 
Sabi-legs-drug, the six Sead. ones val the Saxth, a 

group of kings . . 80 
§a-hjan, Shah-Jahan, the Mughal emperor 110, 114, 187 
Sah-kya, Sikya, Buddha’s family name 72-3,77, 2138 
Sah-kya-muni, an image of Buddha ee 
Sab-kya-thub-pa, the first king of Zans-dkar . 156-7 
§ah-kya-rgya-mtsho, a Ladakhi field-marshal 113, 242-4 
§a-khri, one of the Bar-gyi-ldin kings ‘ : ee 
Sakya-thub-pa, or Sag-thub, Buddha ; 63, 67-8, 75 

his image . : . 113 
Salaganwait, Adolf von Saitacint weit a frameller .2, 204 

i Hermann, atraveller . : ‘ : 3 
Sa-lam, consort of princess Raj-Sikim - ‘ . 180 
Sa-lam = Urdi salam . 140, 143, 146, 255 
Sa-lam-khan, a chief of Sod . : .- wae 
Salam-Khatun, a descendant of (Sjgolam. Kien. . 144 
Sa-lu, a kind of rice ; ; -) 2m 
Salmunde. See Sultan Salmunde. 

Sam. See Géam. 


Samantabhadra. See Kun-tu-bzan-po. 
Sambara. Sce Bde-mchog. 
Samarcand. See Rna-nam. 


Sa-na = Urdi sanat é 54, etc., 146 
San-gha-rmal, a king of Gu- ‘ne ‘ F ‘ «OTS 

Sa-nid, a Dard village on the Indus d . . 272 
Sa-ni-[tshog], a lamasery in Zans-dkar 166, 159-60 
San-ku, a village in the Suru valley 251, 258 


Sans-rgyas, Buddha, 75, 81, 90-1, 92, 100, 105, 107, 

109, 116, 212; as elephant, 233; as rhinoceros 233 
Sans-rgyas-blo-gros, Drun-pa, a lama of Dkar-sa . 160 
Santibhadra. See Zi-ba-bzan-po. 

Santiraksita. See Zi-ba-btsho. 


Sa-phud, o village . : . . : » 127 
+ 99 ~=«8n earnest in Jand sale ; : . . Ta 
Sa-ra = Urdii sara . . 58, 146-7 
Sa-ra-chen-po, the great chravancery at Leh : . 146 
Sarahan, the royal palace of Bashahr , ‘ . 266 
Sa-ran, a village in Lahul : . . wie 
Sar-ba, or Udayana, a prince of Kauéambi : . ia 
Sardar, or Sirdar, a title of a military officer . . Bi 
Sa-rdebu-nag-po, 2 demon : . 91 
Sar-(g]sum, or Sharsam, a chief of Gutta  . 201- 2, 209 
Sar-kar = Urdi sarkar . ‘ ; ; . 146 

Barns tohage-90, Parva-Videha, the Eastern 
Continent . . ‘ . 
Sarmik, Gser-mig, a 5 village j in Baltistan : ; 191 n. 
Sar-re, a village (?) . 

Sar-sgo-(la}, Ser-go-la, a village and pase in Pu-rig 
251, 259-60 


Sarvarthasiddha. Sec Don-thams-cad-grub-pa. 
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Sa-skya, a lamasery, the capital of the Sa-skya 
hierarchs 103, 108, 169, 244, 275 

Sa-skyon-rnam-reyal, a maigre of Ladakh . 4 . 120-2 

Sa-spo-la, a village on the Indus, the seat of a 
minister . 134, 251, 275, 281 

Sa-spo-rtse, a villaae on the brook above Sa-spo-la . 239 

Sata-kratu. Sce Brgya-[s)byin. 

Satanika. See Dmag-brgya-pa. 


Satasahasrika Prajna-paramita. See Ston-phrag- 


brgya-pa. 
Satpur, a village near Skar-rdo with an ancient 
aqueduct . : ‘ ; . 184 
Sa-tsho-ma, Gopa, Buddha’ 8 ait : ; , — 
Sa-wan, a kind of animal 7 F ‘ ’ . 108 


Sa-yog. See Shayok. 

Sbag-ram-bhig. See Mag-ram-beg. 

Sbal-ti-[yul], or Bhal-ti, Baltistan 85, 87, 106-7, 110, 
113-14, 131, 135-7, 184-5, 
193, 232-5, 240, 250-4, 
262-4, 266, 269, 273-5 


Sbal-ti-dgra-bcom, a Balti Arhat_ . . : . 183 
Sba-rab, or Spa-rab, a priest . : ; ; . 
Sbar-rtse, a village in Pu-rig . : ; ‘ . 232 


Sbru-sal. See Hbru-Sal. 
Sbyan-lam, a ritual : 101, 111 
Schiefner, Franz Anton, Hine tibetische Lebensbeschrei- 


bung Sakyamuni’s . . 8 

a a Uber die Verschlechterungs- 
perioden der Menschheit . 176 
Gtsan-ma-klu-hbum-dkar-po. 79 
Schlagintweit, Emil, von, Life of Padmasambhava . 88 


Schmidt, I. J., Moravian translator of the Bible, editor 
and translator of Ssanang Ssetsen, History of the 
Mongols. See Ssanang Ssetsen. 


Sde-hchin-Bha-dur, an official in Glo(?) . : . 233 
Sde-pa-gtsan-po, a title of the governor of Dbus and 
Gtsan. : : . 42 
Sde-pa-gzun, the Dalai. iene’ s ‘palanky his government 
office : . ‘ . 115-17 
Sde-[snod]-gsum, the Tripitaka : : : 86, 88 
Sdig-btsugs, mythological beings. ; ; ee 1) 
Se-ba-das, a prince of Ti-nan . ; ; : . a 


Se-ha-za, a tribe . 65-6, 70, 279 
Se-hdu-la, Shah-id- Ullah, a place between Kuen-Lun 

and Karakoram . : . . 250 

Sel, or Se[s], a town, seat of a ministes 102, 109, 113, 122, 

126, 143, 224, 227 

Sel-ma-ni-can-hgo, a place in Zans-dkar . : . 160 


§el-thub-chen, the Buddha image of Sel 109, 113 
Sen-ge. See Sin-ge. 

Sen-ge-hgram, Simhahanu, a io king . ae 
Sen-ge-lde, a king of Zans-dkar ‘ ; 164-5 
Sen-ge-ldor, a king of Kastawar . 157 


Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 106-10, 146, 267, 275 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal-gyi-rnam-thar, the biography of 


Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal_ . : ‘ , - 13 
Sen-ge-sgan, a hamlet near Sa- bu. . . 88 
Sen-ge-sgra, Simhanada, a mythological king : _ 

i " apandit . : . . 


Ser = Urdii ser : : ; 
Se-ra, a lamasery . : ; . 108 
Ser-’A-li, 0 chief of Sim- da-mkherbu. « . «100 
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Ser-’A-li-khan, a chief of Sod . , > eel 
Ser-go-la. See Sar-sgo-la. 
Ser-kar = Urdi sarkar . : ; . 186, 146 
Ser- phyogs, an unknown book . ; F - 169 
Ser-po-pa, a prince or chief of Baltistan ; ; . 239 
Ser-Sin, Meta, a Wazir of Ladakh . : ‘ 144-5 
Se[s]. See Sel. 
Ses-bya-kha-dbyins, an unknown book : : - 130 
Ses-giien, a minister of Tibet . - PT 
Se-snol-lam-lde, one of the eight Sahi-lde nee He) “80 
Se-snol-po-lde, one of the eight Sahi-Ide kings . » 80 
Ses-rab. See Lha-chen Ses-rab. 
Ses-ron, a valley in Ru-sod_ . ‘ . . 160 
Sga-ma-ji-khri-stens, a famous sade F ‘ oe 0), 
Sgan-snhon-bkra-Sis-chos-rdzon, the air: at 

Phyi-dban ; 103 


Sgar, or Gar- ce: Gadar, Garo, a piace anal 
district é . 121, 133-4, 137, 204, 206, 
267, 269 
Sgar-dpon, a commander : 206 
[S)go-lam-khan, or Ghulam eres a voblemati inode 


Chu-sod A : . 133-4, 144, 255, 267-8 
Sgo-mo, a lake P A . . 280 
Sgra-gcan-hdzin, Rahula, Buddies s son . : oenit5 
Sgrol-ljan, the green Tara F 3. ; ge 213 
Sgrol-ma, Tara, her image "83, 106, 126, 213 
Sgrub-dban = Yogisvara : . 126 
Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo, Mahamaya, Maya’ s suinten el, 74: 

Sgyu-bphrul-ma, Maya, Buddha’s mother ‘ bi 
Shah Abbas, a king of Skar-rdo ‘ ogi . 194 


Shah Ibrahim. See Sultan Shah Ibrahim. 
Shahid-Ullah. See Se-hdu-la. 
Shah-Jahan. See Sa-bjan. 

Shah Kator, a chief of Chitral . : F . 185 
Shah Murad, or Shamrad, a king of Baltisten . 185, 193 
Shah Murad, a prince of Baltistan . ; 186, 241 
Shakhar, perhaps Sag-mkhar, a fort of the Khri 


Sultans. P , ‘ : . 258 
Shamrad. See Shah Murad. 
Shamuel Hbyor-ldan, a schoolmaster at Leh_.. oun 245 
Sharf-ud-Din Bulbul-shah, a Sayyid in Kashmir OR ky 


Shar-sam. See Sar-gsum. 


Shayok, Sa-gyog or Sa-yog, a village and ariver 191, 274 
Sher, second chief of Parkuda P P » 101 
Sher Ghazi. See Sultan Sher Ghazi. 

Sherring, C., Western Tibet . : ; : . 138 
Sher Shah, sixth chief of Parkuda . ; : geo 
Shiah, 2 Muhammadan sect . : ; ; . 185 
Shigar ’ Shighur. See §i-dkar 


Shi-lentra-bodhi. See §ri-lentra-bodhi. 
Shumurti. See Chumurti. 
Shuttleworth, Mr. H. Lee : ‘ . ° . 280 
Siddhartha. See Don-grub. 
§i-dkar, or Si- -sgar, Shigar, Shighur, a town and 
chieftainship in Baltistan . 85, 105, 113, 184-6, 192-3, 
231-3, 238-9, 264, 271, 274 


Sikander. See Sultan Sikander. 


Sikander, king of Kashmir . ; . : 181 
Si-ke-ther-Sa-heb ays secretary), the viceroy of 
India ’ ; ‘ ; 56, 143, 146 


Sikh. See pe. 
Sikhin. See Gtsug-gtor-can. 
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Sikhism in Ladakh ; , ; : , . 112 
Si-la, a temple near Ti-nan. ; ; ; . 218 
Sila-mafiju, a teacher from Nepal . ’ . se 
Silendrabodhi. See Sri-lentra-bodhi. 
Si-lha, a village in Zans-dkar . ; ‘ , ow 100 
Si-lim I, a chief of Sim-éa-mkhar-bu ; ; . 180 
Si-lim I, a chief of Sim-4a-mkhar-bu . ‘ . 180 
Simhahanu. See Sen-ge-hgram. 
Simhandda. See Sen-ge-sgra. 
Simla, the summer residence of the viceroys_. 204 
Sim-sa-mkhar-bu, a castle and chieftainship in Pu- ae 

180-1, 273 
Sin-ga-ram, a prince of Bar-hbog . s , . 220 
Sin-ge, or Sen-ge, a chief of Gun-ran . 201-2, 209, 281 
Singhé Mankotiah, a Dogra officer . : . 267 


Sin-[pa], the Sikhs, and the Dogras 117, 126, 134-7, 177, 
180, 186, 203, 222, 250-6, 


256-9 
Sin-go, a Dard village on the Sin-go river. ‘ . 273 
Sin-kun-la, a mountain-pass in Zans-dkar ‘ oe Fy 
Sin-khun, a place in Nepal . a E aries 
Sin-mi, a district (in Gu-ge ?) . . 83 


Sin-rta-bcu-pa, Daéaratha, a king at cilassni ef | 
Si-pa (Urdi sipahi), the Dogra soldiers, often for 


Sin-pa : 128-36, 140, 144 
Si-ri-dkar-mo, or wa ri(Suu kyar-kyar, a place in 

Tibet ; ; , 109-10 
Si-ri-ma, Sriman, a ane a Khede —_ ; : - 274 


Si-sgar. See §i-dkar. 


Skag-[rdzon], a village and castle in Glo . . 233-4, 243 
Skar, a mythological being . . ‘ : ca sla 
[S]ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Skar-chen, a deity 64 


Skar-rdo, or Iskardo, the onpital of Eittisten 106, 113-14, 
129, 131, 180, 184-6, 191-3, 
232-3, 239-40, 253-4, 265, 
268, 270-1 

Ska-rin. See Ga-rin. 

Skar-chun-rdo-dbyins, a temple, perhaps at Skar-rdo, 89 


Skar-rtse. See Dkar-rtse. 

Skar-stag-sa. See Khartakshe. 

Sku-gdun, @ kind of stupa . ‘ 7 : . 109 

Sku-glin, a place in Spyi-ti. , . 276 

Sku-gzog, or Sku-Sog, an “ inomenate F Lame F . 166 

Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta, a legendary ancestor . t..«6S 

Sku-mkhar-so-ma, the New Palace at Leh : - 126 

Sku-rje-khrug-pa, a legendary ancestor . : d, 465 

Skyabs-mgon, a lama of He-mi : 123 

Skyabs-mgon- (reyal-sras-mi-bpham-tshe-dbas)-mam- 
gyal, a prince of Ladakh . , 122 

Skye-ris. See Keris. 

Skyes-drug, mythological beings. ‘ . 66 


Skyid, or Dkyil, Ki, a monastery in Spyi- ti ‘ . 276 


Skyid-lde-fi-ma-mgon, king of Ladakh 
93, 115, 168, 275-6 


Skyid-mar-rtse, a village in the Su-ru valley. . 261 
Skyid-fi-[gro], a place in Zans-dkar. . ‘ . 158 
Skyid-pabi-hbyun-gnas, a town ‘ ; . 87 
(S}kyi-gur, a Dard village in the Mdah valley : . 272 
Skyon-pa-than-rje, a legendary ancestor . ‘ ae 
Skyor-lun, a monastery near Skar-rdo_ : . 183 
Skyu, a village in Zans-dkar . ‘ . e . 109 
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Skyu-dmar-nah, a combination of Skyu, Dmar- a 
and Nan, adistrict . - 109 
Slab-bstan-[dar-rgyas), a osiiine of Ladakh ‘ . 102 
Sle[1), Sles, Gle(s), Leh, the capital of Ladakh 99-103, 109, 
113, 122, 125-6, 130-47, 

240, 251-69, 274 

Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar, the palace at Leh 109, 113, 124, 142, 


227, 260 
Smad, the district below Si-dkar_ . : : . 86 
Smad-pa-(ma ?]-rje, a legendary ancestor : ; aay 
Smad-rgyal-po, kings of Pu-rig and Lower Ladakh . 227 
Gmad-rnams, Lower Ladakh . : a 
Smad-sbyad, or Sman-spyad, a book (Chinese t). |e 
Sman, the inhabitants of the Western continent. . 64 
Sman-bla, the Medicine Guru Buddhas, their images 
92, 169, 227 


Sman-bu. See Sman. 

Sman-mdze. See Smen-rtse. 

Sman-spyad. See Smad-sbyad. 

Smen-rtse, or Sman-mdze, a cave with relics, and a 


village in Baltistan : 233, 239 
Smon-rje, a legendary icacian &; ; . 65 
Smon-tsher, or Men-ser, a village i in Gu- ae ; . ts 
Smra-tai-iun,atribe . .  @pes 
Smriti, name of a pandit F : . 169, 281 
Smyug-gubi-tshal, the garden of sugar-cane, a 

paradise. ; 3 : ite | 
Sna, perhaps a district in ‘Tibet : : : . 86 
Sna-gsal-snanh, a messenger. : : : . 86 
Sna-nam. See Rna-nam. 

Snai-ba-mthab-yas, Amitabha : ‘ 4 . 213 
Sna-zar, a village in Pu-rig or Baltistan . : . 240 
Siiegs, «district . ‘ : 85, 89 
Siie-mo, Nyimo, a Village j in the Indies . 250-1, 268 


Snon-dar, a village in Nub-ra . 147, 236, 266, 274 
Snubs, an old Tibetan family . : ‘ : + 
Snums. See Snubs. 
Siiun-la. See Myur-la. 
Sod, or Bsod, a chieftainship in Pu-rig 113, 123, 129, 
176-8, 232, 240, 258-61 
Sod-Pa-sa-ri, the village of Pa-sa-ri or Pa-sar, in Sod 
113-14, 177 
Sog-po, the Mongols . 115, 117, 169, 177, 233-4, 243 
8o0-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri ogy ‘ . 3g 
So-lo-ka = Sk. sloka : = 
Span-beag, tax on meadows . : . 148 
Span-skon-phyag-rgya. See Pari- .hohophyag. -rgya-pa. 
Spa-rab. See Sba-rab. 


Spa-ri, » place in Mkhar-man . ‘ : ‘ . 2365 
Spi-ti. See Spyi-ti. 

Sprebu-rigs, a monkey-tribe . { 66 
Sprehu-Su-tin, the monkey Su-tin, a legendary anowtor 65 
Sprin-btsan-lde, one of the eight Sahi-Ide kings . 80 


Spri-tim-Sin. See Pritam Singh. 
Spu-de-gui-rgyal. , Sec Bya-khri. 
Spu-rans. See Pu-hrans. 


Spu-rgyal, « king of Tibet , : ‘ . 68, 76 
Spu-rgyal-Bod, a tribe of dwarfs : ; ' : 66 
~ or Bu-rgyal-bod, Tibet . . . 213 
Spyat-mkhar, the castle of Sa-bu 98 
Spyan-ras-gzigs, Avalokita 82. 3, 118, 212 
” ” atempleat Leh . ; ; - 126 
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Spyi-bo-skyes, Miardhaja or Mandhatr, a eagmee: 
king . : ; 67, 69 
Spyi-lcogs, a district, eae Lakel 94, 195 
Spyin, a river and monastery in Spyi-ti_ . ; . 276 
Spyi-phud, a universal monarch (?) . i oo , 


Spyi-ti, or Spi-ti, Dpe-ti, a province of Ladakh 94, 110, 
113, 125, 130, 138, 146, 
156, 206, 224, 263, 266-7, 


275-6 

Sra, in a name. ; ' ; : . SRR 
Sran, a measure . ; 116, 139, 141, 147-8 
Sra-sra-mun, a chief of Sim- bs-sbhiiiinetiad ; . 180 
Sre-ba-can, 2 mountain-pass in Zans-dkar. ' . 159 
Sribs-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 78-9 
Srid-ber-chen-po, a deity ; . 64 
Sri-dkar-mo (white Tara ?). See 6i-ri-dker-mo. 


Sri-Devi. See Dpal-ldan-lha-mo. 

Sri-kyar-kyar. See §i-ri-dkar-mo. 

Sri-lentra-bodhi, a translator . : : " . 89 
Sriman. See §i-ri-ma. 

Srimac-Carpati, or Sri-Sacamati > 6 on 


or king of Kha-la-rtse . : . 274 
Srin-po, an ogre, Raksasa : : i ea 
Srin-po-sna-bgugs. See Srin-po-sna-khun. 
Srin-po-sna-khun, a rock in Pu-rig . ; : . 1298 
Sri-Sacamati. See Srimac-Carpati. 

Srod-ma, a site at Beah-ba_ ‘ : - 160 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po, a king of Tibet 82, 213 
Sron-ne, a prince of Gu-ge__.. ; 168-9 


Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidschi, Geschichte der Ost- 
Mongolen, translated by I. J. Schmidt 70, 78, 80-1, 88, 
91, 92, 167, 17] 


Stag, a village in Baltistan - 
Stag-bzan, See Ltag-bzan. 

Stag-la-mkhar. See Dvag-la-mkhar. 

Stag-ri-sfian-gzigs, a king of Tibet . : ; . 8 
Stag-rtse, a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs. ‘ - 


Stag-sna, a lamasery on the Indus 110, 113, 139, 242 
Stag-tshan-ras-pa, a Lama and his spiritual lineage . 281 
Stag-tshan(s)-ras-chen, a famous lama . 108-9, 110, 113 
Stag-tshans-ras-chen-gys- Te the “ees of 

Stag-tshans-ras-chen . 110 
Stag-zig. See Ta-zig. 


Stein, Sir Mare Aurel, Ancient Khotan . 86, 88, 181, 193 


Sten-mkhar, perhaps the castle of Leh_.. . - 190 
Ste-rta. See Ste-sta. 

Ste-sta-(rta), a village in Zans-dkar . ‘ : 167-9 
Stobs-ldan, a royal caterer in cattle . . , - 260 
Stod, hymns . : , : : - 169 


Stod-rgyal-mtshan-chos-bkhor. See Chos-bkhor. 
Stog. See Tog. : 
Ston-phrag-brgya-pa, the Satasahasrika Prajna- 


paramita, a book ; . : ‘ - 109 
Ston-sde, a village in Zans- dkar . . 156-9 
Storey, C. A. : : - 209 
Subhiti. See Bphags-pa-rab-bbyor. 

Subhiti-Sri-santi, an Indian pandit . , ‘ . 169 
Su-dgu-Soka, a translator . : : : — 


Suddhodana. See Zas-gtsan. 

Sidra caste. See Dman-rigs 

Sug-tug, » Dard colony near Ga. bis : . 872 
Sujita. See Legs-skyon. 
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Su-ka-mir, a nobleman of Hem-babs : . 252 
Sukhavati. See Bde-ldan-dur-khrod. 
Suklodana. See Zas-dkar. 
Su-la-can, a Ladakhi captain . ‘ , ; . 143 
Sul-bstan. See Sultan. 
Suliman Khan, twenty-seventh chief of Si-dkar. « 392 
Sultan, or Sul-bstan [Khan], a chief appointed over 

Keris and Gureg 114, 235 


Sultan Alemgir Ghazi, foity- es clint Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Arzona, fifty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu . 5. A@® 
Sultan Bairam, probably identical with Bhag-ram-mir 
of Nub-ra, and Bahram-Chu of the 7'a’rtkh-i-Rashidi, 
fifty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu ‘ = 189,275 
Sultan Beg Mantar, forty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 


Sultan Bikam, fifty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Biwan Cho, forty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu « 80 
Sultan Brol De, fifty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu. . 189 
Sultan Daolut Khan, or Hdab-lad-mkhan 189-90, 231, 
233 

Sultan Daolut Ali Khan, or Hdab-lad-’A-li-mkhan, 

sixty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . . 189, 240 
Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho, sixtieth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Haider Karar, seventeenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Haider Shah, sixteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Hatim Khan, or Ha-tam-khan,> sixty-third 

chief of Kha-pu-lu. See under Ha-t{[hjam-khan. 
Sultan Hil Ghazi, forty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Husen Khan, sixty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Ibrahim I, second chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Ibrahim OU, fifty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Ishak, third chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Johar Fani, nineteenth chief of Kha-pu- tc . 189 
Sultan Juned Shah, fifteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Kurkor, fifty-sixth chief.of Kha-pu-lu . ee C1!) 
Sultan Khan. See Sultan. 
Sultan Mahmud, ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu ‘ 189 
Sultan Mahmud Ali Khan, sixty-fifth chief of he: 

pu-lu ; : . 189 
Sultan-Malig, a chief of Sod . wieky7 
Sultan Malik Baz, fifty-second chief ob icine -pu- ie «» 289 


Sultan Malik Ghazali, thirteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Malik Jahar, twenty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Malik Mir, twenty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Malik Rustam, twenty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu. 189 
Sultan Malik Shah, fourteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu  . 189 
Sultan Mehndi Mir, twenty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Mir Khan, perhaps identical with ’A-li-Mir-Ser- 

Han of Baltistan, fifty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Murad [Khan],.a king of Baltistan . 185, 193 


Sultan Najm Malik, twentieth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Nur Ghazi, forty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultanpur, or Sur-stan-pur, the capital of Kuli . a Rls 
Sultan Rahim Khan, sixty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu. 189 
Sultan Salmundé, fiftieth chief of Kha-pu-lu.. . 189 


Sultan Shah Ibrahim, eighteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Sher Ghazi, forty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Sikander, first chief of Kha-pu-lu . : ea 169 
Sultan Tikam, fifty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu . . 189 
Sultan Torab Khan, forty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Yagu, thirty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu, probably 

identical with Yab-sgod, 156-7, and Stobs-Yab- 

sgod of Balti folk-lore ° ° ; . 189, 281 
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Sultan Yagu Ahmed Ghazi, forty-second chief of 
Kha-pu-lu ; - 189 
Sultan Yagu Latif Beg, fortieth chief of Kha- oo ‘lu. 189 
Sultan Yagu Sher Ghazi, forty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Yahia Khan, or Ya-ya- ren sixty-sixth chief 


of Kha-pu-lu 189, 240 
Sumeru. See Ri-rab-Lhun-po. 
Sum-bbran, or Gsum-hbran, a village in Pu-rig »_s4g 
Sun, a village in Zans-dkar . ; ‘ ‘ > ASF 
Suni (Sunni), a Muhammadan sect . P ‘ . 185 
Suprabuddha. See Legs-par-rabs-bsad. 
Suraksita. See Legs-skyon. 
Si-rat-Chan([d], a chief of Ko-lon . 201-2, 209 
Sur-le, a village in Zans-dkar . ; ' - 159 
Sur-mo-(hbrog], a village near Kha-pu- ‘Sia : . 238 
Surtu Rana, a Dogra officer . ‘ . 269 
Su-ru, a river, village, and district 127, 129, 158-9, 258-61, 

263, 273 

Suvarna-prabhasa-sitra. See Gser-hod-dam-pa. 
Siryamati, a traditional king of Stag-sna . : », (242 


Sirya-vamsa. See Ni-mabi-giien. 


Su-tin. See Sprehu-Su-tin. 

Sutlej, the great river . : P 7 ; . 267 
Svastika. See Gyun-drun. 

Svetaketu. See Tog-dkar-po. 


Syud, a Muhammadan teacher ; ‘ ' . 185 
= 

Ta-bo, a lamasery in Spyi-ti 263, 276 

Ta-bu-ta, a teacher from Kashmir . . 2 es 

Tahi-mur, Timur, Tamerlan . 99 n., 180 


Taklakhar. See Dvag-la-mkhar. 
Tamas Daglas Forsath, Thomas Dou ‘sah an 
English traveller ‘ , - 205 
Tamerlan. See Tabi-m 
Tandi. See Thadi. 
Tan-grin. See Rta-megrin. 
Tar, a village on the Indus, famous for its wood 
139, 141, 145, 147 
Tard. See Sgrol-ma and Sgrol-ljan. 
Tara-Chan([d], a chief of Ko-lon 201-6, 209-10, 223 
Tarapida, king of Kashmir . : ‘ . 181 
Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi, Mirza Haidar’s nasal of his 
expedition from Turkestan to Ladakh and Tibet 
101-2, 104, 161, 273-4 
Tashi Angial. See Bkra-Sis-dban-rgyal. 
Tashi Angta. See Bkra-Sis-’an-krag. 
Ta-yins, a chief of Sim-éa-mkhar-bu : : . 180 
Ta-zig, or Stag-zig, the Tajiks, Eastern Persians 65, 90 
Te-ba. See Lte-ba. 


Tehu-bkra-Sis-hod-bphro, a stiipa at Leh i 99 
Tehu-gser-po, or Tihu-gser-po, the ‘ Yellow Crag ' ; 

at Leh . ° j= 438 
Tek Chand. See Trig-Chan (a). 
Te-la-rin, « village in Zans-dkar_ . é . 159 
Te-tses-zin, a royal field at Leh : ; : a6 168 
Tha. See Mthab-yul. 
Thadi, or 1'andi, a village in Lahul . : . . 202 
Thag-bzan-ris, a king of the Asuras , 68 


Thakur Chadla Sarat, an ancestor of the Ko-lon kiets 202 
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Thakur Ratan Pal, an ancestor of the Ti-nan chiefs . 203 
Tha-li = Urda thali , ‘ 56, 146 
Tham (Dard), ‘a chief ’ ; ; 175, 192, 281 
Thams-cad-mkhyen-ezies (or - smkbyen- -pa), a famous 
Hbrug-pa lama . . 115, 243 
Thams-cad-mkhyen-pa. ‘Ben Thams-cad-mkhyen-gzigs. 
Thams-cad-skyobs, Visvabhi, one of the former 


Buddhas . ‘ 70 
Thanadar (Hindi), title of a Fe etcendant a a atitiary 
post . 7 ; : 135, 146, etc. 
That-chui-ldon-mo-fiag, a tribe ; . 65 
Thang-shu, the Annals of the Chinese Thang dynasty 
85-6, 88, 92 
, translated by Bushell, cited by Herbert 
Miller , ‘ 84, 85, 86, 88, 90, 91, 92 
Than-pa, a house at Sfiun-la . : » “136 
Than-rje-(or Thar-rje)thon-pa, a acters aheaktor eh 65 
Than-so, a place in Zans-dkar ; : . 158 
Thar-la-skor-ra-ru, 2 village (?) in Zans- akan : . 169 
Thar-rje-thon-pa. See Than-rje-thon-pa. 
Theg-chen-gon-ma, a temple at Leh : 126 
Theg-mchog, a lamasery at Lce-bde. : 109, 113, 126 
Thi-ket = Eng. ticket . : : ; . 141, 146 
Thi-rot, a village in Me-rlog . ; i . 222 
Thog-jalung, 2 place in Western Tibet $ : 94, 206 
Thog-rgyud-ldon, a caste of ministers ; 65 
Thomas, F. W. , ? . 16, 3625 171, 215, 274 
Tho-mo-che, a place in Sans-dkar , : e167, 159 
Thon-mi-gru-gu, a place near Kham-ba-rdzon . fe (66 
Thon-mi-{Sambhota}, a Tibetan minister . : . 82-3 
Thon-So-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings ; 80 
Tho-rtse = Mtho-rtse, a castle 3 ; 234-5 
Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan, or Tho-tho-ri-sien- bial, one of 
the Klu-rgyal kings . é 80, 82 
Tho-tho-ri-siien-bsal. See Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan. 
Thub-pa, Jina, a name of Buddha . ; o> 74 
Thur-dgon = Torgo,a place. d : F yo 281 
Thur-zo, . measure ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 116-7 


Tibat. See Tibet. 

Tibet, the Tibetans. See Bod, Mgo-nag, Khob- 
mthah-bkhob. 

Tibu-gser-po. See Tehu-gser-po. 


Tika = Urdi /i/4, a title ‘ . 143, 146, 203, 205, 280 
Tikam. Sce Sultan Tikam. 
Ti-mur, a village in Lahul : d ; : . 218 
Ti-mir, the empcror. See Tabi-mur. 
Ti-mur-bhig, a leader of a Ilor army ‘ . 2 
Ti-nan, or Tinan, a chieftainship in Lahul . 203, 211-16 
Tinlu Tung, cighth chief of Kha-pu-lu. ; . 189 
Ti-no, a village in Lahul. ' , ~ 216 
Tin-mo-sgan. Sec Gtin-sgan. 
Tirthapuri, a village in Gu-ge . , , ' . 267 
Ti-se, Kailasa : ‘ ’ ‘ . 76, 96, 108 
Ti-éi, a low caste . ; : 1 100 
Ti-sug, a fairy from Gilgit , : , / . 173 
Tob = Turk. toh _ .. } . 256 
Tog, or Stog, a village on the Indus, soat of uo 
minister . ; . 120, 122, 126-31, 144, 261, 264 
Tog-dkar-po, Sveta-kotu yy . : ; : oe | 
To-la = Urdu (old ‘ é 140, 146 
Tolti, or Rtol-ti, Tol-rti, a “Balti ohieftainship 184-6, 191, 
233-5, 239 
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Tonduk Nameyal. See Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-don-grub- 
rnam-rgyal. 
Ton-gsum-pa. See Gton-gsum-pa. 
Torab Khan: See Sultan Torab Khan. 
Torgo = Thur-dgon, a place . : , 281 
Totiya, clan name of the first chief of Ko- loa ; 202 
Trebeck, George, an English traveller. See Chota Sahib. 
i Travels in the Himalayan Provinces. See 
Moorcroft, William. 
Tre-tru-Sin. See Prithvi Singh. 
Trig Chand, or Tek Chand, a chief of Lahul . 201, 209 
Tripitaka. See Sde-snod-gsum. 
Trisiila. See Khar-gsal. 


Tsag, or Chak, a king or dynasty of Kashmir . . 180 
Tsan-dan Munshi, a munshi at Leh . : : 4 
Tsan-hdas-pa, a carpenter from Chor- hbad : . 174 
Tsan-ldan-hphran, a bridle-path in Zans-dkar . . 157 
Tsaparang. See Rtsa-bran. 
Tse-re, the door-keeper in the east of Zans-dkar . 156 
Tse-tse-tsan, a village in Baltistan . ’ , . 253 
Tshan, or Tshe-dban. a Mongol lama ' : AIG 
= a chief of Ko-lon . . 201-2, 209 
Tshaii-[b]stan-pa, or Tshe-dban-bstan-pa, a Drui- -pa 

lama of Zans-dkar ‘ 160 
Tshan-drug-[br]gya, a chief wi Bar- hbase ' < . 220 
Tshan-nor-bu, a prince of Bar-hbog. ‘ ; .. BO 
Tshan-ra, a village in Pu-rig . 4122 

Tshan-(or Tshe-dban)-rab-bstan, brais -pa, a lems «a 

Dkar-sa_. 160 

Tshan-(or Tshe- abwi}rgpulpo, a king of Zais- hor 
157-9 
Tshan-(or Tshe-dbai)rnam-rgyal, or Chhang Nangial, 

a chief of Ko-lon ; ‘ . 201-2, 205, 209 
Tshan-(or Tshe- dbaa)raam-reyal, a chief of Bar-hbog 220 
Tshans-pa, Brahma ; : , 67, 234 
Tshans-pahi-hbyun-gnas, a town ‘ : . 87 
Tshans-sbyin, Brahma-datta, a king of Koala ; ee 
Tshar-brtan-hdzin, a chief of Bar-hbog . ; . 220 
Tsha-zar, a village in Zans-dkar ¥ , ‘» | 167, 159 
Tshe-brtan, a veteran of the Dogra wars . : 245-56 
Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a king. See Lha-chen-mi- 

hgyur Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal. 

Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a councillor ‘ : » 228 
Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la . 164-5 


Tshe-dban. See Tshan, a Mongol lama. 

Tshe-dban. See Tshan, a chief of Ko-lon. 
Tshe-dban-brtan-pa, a chief of Nub-ra__.. : . 274 
Tshe-dban-bstan-pa. See Tshan-bstan-pa. 
Tshe-dban-don-grub, a minister of Ladakh 123-4, 126, 


238, 266 
Tshe-dban-dpal-hbar, a king of Zans-dkar . . 162 
Tshe-dban-dpal-hbyor, a pho-fia, a messenger of Sel 224 
Tshe-dban-dpal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la_ . : 164-5 
Tshe-dban-dpal-lde, a king of Zans-dkar . . 162 


Tshe-dban-drug-brgya. See Tshan-drug-brgya. 
Tshe-dban-nor-bu, a prince of Bar-hbog. See Tshan- 
nor-bu. 


- 4 a famous Bkah-rgyud lama . . AR 

a prince of Ti-nan : . 218 
Tshe-dban-rab-brtan, or Chovang Nab dan, an 

astrologer and minister of Bab-sgo . 135, 255, 258, 


263, 268 
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(Tshe-dban-)]rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal, or Chang-raphtan, 

or Mchog-[gi)-sprul-[sku], or No-chun-nu, a prince 

of Ladakh : . 120, 124, 126, 130, 146, 

250, 260, 266 

Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 164-5 
Tshe-dban-rab-bstan, Drui-pa,alama. See Tshan-rab- 

bstan. 
Tshe-dban-rgyal-po. See Tshan-rgyal-po. 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I. See Lha-chen Tshe-dban- 


rnam-rgyal. 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal II, a king of Ladakh . 122-3, 226 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh : 120-1 
1h os a prince of Zans-dkar . - 162 
- - a prince of Ko-lon. See Tshan- 
rnam-rgyal. 
a 7 a chief of Bar-hbog. See 
Tshan-rnam-rgyal. 
T she-dpag-med, the Amitayuh-sitra . ; 99 


Tshe-dpal-[mi-hgyur-don-grub-]rnam-rgyal, or Ba- bi- 
rgyal-po, or Akabat Mahmud Khan, or Tonduk 
Namgyal 123-6, 146, 195, 236, 250-4, 257-69 

Tshe-rin-bkra-sis. See Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis. 

Tshe-rin-dar-rgyas, a chief of Ti-nan ‘ : 7"216 


Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, a king of Zans-dkar -) 2160) 162 
Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, a prince of Ti-nan 213-14, 218 
(Tshe-rin]-dpal-rgyas, a munshi and nobleman. 139, 143 
Tshe-rin-Ma-lig, a chief of Cig-tan . 106, 174 

eo 24 a chief of Sod . : Soe I | 
Tshe-rin-phun-tshogs, a pho-fia (ndaeetiges) of Sel no-a0e 
Tshe-rin-rgyal-mo, a queen of Ladakh . 3 e>~hO7 
Tshe-rin-rgyal-po, a chief of Ti-nan 212, 216 
Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal, two princes of Ti-nan ‘ e216 
Tshe-rin-sa-grub, 2 chief of Bar-hbog 218, 220 
Tshes-beu ‘‘tenth day” a festival . : . 152 
Tshul-khrims-fi-ma, a sku-gzogs of Ri- raitoti . 164-5, 281 
Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, a Ladakhi general . é 229-35 


Tshul-k[h]rim(s}-[rdo-rje], a prince of Bar-hbog 218n., 220 
Tshva-kha, a salt mine in Ru-Sod 139, 160 
Tsimma Panchig (Hjigs-med-phun- eee a minister 


of Rgya 227 
Tson-kha-pa, the Litndint gitvenrer ; ; ; . 99 
Tsumur, the Dogra name of Lce-bde d , . 261 
Tu-bag = Turk. tubag . : i , ; i" 266 
Tu-nu. See Ra-tu-nu. 

Turkestan. See Hor-[yul]. 

Turnour, G., The Mahavanso . ; t ers | 
U 

*Ub-sti, a place in Zans-dkar . : ' : . 1569 

Una, the home of Hiazra Wazir F ‘ , 259 

Upacaru. See Ne-mdzes. 

Upacarumant. See Ne-mdzes-ldan. 

"U-pa-rag, 2 seat of a chief 158-9 

Urdu words, borrowed, in Tibetan 145, 255 

*U-rgyan. See ’O-rgyan. 

*U-rgyan-padma. See oo -gnas < 


U-ru, a queen of Tibet . 

19-$a-rdo. See Hu-San-rdo. 
Utposhadha. See Gso-sbyon-bphags. 
Utpala. See Lha-chen ’Utpala. 
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Uttam Singh, a Dogra Sardar . : i ; . 287 
Uttam Vazir, a Dogra officer . ; ; ; . 269 


Uttara-kuru. See Byan-sgra-mi-sian. 


Vv 


VaiSya, a caste. See Dman-rigs. 
Vairocana. See Snah-par-snan-mdzad, or Gans-chen- 
mtsho-rgyal. 

Vajrakila. See Rgyud-rdo-rje-rtse-mo. 

Vajrapani. See Phyag-na-rdo-rje. 

Vajrasana. See Ddo-rje-gdan. 

Viceroy [of India]. See Si-ke-ther-Sa-heb. 

Victoria, Queen. See ’An-re-zi-rgyal-mo. 

Vidyadhara. See Rig-hdzin. 

Vigne, G. T., an English traveller . 183-7, 192, 261 
i li 3 Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, etc. 108, 184-6, 

187, 192, 241, 266 

Vinaya. See Hdul-ba. 

Viridhaka. See Hphags-skyes-po. 

Visvabhi. See Thams-cad-skyobs. 

Visnu. See Khyab-bjug. 

Vogel, Jean Phillippe, Triloknath, etc. 214, 218, 223, 274 

Antiquities of Chamba State 7, 219 
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Ww 
Waddell, L. A., Ancient historical edicts at Lhasa . 88 
Wa-kha, a village and river near Mul-hbye . 273 
Waz-li, a village in Baltistan . ‘ ; : . 240 
Wali Khan, a ruler of Kokand § ‘ ; . 204 
Wam-khred, a defile at Wam-le : 136 


Wam-le, or Han-le, a village in Upper Ladakh 94, 109, 
121, 136, 267, 272-3 
Wam-le, treaty of . : 190-3, 225-7 
Wan-la, or Wan-le, a palaceand <alliigeatt Géam 94, 177,250-1 
Wa-ran, or Wardwan, a river and district south-west 


of Raltistan ; : ‘ Z 3 126-7 
Wassilieff, W., Boidhianus . : ee. 
Wazir, title of minister ina Malia hentia put ernment 

127, 146, etc. 


Weber, A., Die Pali-Legende von der Entstehung des 
Sakya und Koliya Geschlechtes. See Fausboll. 


Wieger, L., Documents Historiques . : ‘ . &9 
Y 

Yabasti Gar, a place near Sgar : t . 204 

Yab-sgod, a district, perhaps in Baltistan. " 156-7 


Yab-sgod-pa, a king of Baltistan, sak! identical 

with Sultan Yagu 156-7, 161, 281 
Ya-chen-ldon, a caste of siiniisteii : d ; . 665 
Yagu. See Sultan Yagu. 
Yahia Khan. See Sultan Yahia Khan. 


Yaksir Gao tham, fourth chief of Si-dkar . : . 192 
Yama Dharma-rija. See rhinitis: 
Ya-ma, a house at Dpal-hdun i : . 159 


Ya-nam-mtsho, a lake on the Baralatsa pans 157, 159 
Yan-drin, perhaps a Dard corruption for Yar-hdren, 


Kesar 271-2 
Yangi Shabr, the Chinese town of Yar: aand : . 205 
Yan-bdzin-lna-pa, or Yon-hdzin-Ina-pa, a lama . 126 


Pe 
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Yan-ma-7zin, a royal field at Leh ‘ 146 
Yan-rje, a legendary ancestor . : ; , » 65 
Ya-po, executioner , ; 4 134 


Yar-hdren. See Yan-bdrin. 
YVarkand. See Yar-kyen. 
Yar-khen. See Yar-kyen. 
Yar-kyen, or Yar-khen, or Yarkand, Yarqend, a town 
in Turkestan 124, 133, 158, 204-5, 260, 266 


Yar-lun, a valley in Tibet 77,79 
-Yar-yul, a district . . 157 
~YaSodhara. See Grags-bdzin-ma. 
- ¥a-tshe, a town in Gu-ge-Pu-hrane . 169 
Ya-ya, a legendary ancestor 65 
»  achief of Sod 177 
Meakin, a prince of Sod . 177 
Ya-ya-khan. See Sultan Yahia Khan of Kha- ni: 
Ye-mkhyen-chen-po, a Bonpo deity : 64 


Yer-pabi-lha-ri, a mountain . : | 
Ye-Ses-don-yod-dpal-lde, a king of Bzai-le 
Ye-Ses-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 
Ye-Ses-hod, the spiritual name of king Eikekor- re of Gu-ge 169 
Ye-Ses-mthab-yas, a prince of Bzan-la, who became 


a lama -. ‘S 164-5 
Yo-des-phun-tdhogs-dpal-lie, a “ of Bzan-la . 164-5 
Ye-Ses-rig-hdzin, a munshi of Kha-la-rtse 172, 223, 245 
Ye-Ses-rnam-rgyal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la 164-5 
Ye-Ses-sde, a riest or ban-dhe : 89 
¥e-ées-tshul- , 2 prince of Bzan-la . 164-5 
Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu, Cintamani, the ‘‘ door-keeper” 

in the north of Zans-dkar 156 


Yi-ge-drug-pa, the Om-ma-ni-pa- Asti: him fortiule 


81, 113 
Yi-mig, a rock Sade mountain- -pass near Wam-le 94 
Yis-mal-mir, 2 nobleman from Cig-tan 252 
Yo-ge-bbyun, a priest. . o SE 
Yon-bdzin-Ima-pa. See Vari-bdzin-Ine-pa. 
Yon-tan-bsdud-pa, a book, apparently a cosmology 63 
Ytoungtche, a Chinese work on Tibet , . 78 
Yul-ba-ltag, a village near Sod : ‘ ‘ 177 
Yum-brtan, 2 foster-son of Glan-dar-ma_ . ; ini? 
Yun-drun. See Gyun-drun. ‘ 

Z. 

Zafar Khan. See Zufur Khan. 
Za-gser-bog, a monastery in Zans-dkat 159 
Za-gyir-mad (man ?), a chief of Sod ee | f | 
Za-hor, or Man-di, a country . 65, 89-90 
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Zalchu, the site of a battle 277 

Zalim Sing. See Rané Zalim Sing. 
Zal-no-dpon, an officer in Glo . : ; 233-4 
Za-ma-tog, Karanda-vyitha-sitra, a book . . 81, 218-20 
Za-min-dar = Urdi zamindar 59, 146, 255 
Zan-rje-btsan, a legendary ancestor 65 
Zan-run, a clan in Dpal-hdum 156 


dkar-[sgo-gsum], a kingdom, or Bzai- dkar, or 

. 94, 109-10, 113, 121-2, 
125-6, 130-1, 138, 156-7, 
164-5, 234, 239, 250, 252, 


Zans-dkar 
Bzan-mkhar, or Jasku. 


261-4 

Zan-zun, the province of Gu-ge_ : ; 83, 168 
Za-phyag, a place in Zans-dkar : 
Zar-rab = Urdi zarrab . 48, 57, 146 
Za-sbug, a place in Zans-dkar . 159 
Zas-dkar, Suklodana, a mythological iia ‘ 74 
Zas-gtsan, Suddhodana, Buddha’s father . », Woe 74, 108 
Zas-rje, a legendary ancestor . ; 65 
Za-ye, a kind of animal . 108 
Zeb-le, a house at Si-lha 159 
Zi-ba-bzaii-po, Santi- bhadra, an Tie leeslior. . 169 
Zi-ba-hod, a prince aud lama . ‘ 169, 281 
Zi-ba-btsho, Santi-rakgita, a teacher 87 
Zib-beod, Zib-gcod. See Zib-chod. 

Zib-chod, a Tibetan commissioner 136, 254 
Zi-bde, a valley in Lahul (?). 160 
Zil-chen, Manasvin, a Naga king 87 
Zin-can. See Zin-spyan. 

Zin-dar-chen-dar-chun, a royal domain /% 105 
Zin-la-zin-lde, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings 80 
Zin-spyan, or Zin- -can, a village : 130 
Zi-zi (Urdi zi), a princess of Ladakh 128, 146 


Zi-zi (Kha-tun], a queen of Ladakh ‘ 119-20, 190 


Zla-mdzes-dban-mo, a princess of Bzan-la 164-5 
Zo, a measure : a 105, 109, 123 
Zo-glin, a village in Enel. 160 
Zoji-pass. See Hdu-zi-la, or Kha- chebi-ta. 

Zo-ra Kha-tun, a princess of Ladakh 126 


Zorawar-[Sin], a Dogra general 127-37, 146-6, 165, 251-4, 
257-69 
Zufur Khan, or Zafar Khan, or Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan, 
a king of Baltistan 185, 193, €33, 211 


Zug-mur, a village in Lahul . ‘ 214 
Zulfikar Khan, ninth chief of Keris . 191 
Zu-lum = Urdii zulm 146 
Zur-phud-lna-pa, Paficadikha, ¢ or Maiijuéri 63 
Zur-khan, a Tibetan minister . . 136-7 
Zva-dmar-ldin, a village in Western Tibet 115 
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